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AT St. Petersburg, on August 31, M. Isvolsky, the Russian 
Foreiga Minister, and Sir Arthur Nicolson, the British Am- 
The Anglo- bassador, representing their respective countries, 
a gr gree-aHixed their signatures to the Anglo-Russian 
iain Agreement which has been the subject of nego- 

tiation since the spring. Owing to the necessity 
of communicating it to other Powers and interested parties, 
especially the Amir of Afghanistan, both as a mark of interna- 
tional courtesy and goodwill, and to accentuate the fact that it is 
not directed against any other nation, it has not been possible at 
the time of writing to publish the text. It is reassuring to learn, 
on the authority of the Zimes St. Petersburg correspondent, that 
it is erroneous to suppose that other Powers had “ been apprised 
of the details of the Agreement previous to its signature,” as 
“the secrecy of the negotiations has been maintained in most 
rigorous fashion.” This disposes of the fiction, “made in 
Germany,” that the Berlin Government had had a finger in the 
pie. The absence of details has provided the speculative journalist 
with a fine field for intelligent anticipation, of which he has not 
been slow to avail himself, but the suspense will be over before 
these pages appear, as publication is promised on September 26, 
The conclusion of any Anglo-Russian Agreement is an epoch- 
making event. Its interest and importance depend less on the 
actual terms of the operative documents, which may be assumed 
to contain nothing very startling, than on the elementary 
fact that Russia and Great Britain have been able, after 
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half a century of bitter estrangement, to compose their Asian 
differences in a manner mutually satisfactory to the two 
Governments. If they have not sworn eternal friendship, they 
have at any rate decided that they will no longer regard one 
another as sworn foes. Let us hope that the British Russo- 
phobe and the Russian Anglophobe may speedily become 
extinct types. The Anglo-Russian Agreement inevitably 
recalls the Anglo-French Agreement, and the best that we 
can hope for it is that it may develop on similar lines. The 
treaty of peace and friendship signed by Lord Lansdowne 
and M. Delcassé in April 1904 was ostensibly a settlement of 
outstanding Anglo-French differences in Egypt, Morocco, 
and elsewhere, but its chief significance lay in its being a 
public reconciliation between {wo hereditary enemies who had 
found themselves on opposite sides at almost every juncture 
for many hundred years, and whose rivalry in recent years 
had been only too successfully embittered and exploited by 
brokers, honest and otherwise. The Anglo-French Agree- 
ment necessarily eased the relations of the high contracting 
parties throughout the whole colonial sphere. Their local 
representatives instantly abandoned their traditional attitude of 
suspicion and pinpricks, to the infinite advantage of both 
nations, but it has admittedly borne its most valuable fruit 
nearer home in that cordial understanding for which the settle- 
ment of colonial differences merely paved the way. 


THE British and the French peoples have taken to one another 
in a manner which was not foreseen three years ago, and which 
has had a pregnant and wholly beneficent 
influence on international affairs, The example 
of King Edward, who was the pioneer of the 
Entente Cordiale, has been followed by all his 
subjects, and to-day France and Great Britain no longer regard 
one another as “ friendly Powers” in the diplomatic sense of that 
much-abused term, but as firm friends—foul weather friends no 
less than fair weather friends, No international compact has ever 
been more severely tested than the Anglo-French Agreement, 
which from the outset aroused the animosity of apowerful enemy, 
whose diplomacy consists in fishing in troubled waters of her 
own creation. The German Emperor imbibed the idea from 
Bismarck that France and England must be kept at permanent 
loggerheads in the interests of Germany—a comparatively 
easy task in his eyes, because he was convinced that it was 
absolutely impossible for these two historic rivals to come 
to terms—they had been so systematically and successfully 
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poisoned against one another ; and therefore he watched with 
cynical contempt the Anglo-French negotiations of 1903- 
1904, as to the progress of which he was badly informed by his 
representatives in London and in Paris, and he was simply 
electrified on the publication of the Agreement disposing of 
the principal differences between them, the signature of which 
was recognised as the heaviest blow which German diplomacy 
had sustained since the Franco-German War. Our _ readers 
will remember that Wilhelm II. manifested his indignation in 
a series of explosive utterances along the French frontier in 
the spring of 1904, and it is whispered that the German states- 
men and diplomatists who had misled their Sovereign had 
many a bad quarterofan hour, The mercurial Emperor con- 
soled himself, however, with the reflection that such an un- 
natural alliance could not possibly last, and that he would have 
no difficulty in destroying it by pressure upon one or other of 
the parties, We need not reiterate a thrice-told tale. Thesuc- 
cessive misfortunes of France’s ally in the Far Eastern war 
provided a golden opportunity which Wilhelm Ili. readily 
grasped, and he followed up his incendiary tour to Morocco, 
which was only too successful in arousing the Mohammedan 
world against the Christian world, by demanding M. Delcassé’s 
head on a charger, under a threat of war. Being taken com- 
pletely unwares, and being utterly unready to meet aggression, 
the French Government felt that they had no option but to 
submit, all the more as M. Rouvier, the then Prime Minister, 
received private assurances from Berlin that the sacrifice of 
the offending Foreign Minister, who had committed the un- 
pardonable crime of shaking hands with England, would make 
a “ golden bridge” between France and Germany. 


But so far from this proving the case, the humiliating abandon- 
ment of a patriotic statesman was merely made the pretext and 
V the prelude for further and still more intolerable 
alue of > . 
demands, until it became obvious even to 
M. Rouvier that Wilhelm II. would be satisfied 
with nothing less than the complete control of the policy of 
France, who was roundly told by the mouthpieces of the 
Wilhelmstrasse that she must enter into no international engage- 
ments without German approval. From that moment com- 
menced the education of French Governments and the awaken- 
ing of the French nation to the sterner aspects of national 
existence, and the abandonment of those amiable illusions 
which, under the influence of facifistes and other perilous 
charlatans, the Republic had begun to cherish, When it was 
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too late the German Emperor realised his hideous blunder 
in continuing -his provocative policy after the surrender 
of M. Delcassé—a diplomatic triumph which would have 
satisfied a Napoleon. At the critical moment, when war was 
“in the air,” in the summer of 1905, the Entente Cordiale, which 
had grown out of the Anglo-French Agreement, proved invalu- 
able in bringing Wilhelm II, to reason, for the moment he 
realised that an unprovoked attack upon France would be 
treated as tantamount to an attack upon Great Britain he 
rapidly drew in his horns, and after his wont cast about for a 
scapegoat. The lot fell upon Baron Holstein, the last of the 
Bismarckians, and probably the ablest as he was certainly the 
most devoted public servant of Germany, who was summarily 
ejected from the Wilhelmstrasse without so much as a “ Thank 
you,” after a life-long service, to the infinite advantage of 
every foreign diplomatist who has had to transact business 
with a Department deprived of its shrewdest and longest head. 
Unfortunately for the Kaiser’s reputation, the incident did not 
end there. He could not resist the temptation of having 
another “iry-on” at the Algeciras Conference at the begin- 
ning of last year. The change of Government in this country 
and the malignant activity of the Potsdam party in the 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet were regarded as valuable Ger- 
man assets, caldulated to impair British relations with France. 
But, greatly to his surprise, the moment he tried bullying 
the French into conceding a coaling-station and a sphere of 
influence in Morocco, he found the Entente Cordiale no less 
strong and solid under a Liberal Government than it had been 
the previous summer under the Unionist Government. Twice 
it had been tried, and was found to be good, and the double 
experience made a profound impression on the German 
Emperor, who realised that he could only attain the object 
which he has never relinquished, and never will relinquish, of 
separating England and France, by more devious devices, 


THESE are two concrete cases in which the Anglo-French 
Agreement has been of incalculable value as a preserver of 
peace, and though it would ill become English- 
men to sound their own praises, the firmness 
and fidelity of our Government greatly enhanced 
British prestige throughout Europe, and re- 
ceived generous recognition in France. On each of these 
occasions “ perfidious Albion” proved herself to be a friend 
in need. She was a valuable substitute for the Russian ally 
during the latter’s momentary difficulties. Without our 
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support the position of France during the Far Eastern war— 
which, whether there had been an enfente with England or not, 
Germany would have taken advantage of—would have been 
much worse than with it. Nevertheless all sensible and well- 
informed Englishmen realise that as a great military Power 
Russia is a more attractive ally in the eyes of Frenchmen, who 
naturally see things from the military standpoint, than any 
naval Power could hope to be, The alliance with Russia 
remains to-day what it has been for the last fifteen years, 
the corner-stone of French policy ; and in this connection 
we may note M. Isvolsky’s recent description of the French 
alliance as “the unchangeable basis of Russian policy.” To 
Great Britain the Entente Cordiale has been of immense value, 
primarily because it marked our definite emancipation from 
the German yoke which had weighed so heavily on our 
foreign policy, with a few lucid intervals throughout the 
last reign, and was largely responsible, for the contempt in 
which we were held in Germany as well as for the hatred 
with which we were regarded elsewhere, especially in France 
and Russia. The improvement in our relations with our 
nearest neighbour has, as we always predicted when com- 
bating Anglo-Germanism, been automatically followed by 
a progressive improvement in our relations with every other 
Continental nation, great and small ; and as we are told by the 
pro-German clague on the London and provincial Press that 
we are beginning to be adored by the Germans themselves, all 
would seem to be for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
We are as near the millennium as we can ever hope to be in 
this vale cf tears, and if we are wise we shall leave well alone. 
Curiously enough, pro-Germans adduce the new-born affec- 
tion of our Teutonic cousins as an argument for reversing a 
policy which has borne such brilliant fruit and for returning to 
the dismal days when London danced to the piping of Berlin, 
and Downing Street was an annex of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
They urge us to enter into entangling engagements wholly 
incompatible with the Entente Cordiale with France and the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement (which all sensible Russians and 
Englishmen hope will develop into a real rapprochement), because 
forsooth it does not suit Germany that Great Britain should 
be on friendly terms with France and Russia, while fickle- 
ness on our part would enable German diplomacy to revive 
the legend of “ perfide Albion,” which, thanks to the states- 
manship of King Edward, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir Edward 
Grey, is dying of inanition throughout Europe. 
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THE German Government counts on their good friend 
Mr. Haldane, who is more of a German philosopher than 
a British statesman, to effect some diversion 
German ; ; ; ; ; 
Goodwill. in their favour in connection with the German 
Emperor’s forthcoming visit to England. We 
should prefer to preserve a discreet silence concerning Mr. 
Haldane’s intrigues, had they not already become a subject of 
comment in other capitals, where his activity as well as his in- 
fluence are probably overrated. The entente with France has 
been of such manifest value to Great Britain that it would require 
a lunatic or a traitor to undo or impair it. It was the principal 
factor inpreventing a war at the time of Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s 
escapade in the North Sea in October 1905, when German 
diplomacy was within an ace of bringing off the long-desired 
conflict between this country and Russia. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that German imagination was responsib!e 
for the fantastic notion that the North Sea was studded with 
Japanese torpedo-boats. On the eve of the departure of the 
Russian fleet, the Russian Admiralty was inundated with 
warnings from German sources of impending attacks, We 
have, moreover, been informed on good authority that the 
German Emperor moved heaven and earth to prevent the 
Russian Emperor from yielding an inch to British representa- 
tions, and pledged German support in the event of an Anglo- 
Russian war. Even our self-complacent Admiralty for once 
realised the possibility of hostile action by Germany, as was 
shown bythe sudden return to Home waters of British battleships 
under Admiral Bridgeman. Happily, France was equally ener- 
getic and far more effective in working for peace than was 
Germany in working for war, and, as we have said, we owe the 
pacific termination of this disagreeable episode primarily to 
French diplomacy. Then again, without the Entente Cordiale 
there would never have been the remotest prospect of the 
present Anglo-Russian Agreement, which is regarded in Paris as 
its corollary and coping-stone. The unsatisfactory relations 
between France’s ally and France’s friend formed the poznt noir 
in Anglo-French relations. So long as Great Britain and Russia 
remained on dubious terms French statesmen could not regard 
the international outlook with equanimity, and they have done 
everything to promote the present settlement, of which, let us 
reiterate, its well-wishers cannot hope more than that it may 
develop on the same lines as the Anglo-French Agreement, and 
prove equally efficacious in effecting a real rapprochement 
between two great Empires, two great nations and two great 
peoples, and in perpetuating the peace of Europe. 
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OuR readers will know more of the contents of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement than we do at the time of writing, but 
A Word with We ©” hardly go wrong in assuming that 
the Critics. it mainly, if not exclusively, concerns British 

interests in the Middle East, and that it does not 
deal with the Near East, where the interests of many Powers 
meet, or with the Far East, which is covered by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the recently 
concluded Agreements between France and Japan and Japan 
and Russia. The countries affected by the present Agreement 
are presumably Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet, and even before 
the publication of the treaty a certain number of British 
journalists (some of whom take their cue from Berlin) are pre- 
paring to denounce it. One vociferous school of politicians 
who make up in noise what they lack in numbers, knowledge, 
and wisdom, while priding themselves on their cosmopolitanism, 
apparently object to Great Britain’s ‘ having any truck” with 
any nation whose Government falls short of the Radical ideal of 
what a Government should be. While vehemently opposing 
any traffic with the Russian autocracy in one breath, in the next 
breath these wiseacres advocate a rapprochement with Germany, 
who is governed by the arch-autocrat of Europe, and whose 
Reichstag has very little more power than the Duma, seeing 
that it has no control over the Executive, More serious critics 
decry the Agreement as unduly unfavourable to British interests. 
We have given too much or have got too little. The Persian 
clauses are evidently to form the gravamen of the indictment 
against Sir Edward Grey. We scarcely think that the National 
Review can be fairly charged with supporting the policy of giving 
much for little, commonly called “ graceful concessions,” and 
though we have persistently urgedupon successive British Govern- 
ments, in season and out of season, for many years, the desirability 
of effecting a settlement with Russia, we readily admit that it is 
possible to pay too high a price for this boon, and we may con- 
ceivably have done so in the present instance. It is as well, 
however, to look facts in the face. Our prestige to-day, and 
the standpoint of British diplomatists in the recent negotiations, 
was gravely compromised by previous apathy and ineptitude. 
Mr. Chirol’s standard work on the Middle East revealed the 
extent to which our position in Persia had been prejudiced 
by laissez faire. No diplomacy, however skilful or masterly, 
could have retrieved it. 
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As the Times points out in an admirable article (September 2), 


However much we may regret it, Russia’s preponderance has been for some 

d time a fazt accompli in Northern Persia, owing partly to 

Test Questions. geographical reasons, and partly to the supineness of 

British Governments—a supineness which we have con- 

tantly but vainly striven to combat in these columns. The turning-point 

came when Russia was allowed to acquire the control of the purse in 

Teheran. This, coupled with the power of the sword, gave her a position 

which, it must be confessed, we scarcely have the means now to assail 
effectively, even if we had the wish to do so. 


What is of vital importance to us is that no foreign influence 
shall be allowed a permanent footing in the South-Eastern 
provinces of Persia, in Seistan, and Persian Beluchistan, 
whence, by the usual methods of peaceful penetration, it might 
ultimately be able to turn our defences on the North-West 
frontier of India. Our leading journal adds that “If this 
object has been achieved by the new Anglo-Russian Agreement, 
and Lord Lansdowne’s declaration with regard to British 
interests and policy in the Persian Gulf, we for our part shall 
be prepared to take a dispassionate view of the concessions 
which have presumably been made to Russia in other quarters,” 
A similar consideration applies to the problem of Thibet. 
There is no more pregnant saying than that “ the evil men do 
lives after them,” which is painfully true in public affairs, 
especially in foreign politics. It is open to any of us 
to criticise the new Convention on Thibet, which is reported 
to be in the nature of a mutual Self-denying Ordinance, 
whereby Russia and Great Britain agree to leave that country 
severely alone. But it will hardly be open to the Front 
Opposition Bench to arraign this arrangement, as they are 
estopped by their own mysterious policy when they were in 
office. The episode of the Thibet expedition, and Mr. St, John 
Brodrick’s treatment of Sir Francis Younghusband, which was 
on a par with his treatment of Lord Curzon, wiil not soon be 
forgotten. Nations cannot blow cold one moment and hot 
the next, The British Empire definitely relinquished the fruits 
of that mission, and turned her back on Thibet, when the Home 
Government vetoed the appointment of a Resident at Lhasa, re- 
cognised the suzerainty of China, and undertook to evacuate the 
Chumbi Valley. The present Government have doubtless been 
governed by the gratuitous declaration of désintéressement towards 
Thibet made by Lord Lansdowne to the Russian Ambassador 
three and a half years ago, which was wholly incompatible with 
the policy of the Younghusband Mission. Lord Curzon is clearly 
entitled to object to the Thibetan policy of the present Govern- 
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ment, because he objected to the policy of their predecessors, 
but Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have no Jocus standi as critics 
on this question, Our chief concern is with Afghanistan, Has 
Russia definitely renounced her attempts to exercise influence 
in this buffer State, which has necessarily been a serious and 
perpetual anxiety to the Indian Government, and an important 
factor in our Frontier policy ? Does Afghanistan cease to be 
a Russian sphere of interest, and do we secure control of the 
Amir’s external relations? These are the questions for which 
intelligent Englishmen will seek an answer in the new Agree- 
ment, Great Britain has no intention of interfering with the 
authority and independence of the Amir save in so far as the 
security of India demands it, but it is essential that Afghanistan 
should cease to be a pawn in the international game. 


THE overwhelming majority of the British people throughout 
the Empire are delighted that the prolonged Anglo-Russian 
negotiations have culminated in an Agrcement, 
and will offer their unstinted congratulations to 
King Edward and his Ministers, especially Sir 
Edward Grey (who enjoys the uncommon experience of prac- 
tising in office the policy he preached in Opposition), Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, our Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and Sir 
Charles Hardinge, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on their joint handiwork, which has had a 
scarcely less gratifying reception at the hands of “contempo- 
raneous posterity” than in this country. Asettlementof outstand- 
ing differences between this countryand Russia, as the prelude to 
a revision of our general relations with that Power, has long been 
the desideratum of thoughtful Englishmen of all parties and of 
the friends of peace everywhere, and it is as significant as it is 
satisfactory that the Russian Press should attribute as much 
importance to the promise of the new Convention as to its 
specific performance. The late Lord Salisbury was strongly 
in favour of reconsidering Anglo-Russian relations, and made 
more than one tentative effort, in spite of the adverse circum- 
stances prevailing in his day, and he would be the first to 
congratulate Sir Edward Grey on his achievement. E:nglish- 
men are not wont to dwell on bygones, and we need not stop 
to apportion the blame for the friction between these two great 
Empires, which began with the Crimean War, and ended, let 
us hope, on August 31,1907. Probably the impartial historian 
will Geclare that there were glaring faults on both sides. It 
was six of one and half a dozen of the other. Russia com- 
plained that she could not understand British policy, because 
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she never knew what we wanted or at what point we should 
resist pressure. Her policy was equally unintelligible to us, 
for we never knew what she was driving at or where she would 
stop, relations being further complicated by an abundance of 
illusory assurances, Other Powers, especially Germany, were 
only too successful in turning this acute antagonism to profitable 
account, and not the least powerful incentive in producing the 
present Agreement was the determination of St. Peters- 
burg and London to deal directly with one another without 
the disturbing intervention of Berlin. Indeed, the Agreement 
marks another notable step in the emancipation of Europe 
from the diplomatic suzerainty established by Bismarck, and, 
whatever we may be told by amiable ignoramuses as to the 
“satisfaction ” of Wilhelm II. at the conclusion of the secular 
feud between Russia and England, as a matter of fact he 
regards the new Anglo-Russian rapprochement with about the 
same enthusiasm as he viewed the Anglo-French entente. Ger- 
man influence was strenuously exerted to the wth power 
with the Reactionary Party in St, Petersburg to thwart 
the Agreement, and but for the sagacious and_ steadfast 
support of the Tsar the odds against Mr. Isvolsky and Sir 
Arthur Nicolson would have been overwhelming. 


WE must be prepared for the usual mischief-making. Although 
no appreciable German interest is directly or indirectly affected, 
the mere fact that England and Russia have 
publicly shaken hands is anathema to the 
powers-that-be in Berlin, who cherish the de- 
plorable doctrine that every international friendship between 
other nations—especially between England and Russia—is 
detrimental to Germany, This sinister creed is expounded so 
that all who run may read in the pages of Busch and Bismarck, 
while Lord Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Granville throws further 
valuable light on Prince Bismarck’s labours in separating 
England from Europe. The Iron Chancellor was as active, and 
it must be admitted as successful, in keeping Russia and Great 
Britain at loggerheads as he was in embittering the relations 
between Great Britain and France. His successors have pur- 
sued the same policy, but fortunately for the rest of the world, 
the only resemblance between Biilow and Bismarck is that 
their names begin with a B. Although the Kaiser has not 
so far deemed it prudent to make such a sensational demon- 
stration against the Anglo-Russian Agreement as he made 
against the Anglo-French Agreement, by a curious coin- 
cidence On the very day of its signature (August 31), 
Wilhelm II. made a resounding appeal to the German nation, 
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expressing for the fourth time within the space of one week 
the ominous hope that he might succeed in keeping peace, and 
dilating in characteristically flamboyant language on the 
German “ mission.” When all the Germans are banded to- 
gether, ‘then our German nation will become the block of 
granite upon which the Lord our God can build up and com- 
plete His work of civilising the world. Then, too, will be ful- 
filled the words of the poet who said, ‘The German spirit will 
one day prove the world’s salvation.” By a curious coinci- 
dence at this moment his Imperial Majesty’s representatives 
were engaged in wrecking the so-called Peace Conference at 
the Hague, which they have managed to turn into a War Con- 
ference, and the Teutonic conception of civilisation may be 
gathered from the fact that Germany is not ashamed to claim 
the right to sow the open ocean with those devilish engines of 
destruction, submarine mines, to the infinite peril of all those 
who go down to the sea in ships or do their business in great 
waters. The German Press has so far been remarkably reserved 
in discussing the Anglo-Russian Agreement, but its feelings 
may be gathered from its ironical congratulation of the Russian 
Foreign Minister, M, Isvolsky, on receiving the Grand Cross of 
the Victorian Order from King Edward at Marienbad, which 
was described as his due “ because he had proved himself to be 
such a faithful servant of King Edward.” If our Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg, Sir Arthur Nicolson, received a Russian 
decoration, he would doubtless be described in the same 
quarter as having shown himself “a faithful servant of the 
Russian Emperor.” It will be demonstrated to Russia that she 
has been “had” by England, and to England that she has 
been “had” by Russia. These transparent tricks will impose 
on no one, 
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THE Anglo-Russian Convention is published at the very moment 
of going to press (September 26), too late for any further 
comment, and therefore we shall leave what .we 
had written before we were acquainted with its 
contents unaltered, and enable our readers to 
form their own judgment on the Agreement by giving as many 
extracts as the exigencies of space permit. In a letter from 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir Arthur Nicolson dated August 29, 
1907, the British Foreign Minister points out that: 


The Conven- 
tion. 


The Arrangement respecting Persia is limited to the regions of that country 
touching the respective frontiers of Great Britain and Russia in Asia, and the 
Persian Gulf is not part of those regions, and is only partly in Persian 
territory. It has not therefore been considered appropriate to introduce into 
the Convention a positive declaration respecting special interests possessed 
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by Great Britain in the Gulf, the result of British action in those waters for 
more than a hundred years. 

His Majesty’s Government have reason to believe that this question will 
not give rise to difficulties between the two Governments should developments 
arise which make further discussion affecting British interests in the Gulf 
necessary. For the Russian Government have in the course of the negotia- 
tions leading up to the conclusion of this Arrangement explicitly stated that 
they do not deny the special interests of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf— 
a statement of which His Majesty’s Government have formally taken note. 

In order to make it quite clear that the present Arrangement is not intended 
to affect the position in the Gulf, and does not imply any change of policy 
respecting it on the part of Great Britain, His Majesty’s Government think 
it desirable to draw attention to previous declarations of British policy, and 
to reaffirm generally previous statements as to British interests in the Persian 
Gulf and the importance of maintaining them. 

His Majesty’s Government will continue to direct all their efforts to the 
preservation of the satus guo in the Gulf and the maintenance of British 
trade ; in doing so, they have no desire to exclude the legitimate trade of any 
other Power. 


The Convention itself opens with the declaration that King 
Edward and Emperor Nicholas, “animated by the sincere desire 
to settle by mutual agreement different questions concerning the 
interests of their States on the Continent of Asia, have deter- 
mined to conclude agreements destined to prevent all cause of 
misunderstanding between Great Britain and Russia in regard 
to the questions referred to.” The following are the more 
important clauses of the “ Arrangement concerning Persia” : 


The Governments of Great Britain and Russia having mutually engaged to 
respect the integrity and independence of Persia, and sincerely desiring the 
preservation of order throughout that country and its peaceiul development, 
as well as the permanent establishment of equal advantages for the trade and 
industry of all other nations ; 

Considering that each of them has, for geographical and economic reasons, 
a special interest in the maintenance of peace and order in certain provinces 
of Persia adjoining, or in the neighbourhood of, the Russian frontier on the 
one hand, and the frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the other hand ; 
and being desirous of avoiding all cause of conflict between their respective 
interests in the above-mentioned Provinces of Persia ; 

Have agreed on the following terms : 

I. Great Britain engages not to seek for herself, and not to support in favour 
of British subjects, or in'favour of the subjects of third Powers, any Conces- 
sions of a political or commercial nature—such as Concessions for railways, 
banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, &c.—beyond a line starting 
from Kasr-i-Shirin, passing through Isfahan, Yezd, Kakhk, and ending ata 
point on the Persian frontier at the intersection of the Russian and Afghan 
frontiers, and not to oppose, directly or indirectly, demands for similar Con- 
cessions in this region which are supported by the Russian Government, It 
is understood that the above-mentioned places are included in the region in 
which Great Britain engages not to seek the Concessions referred to. 

II. Russia, on her part, engages not to seek for herself, and not to support 
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in favour of Russian subjects, or in favour of the subjects of third Powers, any 
Concessions of a political or commercial nature—such as Concessions for 
railways, banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, &c.—beyond a line 
going from the Afghan frontier by way of Gazik, Birjand, Kerman, and ending 
at Bunder Abbas, and not to oppose, directly or indirectly, demands for 
similar Concessions in this region which are supported by the British Govern- 
ment. It is understood that the above-mentioned places are included in the 
region in which Russia engages not to seek the Concessions referred to. 

III. Russia, on her part, engages not to oppose, without previous arrange- 
ment with Great Britain, the grant of any Concessions whatever to British 
subjects in the regions of Persia situated between the lines mentioned in 
Articles I. and IT. 

Great Britain undertakes a similar engagement as regards the grant of 
Concessions to Russian subjects in the same regions of Persia. 

All Concessions existing at present in the regions indicated in Articles I. 
and II. are maintained. 


Two additional Articles safeguard the Customs and other 
revenues pledged by Persia as security for loans advanced by 
the Russian and British banks, and provide for friendly con- 
sultation in the event of difficulties concerning these revenues. 
The “ Convention concerning Afghanistan” runs as follows : 


The High Contracting Parties, in order to ensure perfect security on their 
respective frontiers in Central Asia and to maintain in these regions a solid 
‘ and lasting peace, have concluded the following Convention: 
Afghanistan. ARTICLE I.—His Britannic Majesty’s Government declare 
that they have no intention of changing the political status of Afghanistan. 

His Britannic Majesty's Government further engage to exercise their 
influence in Afghanistan only in a pacific sense, and they will not themselves 
take, nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any measures threatening Russia. 

The Russian Government, on their part, declare that they recognise 
Afghanistan as outside the sphere of Russian influence, and they engage that 
all their political relations with Afghanistan shall be conducted through the 
intermediary of His Britannic Majesty’s Government ; they further engage 
not to send any Agents into Afghanistan. 

ARTICLE II.—The Government of His Britannic Majesty having declared 
in the Treaty signed at Kabul on the 21st March, 1905, that they recognise 
the Agreement and the engagements concluded with the late Ameer Abdur 
Rahman, and that they have no intention of interfering in the internal govern- 
ment of Afghan territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor to occupy 
in contravention of that Treaty any portion of Afghanistan or to interfere in 
the internal administration of the country, provided that the Ameer fulfils the 
engagements already contracted by him towards His Britannic Majesty's 
Government under the above-mentioned Treaty. 

ARTICLE III.—The Russian and Afghan authorities, specially designated 
for the purpose on the frontier or in the frontier provinces, may establish direct 
relations with each other for the settlement of local questions of a non-political 
character. 

ARTICLE IV.—His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Russian Govern- 
ment affirm their adherence to the principle of equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity in Afghanistan, and they agree that any facilities which may have been, 
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or shali be hereafter obtained for British and British-Indian trade and traders, 
shall be equally enjoyed by Russian trade and traders. Should the progress of 
trade establish the necessity for Commercial Agents, the two Governments 
will agree as to what measures shall be taken, due regard, of course, being 
had to the Ameer’s sovereign rights. 

ARTICLE V.—The present Arrangements will only come into force when 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government shall have notified to the Russian 
Government the consent of the Ameer to the terms stipulated above. 


The “Arrangement concerning Thibet ” is as follows : 


The Governments of Great Britain and Russia recognising the suzerain 

rights of China in Thibet, and considering the fact that Great Britain, by 

reason of her geographical position, has a special interest 

Thibet. in the maintenance of the s¢a¢zs guo in the external relations 
of Thibet, have made the following Arrangement: 

ARTICLE I.—The two High Contracting Parties engage to respect the 
territorial integrity of Thibet and to abstain from all interference in its 
internal administration. 

ARTICLE II[.—In conformity with the admitted principle of the suzerainty 
of China over Thibet, Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter into 
negotiations with Thibet except through the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government. This engagement does not exclude the direct relations between 
British Commercial Agents and the Thibetan Authorities provided for in 
Article V. of the Convention between Great Britain and Thibet of the 7th 
September, 1904, and confirmed by the Convention between Great Britain 
and China of the 27th April, 1906; nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China in Article I. of the said Convention 
of 1906. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, subjects of Great Britain or of 
Russia, may enter into direct relations on strictly religious matters with the 
Dalai Lama and the other representatives of Buddhism in Thibet; the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia engage, as far as they are concerned, 
not to allow those relations to infringe the stipulations of the present 
Arrangement. 

ARTICLE III.—The British and Russian Governments respectively engage 
not to send Representatives to Lhassa. 

ARTICLE 1V.—The two High Contracting Parties engage neither to seek 
nor to obtain, whether for themselves or their subjects, any Concessions for 
railways, roads, telegraphs, and mines or other rights in Thibet. . 

ARTICLE V.—The two Governments agree that no part of the revenues ot 
Thibet, whether in kind or in cash, shall be pledged or assigned to Great 
Britain or Russia or to any of their subjects. 


The arrangement concerning Thibet concludes with an annex 
in which Great Britain reaffirms her former declaration to 
evacuate the Chumbi Valley on the payment of an indemnity 
of 25 million rupees, provided “the trade marts mentioned in 
Article 2” of the Convention of 1904 “ have been effectively 
opened for three years, and that in the meanwhile the Thibetan 
authorities have faithfully complied in all respects with the 
terms of the said Convention of 1904.” In the event of our 
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occupation of the Chumbi Valley not being terminated at the 
anticipated time, “the British and Russian Governments will 
enter upon a friendly interchange of views on this subject.” 
Finally there is a declaration by the British Ambassador, to 
which the Russian Foreign Minister assents, that except by 
previous agreement neither Power shall send “any scientific 
mission whatever into Thibet during the next three years,” 
after which the two Governments will consult one another 
“as to the desirability of any ultcrior measures with regard to 
scientific expeditions to Thibet.” 


CONSIDERING the surprising support accorded by the 7zmes to 
Mr. Haldane’s paper scheme for creating a phantom army, 
Th which is admittedly founded on the illusion that 
e Problem , ; 
these islands are not invadable, exceptional 
significance attaches to the remarkable article 
from the pen of our contemporary’s able military correspondent 
(September 195), establishing, so far as it can be established 
without actual experiment, the contrary thesis. We hope, 
although it would be extravagant to expect, that these three 
columns of plain facts and common sense may not be wholly 
lost upon the Blue-Water maniacs in the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Committee of Defence, and the Cabinet, who, 
with the tacit connivance of an emasculate Navy League, are 
courting that “ blow at the heart of the British Empire” against 
which the late Lord Salisbury warned us, and which a formidable 
foe is preparing bydayand bynighttodeliver. This article maybe 
equally commended to Mr. Balfour, the late Prime Minister and 
ex-President of the Defence Committee, who has made Haldanism 
possible by his deplorable speech of May 11, 1905, dismissing 
invasion as a chimera beyond the pale of practical politics and 
unworthy of the consideration of responsible statesmen—an 
utterance which has hopelessly compromised his Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition by rendering it particeps criminis in the colossal follies of 
his Majesty’s Government. The Z7zmes writer does well to remind 
a self-complacent community that “ England has never in her 
long history been face to face with such redoubtable rivals as 
the Germans, Philip of Spain had the ships and men, but not 
the ports over against our shores. Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
had the armies, but an insufficient number of ships, and no 
organised ports in the Channel. The Dutch had the ships and 
the ports, but not the army.” The Germans, however, possess an 
immense army, an ever-increasing and already powerful navy 
and mercantile marine, and fully equipped ports. ‘They are 
a self-contained nation in all that relates to maritime activity, 
and they can boast, above all and better than all—a spirit of 
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enterprise and of sacrifice, a tenacity of purpose, and a know- 
ledge of the science of war which are unsurpassed.” While our 
Mandarins of both Parties are at one, though alone, in believing 
that British naval preponderance makes it unnecessary for us to 
even contemplate the contingency of a war with Germany, and 
while the pro-German clague on the London and provincial 
Press devotes itself to bamboozling the public as to the policy 
of Germany, the Zimes correspondent boldly and _ bluntly 
declares “ the eventuality of a contest with this mighty Power 
must never be out of our thoughts for a single hour.” In the 
event of the unexpected happening, our leading journal will 
hereafter be able to say, ‘(I told you so,” and the Government 
of the day will be unable to plead that they had no warning 
when they are impeached for the high crime and misdemeanour 
of neglecting the safety of the State. 


CONTRARY to the general belief, the German Navy is not the 
mushroom growth of yesterday. It has been systematically if 
Growth of intermittently elibineedg*e for nearly sixty years. 
German Navy. The first programme dates from I 848, when a 

Commission laid down that Prussia should turn 
her attention to the sea, with the object of becoming a naval 
Power, while nineteen years later the Preamble of a Naval 
Bill prescribed the successive stages in the attainment of 
this object: First, the protection of the German coasts ; 
secondly, the defence of sea-borne trade; and thirdly, the 
development of offensive power. After their wont, the Germans 
have methodically worked along these lines,and it was only when 
they had perfected their defensive measures on land and on sea 
that they became “ world politicians.” They have, in fact, 
followed a Napoleonic precept which the British seem to have 
forgotten. “You should make a start,” wrote Napoleon to 
the King of Naples in 1806, in discussing an expedition to 
Sicily, “from such a powerful defensive that the enemy will 
not dare to attack you. Then youcan be all offensive against 
the enemy, who will be able to do nothing inreply. There is 
the art of war. You will find plenty of people who can fight 
well, but do not understand the application of this principle. 
The whole art of war consists in a well-reasoned and ex- 
tremely circumspect defensive, followed by audacious and 
rapid attack.” From the military point of view England 
remains an undefended country. We have ignored the first 
half of the Napoleonic maxim, The Prussian naval pro- 
gramme of 1867 had not been completed in 1870, and 
the Prussians were so inferior to the French at sea that 
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they effected nothing. After the war a fresh naval pro- 
gramme was prepared, but it was some years. before 
a serious fleet was created. Among the great dates in the 
development of German sea-power are 1887, when the Kiel 
Canal was inaugurated, which practically doubled the German 
Navy by enabling its two halves to combine; and 1891, 
when in the words of the Z7mes correspondent, “ we ceded 
Heligoland to our loving cousins”—a graceful concession 
which is alleged to have been made without the knowledge of 
the British Admiralty. This island had long been coveted by 
German sailors as indispensable to the safety of the German 
coast. In our hands it was a valuable hostage for the good 
behaviour of Germany. Its surrender, so far from arousing 
German goodwill—a Will-o’-the-wisp which British politicians 
are perpetually seeking without ever finding—merely taught its 
consignees to despise us as squeezable weaklings, while we were 
held up to odium in the German Press for “doing ” Germany 
in the deal! The extraordinary anxiety of German statesmen 
(vide the Life of Lord Granville) to obtain Heligoland should 
have opened our eyes to its value as the Gibraltar of the North 
Sea, and it is somewhat significant that the year of its 
surrender was signalised by Admiral Hollmann's declaration 
in the Reichstag in favour of an offensive Navy, while a posse 
of pamphleteers were officially set in motion to preach Sea 
Power to the country. 


THEREAFTER the growth of the German fleet was easy and 
rapid, and the two programmes of 1898 and 1go0o brought 
It Germany into the front rank of naval nations, 
s Future 
Sineeath, Under the law of 1900 and supplementary 
g x ; 

measures, her Navy will consist by the year 
1917 of 38 battleships, 14 large armoured cruisers, 34 smaller 
cruisers, and 1ro2 destroyers, and by 1920 of 38 battleships, 
20 large cruisers, 38 smaller cruisers, and 144 destroyers, 
besides submarines and torpedo-boats, while the personnel is to 
be raised by nearly 50 per cent. Nor should we forget that 
provident Germany, unlike improvident England, is simulta- 
neously developing an adequate naval reserve to make good 
the wastage of war, and has already created a larger Intelli- 
gence Department than ours. But even this gigantic pro- 
gramme does not satisfy the boundless ambitions of the 
German Emperor and his people, and a movement is on 
foot, which like all political movements in Germany is inspired 
from headquarters, for another increase of the fleet, in which, 
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Centre Party (who has lately been rewarded by a judicial post 
at Kiel as a further stimulus to his naval ardour) is taking the 
lead. It is not at all unlikely, as the 7zmes correspondent points 
out, should our delegates at The Hague Conference fail to 
arrest armaments—and the attitude of Germany ensures their 
failure—that we shall be compelled to begin a naval game of 
Beggar my Neighbour with that Power. This aggravates 
“The Impending Naval Crisis” on which a Liberal and 
Cobdenite Member of Parliament, Mr. Carlyon  Bellairs, 
writes so earnestly and effctively in this number of the WVational 
Review. In any case, Germany is now, and will be still more 
in the future, in a position for vigorous naval action. ‘ Her 
best authorities appear to think it is by no means unlikely 
that the German Navy will be able to clear the way for the 
transport of an army of invasion across the North Sea. The 
German Navy is not only powerful, but it is always con- 
centrated, and it obeys a single impulse. It is not admissible 
to neglect a single precaution by sea or land when we are 
considering a chance of the hostility of this Power.” And 
yet, according to all accounts, our naval and military authori- 
ties are wilfully and wantonly neglecting every precaution, 
under the encouragement of purblind politicians of the type 
of Mr, Balfour and Mr. Haldane—and the nation should not 


forget that one Party is almost as blameworthy as the other— 
whose knowledge of war is about equal to their knowledge of 
the planet Mars, 


ACCORDING to the 7zmes correspondent, who has taken immense 
pains to verify his facts, there are on an average 400,000 tons 
net of British and German merchant shipping in 
the German ports of the North Sea and the 
Baltic on any given day, while the quay frontage 
of the North Sea ports enables 114 ships of 600 feet in length 
to be simultaneously berthed. That is to say, there is always 
in German ports sufficient shipping to carry an expedition 
adequate for the invasion of England, and these facilities 
increase every year, while an examination of the German rail- 
way system and the distributlon of the German Army shows 
that 200,000 men could be concentrated within thirty-six hours 
at the North Sea ports “without antecedent mobilisation.” 
‘The last class which passes to the reserve is always at the 
disposal of the Army Corps Commander, while since 345,000 
men are annually recalled to the colours for training, and the 
peace strength of the army is over 600,000 men, it would not 
be difficult to find the required number of troops without dis- 
locating or seriously affecting the German Army.” To the 
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suggestion that Germany would never take the risk of such a 
great enterprise, the writer answers that if Napoleon was willing 
to hazard the whole field army of France in August 1805, in 
an English expedition at a time when he knew that Austria 
and Russia were massing troops against him, why should the 
Germans be so much more timid ? The risk tothem would be 
infinitely less than to Napoleon, as they have over four million 
trained men to supply the required 200,000 or 300,000, and 
“success would bring the greatest Empire in the world’s 
history to the ground in a fortnight. That is the great standing 
temptation which our military decrepitude offers to men of 
ambition and resource. Failure might entail no vital injury 
upon Germany. That is the solace for men of unsteady reso- 
lution. Danger for danger, the risk continuously and com- 
placently incurred by England to-day would prove to be 
greater in case of sudden outbreak of war than when the 
Grand Army lay round Boulogne, and we with our fleets and 
our 700,000 or 800,000 men in arms at home offered up 
prayer in our churches against a fog.” Our peril would be 
infinitely greater to-day than at the time of the Armada, be- 
cause even supposing the Spaniards had landed, they would 
have encountered superior forces, 


IN discussing this problem, which is never out of the minds of 
the military strategists of Germany, in the pages of the 
Deutsche Rundschau in the year 1900, when it 
was safe for the policy of attacking England to 
be openly advocated, as we were entirely pre- 
occupied in the South African War, General von der Goltz, 
than whom there is no higher authority in the German 
Empire, stated that 


the national energy of Germany has need of space, and the soil of our 
country has become insufficient. The dream of a greater Germany has 
become a law for the present generation, under the iron hand of necessity. 
. . . War with England has nothing improbable about it. . . . Violence is a 
right for people who fear for their existence. .. . The progress of Russia 
on the side of India is not independent of her relations with Germany. 
Turkey, our friend, is on the flank of the British line of communications 
with the East. Resistance by Germany is far from being impossible, and 
our chances of success against England improve day by day. 


General von de 
Goltz’s View. 


After discussing the dispersion of our ships, General von der 
Goltz declared that numbers were less decisive on sea than on 
land, and in his opinion numerical inferiority could be made 
good by superior material and superior personnel, and with 
careful preparation and rapid mobilisation, Germany might 
secure momentary superiority. ‘It is inaccurate to consider 
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an invasion of England to be chimerical and unreaiisable. The 
distance is short and can easily be traversed by an enterprising 
Admiral who succeeds by the excellence of his fleet and by his 
audacity in obtaining for a short time command of the 
sea.” ‘ Germany,” concluded the great German general, “ can 
meet the trial when it comes and must not lose a single 
day in preparing for it.” Endless authorities could be quoted 
in a similar sense, and against the dicta of scientific strategists, 
who have already succeeded in educating the nation at large 
to the necessity, the wisdom and the practicability of the mighty 
enterprise of invading England, we can only set an apocryphal 
utterance of General von Moltke, and the odzter dicta of Parlia- 
mentary amateurs, with whom the wish is father to the thought, 
and who declare invasion impossible in order to save themselves 
the necessity of counter-preparation. 


IN the face of our general naval superiority, the success of a 
German attack admittedly depends upon surprise, and as the 
Times writer observes, “there are some who 
would lull us into a false sense of security by 
describing an attack by surprise as ‘an act of the blackest 
treachery,’ which we may cover with our maledictions, but 
when the interests, the security, or the existence of the State 
are involved, the whole theory and practice of Prussia is to act 
first and to talk afterwards.” This is so well known to every 
one who is even in the slightest degree acquainted with military 
literature and history that it is unnecessary to labour the point, 
but as the “ Black Treachery School has made perverts in high 
places,” it is as well to remind them of Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion of Frederick the Great’s performance : “ Without any de- 
claration of war, without any demand for reparation, in the 
very act of pouring forth compliments and assurances of good 
will, Frederick commenced hostilities. Many thousand of his 
troops were actually in Silesia before the king of Hungary knew 
that he had set up any claim to any part of his dominions,” If 
a sudden movement of the German navy could destroy, or even 
paralyse for a few days or hours, that fragment of our Navy 
which happened to be near the Thames, the Medway, and the 
Straits of Dover, there would be nothing to prevent a rapid 
disembarkation of a large German army on the shores of the 
United Kingdom, given always Moltke’s reservation as to “wind, 
weather, circumstances, and luck.” There are several places 
between the Thames and the Wash possessing four miles of 
beach favourable for landing, while further north there are 
many more. 

We landed a light division in the Crimea in one hour, and our good allies, 
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the French, landed 6000 men in twenty-five minutes. If we can land 
10,000 men on a mile of beach, we can land 100,000 men on ten miles of 
beach within the same limits of time. To say that we are restricted to the 
mile of beach upon which the first 10,000 land is an argument which brings 
tears to the eyes. We might just as well suggest that every man who goes 
to the City in the morning must pass under the Marble Arch. 


How far are our auxiliary forces ready for such an emergency ? 
According to the evidence of a commanding officer of Volunteers a 
before the Norfolk Commission, “ We have no organisation, so 3 
far as we know. We do not know where we have to go; we 
do not know where our stores are accurately ; we once tried 
to see our mobilisation stores, but we could not satisfy our- 
selves that they even existed.” He pathetically confessed that 
he would like to have a month before taking the field. But at 
the end of a month there would be no field to take. Mr. 
Haldane, be it remembered, requires six months from the 
beginning of war for the training of his so-called territorial 
army, 2.¢., xearly six months after our unconditional surrender 
to the Germans, as described in Mr. Dawson’s graphic volume, 
The Message, the first two hundred pages of which ought to be 4 
read by every serious Englishman. 7 
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THE Times correspondent concludes his masterly analysis by 
reminding our amiable theorists and Parliamentary windbags 

— that the problem of invasion can only be solved 3 
by blood and iron, Our success in resisting b 
Germany will primarily depend upon our 
previous arrangements. In the words of Lord Overstone, 
“ Negligence alone can bring about the calamity under dis- 
cussion.” There is no shadow of an excuse for our present Z 
insecurity. Instead of Sir John Fisher’s policy of petits paquets, 
dissipating our great fleet into little squadrons, each of which 
is inferior to the concentrated German High Sea Fleet, J 
the writer demands that Great Britain should permanently 
maintain a battle fleet in the North Sea “under a single 
command, stronger than the German fleet, in full com- 
mission throughout the year, invariable in strength, and 
possessing under the absolute control of its commander all the 
adjuncts and accessories of sea-power—viz., adequate, secure 
and convenient bases, ample cruisers, scouts, submarines, and 
store ships, together with a fleet of transports ready to embark 
10,000 marines at an hour’s notice.” We would respectfully 
commend this admirable advice to those so-called “ experts” 
who devote themselves in the 7imes and elsewhere to upholding 
the Fisher régime, and defending the indefensible policy of 
distributing power and responsibility “‘among several semi- 
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independent Sea-Wardens round the coast,” who wili “ enter 
upon a contest with all the notorious disadvantages inherent 
in allied operations ’—a suicidal proceeding against which 
Lord Charles Beresford has protested, and for his pains 
has been assailed by the mud-slingers in the entourage of Sir 
john Fisher, 


WE cannot, however, afford to put all our eggs into one 
basket, and besides taking elementary naval precautions, Great 


Britain must possess an army as ready to take 
the field in case of emergencies as the Indian 
army. We must, moreover, have a definite plan 
of operations, for which our General Staff is as 
directly responsible as the German General Staff is responsible 
for German plans of campaign, Every officer and man must 
know what he has to do, and must be ready and able to do it. 
We require not only a billeting law, but we must practise the 
art of billeting, as otherwise the whole system will break down. 
To quote again Lord Overstone, “the general confusion and 
ruin which the presence of a hostile army on Britsh soil must 
produce, will be such that it would be absolute madness on the 
part of the Government and the people of this country were 
they to omit any possible measure of precaution, or to shrink 
from any sacrifice by which the occurrence of such a catastrophe 
may be rendered impossible.’ We will conciude with 
Macaulay’s description of a desolated country which we would 
earnestly commend to the attention of patriotic Englishmen, 
because if things are ailowed to drift in their present direction, 
it is as certain as anything human can be that long before men 
of middle age have become old men we shall see some such 
spectacle in these fair islands : 

Everywhere the traces of destruction and decay. .. . The city had been 
more than once plundered. . . . The ruin of private fortunes, the distress of 
all ranks, was such as might appal the firmest mind. Almost every province 
had been the seat of war, and of war conducted with merciless ferocity. . . 
The fields lay uncultivated. The very seed-corn had been devoured in the 
madness of hunger. The population had decreased to the frightful extent of 
ten percent. A sixth of the males capable of bearing arms had actually 
perished on the field of battle. In some districts no labourers, except 
women, were seen in the fields at harvest time. In others the traveller 
passed shuddering through a succession of silent villages, in which not a 
single inhabitant remained. The currency had been debased ; the authority 
of laws and magistrates had been suspended ; the whole social system was 
deranged. Everything that was not military violence was anarchy. 

But this we shall be told is all moonshine, because the editor 
of the Westminster Gazette has been féted in Germany, the 
German Emperor is to be féted in England, and Mr. Balfour 
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and Mr, Haldane, who differ on many things, are agreed in 
declaring that invasion is impossible. Those whom the Gods 
destroy they first make mad. 


THANKS to the ineffable ineptitude of the Prime Minister, who 
is incomparably the most incompetent politician who has ever 
muddled the affairs of the House of Commons, 

The Close of Parli te : 
een arliament remained sitting until August 28, 
* when, to the immense relief of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of its members, as well as the public at large, it 
was prorogued. The country can breathe more freely for 
some months. That the Session was a failure was primarily 
due to the miscalculation of the Cabinet in exhausting its con- 
structive energies on a measure which no one on either side of 
the Irish Channel wanted, z.e., the Irish Council Bill. On the 
ignominious rejection of this impossible project by the 
Nationalist Convention in Dublin after it had been approved 
by the House of Commons by the usual mammoth majority— 
a fact not to be lost sight of during the Autumn campaign 
against the House of Lords, because it affords a conclusive 
answer to those who pretend to regard the eleclive branch of 
the Legislature as a mirror of the people—no Ministerial 
measure was ripe for introduction, and consequently the 
House of Commons was encouraged to give its days and 
nights to the discussion of Mr. Haldane’s so-called Army 
Reforms, which according to Constitutional experts could 
have been equally well effected by administrative order. 
It speaks volumes for the efficiency of our Parliamentarians 
that this discovery was only made after the Session had been 
wasted. The closing Speech from the Throne, which was 
read by the Lord Chancellor, was of the usual character. 
After an expression of satisfaction at the recent visit of the 
King and Queen cf Denmark, and Prince Fushimi who had 
come on a special mission from “my ally, the Emperor of 
Japan, to convey his Majesty’s thanks for the Order of the 
Garter,” there followed the customary declaration that “ my 
relations with foreign Powers continue to be friendly.” An 
Agreement had been concluded with the Spanish Government 
“for the preservation of their respective interests in that part 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic with which both countries 
are concerned,” and a hope was expressed that the delibera- 
tions of the Hague Conference, to which British delegates 
had been sent “in response to an invitation from the Russian 
Government,” will “tend to mitigate the evils of war, and 
secure the peace of the world.” 
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As Sir Henry Campbeil-Bannerman has publicly declared that 
he dislikes Imperialism, it is not surprising that the Imperial 
paragraphs of the Royal Speech (which though 
attributed to the King is drafted by Ministers) 
should be of an unusually jejune character. In 
spite of “certain passing difficulties,” the Government had 
framed plans for improving the machinery of Indian adminis- 
tration while “ practical steps have already been taken for 
securing the presence and advice of Indian members in the 
Council of India,” while the Imperial Conference, at which 
Ministers are evidently conscious that they did not shine, 
was disposed of in this non-committal paragraph: “The 
meeting of the Prime Ministers and other leading statesmen 
of my Dominions beyond the seas with the representatives 
of the Imperial Government, was a source of deep satisfac- 
tion to me, and I note with gratification the arrangements for 
future meetings at fixed intervals, under the title of Imperial 
Conferences, for the free discussion of questions of common 
concern,” The grant of ‘full self-government” to the 
Orange River Colony was described as calculated to promote 
the “welfare and contentment” of its people—a somewhat 
cynical description of the cowardly abandonment of the 
British population of that country to the tender mercies of a 
vindictive enemy, under conditions which deny them all 
prospect of exercising the slightest influence on the manage- 
ment of their local affairs, This is part and parcel of the 
Little Englander policy of establishing an unbroken Dutch 
ascendency from Cape Town to the Limpopo, which has pro- 
ceeded apace ever since our Pro-Boer Government entered 
office. Under these circumstances, to speak of the “ welfare 
and contentment” of the people of the Orange River Colony 
must seem to the British minority a gratuitous addition 
of insult to injury. Sir John Fisher, who is reported to be 
growing exceedingly nervous, sensitive and alarmed at the 
increasing criticism of his autocracy, was doubtless responsible 
for the insertion of the paragraph in the Speech from the 
Throne commending “ the efficient condition and admirable 
appearance of .. . the newly constituted Home Fleet,” which 
according to independent testimony is not a war fleet in the 
hitherto accepted sense of that term, for the simple reason that 
it is not kept in constant readiness for war. It is a Bank Holiday 
fleet, or, in other words, so much “ eyewash” for the British 
public. Mr. Haldane had been equally successful in securing 
a paragraph belauding that other gigantic imposture, “ the 
reorganisation of the Forces of the Crown,” which “ re- 
organises” the Regular Army “ into six great divisions,” and 
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the Auxiliary Forces “into a Home or Second Line Army,” 
while provision has been made “ for filling up serious gaps in 
the Regular or Field Army of the first line.” By this ingenious 
euphemism is the fact concealed that Mr. Haldane has reduced 
our inadequate Regular Army by 40,000 men, rendering us 
impotent to despatch a serious expeditionary force abroad, while 
there is absolutely no organisation capable of resisting a formid- 
able raid, much less an invasion, On the outbreak of war Mr. 
Haldane, or rather Mr. Haldane’s unfortunate successor, be- 
cause our present War Minister is far too astute to await the 
testing of his Territorial Army, will, as we have seen, be 
compelled to beseech the enemy for “six months’ lore” in 
which to prepare his forces. This idea is said to appeal to 
“the sporting instincts” of the British people, but it will 
hardly appeal to their unsportsmanlike opponents, to whom 
war is not a game of cricket, football, golf or bridge, but the 
ultima ratio of nations in earnest. 


THE review of legislation in the closing Speech consisted 
of the usual self-glorification of Ministers, who on_ their 
own showing have placed a series of heroic 
and beneficent measures on the Statute Book 
which will create a new heaven and a new earth for the 
disinherited Democracy; inter alia, the Small Holdings and 
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Allotments Act (England and Wales), which “will afford 
opportunities of advancement to the rural population, and 
will . . . act as some check on migration to the towns.” 
The establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal would 
“confirm still further the confidence of the public in the 
administration of justice,” among other legislation being 
the Patents and Designs Act, the Medical Inspection of 
School-children, the Evicted Tenants Act, an Amendment 
of the Company Acts, the legalisation of marriage with 
the Deceased, Wife’s Sister, a measure to enable women to 
serve on local bodies in England and Scotland, &c. &c., none 
of which, be it remembered, could have become law without 
the consent and co-operation of the House of Lords, and there- 
fore every Ministerial panegyric on the benignant activity of the 
Commons is equally a tribute to the Peers, and affords an anni- 
hilating answer to the allegation that they devote themselves to 
thwarting the will of the people whenever a Radical Government 
is in power. Ministers cannot have it both ways; either they 
must leave off blowing their own trumpet as legislators, or they 
must abandon their inane campaign against the Upper House. 
As a matter of fact, the Peers have displayed a wonderful 
capacity for “ swallow,” and if they be open to criticism, it is 
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not for having rejected too much, but for having accepted too 
much. Dubious and speculative measures have slipped through 
during the past Session with dangerous facility. The Premier’s 
mismanagement has prevented any adequate discussion in the 
House of Commons, where there has been an unwarrantable 
extension of the “hole and corner” system of Grand Com- 
mittees, and such an unsparing, unprecedented, and unscrupu- 
lous employment of the “ gag and guillotine,” that even Radi- 
cals have murmured. Towards the end of the Session a huge 
mass of undigested legislation was pitchforked at the heads of 
the Peers in the form of a series of ultimatums, and although 
the “other place” did its utmost to remedy the more glaring 
blunders of the House of Commons, they were rarely afforded 
time for the adequate consideration of any single Bill. Then 
again, although the Lords are recognised as having acquitted 
themselves in an exceedingly delicate and difficult situation with 
exceptional judgment and skill, they are only human beings, 
and there must, be an inevitable tendency on the part of a 
perpetually threatened Second Chamber to regard and treat 
measures less on their merits than as so many moves in the 
campaign against itself. The Prime Minister has publicly avowed 
that his attitude and action are inspired by “tactics.” Not 
unnaturally the Peers are tempted to meet inferior tactics with 
superior tactics, but this predominance of tactics prevents the 
House of Lords from being an ideal second Chamber. 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has repeatedly pronounced 
the House of Lords to be utterly unfit to exercise independent 
legislative functions, but he refuses to abolish 
it, because it provides his Party with a standing 
grievance, and because it furnishes him with an easy method 
of “raising the wind.” In the light of the Premier’s inability 
to parry the searching inquiries of his own supporters, Mr. 
Lea and Mr, Markham, it can no longer be contested that 
British Prime Ministers habitually sell peerages for cash contri- 
butions to the Party funds, and we regret to observe that Mr. 
Balfour should be no less anxious to uphold this odious, 
immoral, because demoralising, system than the sanctimonious 
humbug at the head of the Government. Our Party leaders 
have made no attempt to explain the constant ennoblement 
of wealthy nonentities who have never rendered any avowable 
public service, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would be 
very hard put to it to account for the twenty peerages which 
have signalised his twenty months’ Premiership. To suppose 
that a record Peer-maker can conduct a successful crusade 
against the House of Lords is to assume that the British 
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people have lost all sense of humour, The Radicals have never 
had any, and as the present Premier is a Scotsman as well as 
a Radical he may be expected to open the ball in the beginning 
of October with becoming gravity. It is therefore advisable 
to recall the closing events of the session. Of the principal 
measures under discussion at the end of August, we need say 
nothing of Mr, Harcourt’s Small Holdings Bill, because the 
Peers abstained from insisting on their excellent amendments, 
which would have materially improved it, and that measure 
received the Royal Assent in the form desired by the Govern- 
ment, According to the Tribune, it will “democratise agriculture,” 
by putting “ the agricultural community upon the land.” More- 
over, it “furnishes a complete machinery which the humblest 
labourer can put into immediate operation.” “The blank horizon 
which confronted the agricultural labourer, who desired by 
thrift and toil to make a provision for his children and for 
himself in old age, will be brightened in future by a definite 
prospect of being able to improve his position,” and so forth. 
Similar predictions have been made regarding every Radical 
Bil which has ever become an Act, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the prophets have been confounded by the 
event. We sincerely hope that this latest experiment may 
‘‘democratise agriculture,” but we have our doubts, 


THE Scottish Landholders Bill, as we saw last month, was 
not “slain by the Lords,” but was abandoned by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in a weil-simulated ft of 
temper as a matter of tactics, as he ingenuously 
confessed in the House of Commons, This 
egregious measure, which, as Lord Rosebery pointed out, 
would have turned Scotland into another Ireland by introduc- 
ing the curse of dual ownership, never survived the pulverising 
Criticism of the ex-Prime Minister, who is no less a Scotsman 
than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and presumably knows 
something of the Scottish land question as well as of Scottish 
public opinion, Lord Rosebery led the Opposition in the 
House of Lords, and his example encouraged Lord Lansdowne 
to propose the postponement of the Scottish Bull until the 
English Bill had been considered, and subsequently to make 
a fair offer, immediately accepted by Lord Ripon, to preserve 
the clauses amending the Crofters Acts, in order to meet the 
wishes of the Highland members, but to substitute for the 
‘Irish clauses” of the Bill the provisions cf the English 
measure, the conditions in the Lowlands being practically 
identical with those prevailing south of the Tweed. Lord 
Ripon was summarily thrown overboard by a Cabinet Council 
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—a strong hint to any self-respecting politician to seek a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility—and the 
Scottish Bill was withdrawn, after a histrionic demonstration 
by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, asa suitable 
ingredient in the process of “filling up the cup.” It is worth 
noting in parenthesis as somewhat ominous for the coming 
campaign against the Lords, that the Trade Union Congress 
has unanimously declared in favour of making Old Age 
Pensions the first plank in the platform of the Labour Party, 
who have their doubts as to the bond fides of the Peer-maker’s 
crusade against the Peers, The action of the Government in 
sacrificing the interests of the Crofter communities to tactical 
considerations has caused considerable resentment in the far 
north, though Radical wire-pullers allege that the political 
passions of the Highlanders can be sufficiently aroused for the 
autumn agitation. We are so fortunate as to present our 
readers with an able and authoritative article on the whole 
question by Mr. Munro Ferguson, the Liberal member for 
Leith Burghs, who moved the rejection of the Scottish Land- 
holders Bill in the House of Commons. 


ANOTHER highly contentious agrarian measure was the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, which was introduced by the long-suffering 
Evicted Mr. Birrell as a sop to Mr. Redmond and the 
Parliamentary Nationalists, to assist them in 
combating their domestic enemies of the Sinn 
Fein and other factions, who are seriously threatening their 
position (vide the interesting article by An Irish Nationalist on 
‘The Passing of the Irish Parliamentary Party”). Amz Evicted 
Tenants Bill is said to have been part of the “* Concordat ” of the 
Land Conference, which preceded Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act of 
1903. We have no hesilation in saying that she Evicted Tenants 
Bill is one of the most monstrous, if not the most monstrous, of 
all the Irish measures which have been presented to the British 
Parliament during the last twenty years, and in its original 
form was an intolerable infamy. Mr. Birrell proposed to arm 
a majority of the Estates Commissioners (a thoroughly untrust- 
worthy body) with power to expropriate existing tenants on 
any terms they pleased, from any land they pleased, in order 
to re-instate the dupes of the “ plan of campaign,” while the 
means by which this measure was promoted may be gathered 
from the fact that when it emerged from Grand Committee in 
the House of Commons, only three of its fifteen clauses had 
been discussed, and only one day was allotted to the Report 
stage! The usual efforts were made to intimidate the Peers into 
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swallowing it as it stood, and though in our opinion the House 
of Lords would have been better advised in rejecting Lord 
Lansdowne’s advice and in refusing it a Second Reading—as 
the patron of Sir Antony Macdonell Lord Lansdowne 
is not to be trusted on Irish questions—they accepted 
its principle, but insisted on safeguarding Jdond-fide tenants 
from compulsory expropriation, and restricted the operation 
of the Bill to 2000 cases, They likewise secured some sort of 
appeal from the Estates Commissioners as regards value to the 
Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Justice Wyllie, and as regards other 
matters to a Judge of the King’s Bench. Mr. Birrell declared ina 
lachrymose speech that these amendments robbed the measure 
of its chief value as a message of peace to the people of Ireland, 
but it nevertheless remained a valuable measure, and rather 
than risk its total destruction he was “prepared to yield to 
superior force.” The [rish Secretary’s rodomontade was a hint to 
the Nationalists, which they were not slow to take, to make a 
“demonstration” against the Lords comparable to that of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman on the Scottish Land Bill, and 
accordingly they left the House in a body when the Ministerial 
motion to agree with the Lords’ amendments was put. Mr. 
Redmond has, however, subsequently “ given the show away,” 
according to his wont, because in the course of one of his 
incendiary speeches he recognised the value of the Evicted 
Tenants Act. Thus he claims credit from the people of Ireland 
for extorting a valuable concession from the brutal Saxon 
while he would make the Lords responsible before the British 
democracy for any disorders which may follow “ the menacing 
movement ” which he is now engaged in fomenting. 
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As we have seen, there is no material for an anti-House of 
Lords agitation in connection with the English Land Bill, and 
Scottish Land the controversy on the Scottish Bill is largely a 
Calas. domestic difference among Liberals, while it will 

be impossible to impress the nation with the 
iniquity of the Peers in protecting donaé fide tenants from the 
arbitrary action of the Estates Commissioners, Last year the 
House of Lords threw out one Ministerial measure out of the 
sixty Bills presented to them, viz.,the Plural Voting Bill, of which 
no One was enamoured, and of which nothing has since been 
heard, while they so modified the Education Bill, which was 
regarded askance from many quarters, as to give Ministers an 
excuse for abandoning it. This year the Lords have passed fifty- 
six Ministerial Bills, all ex-hypothesi statesmanlike and all bene- 
ficent,and have rejected onlyone measure, viz.,the Scottish Land 
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Values Bill, a highly contentious and speculative measure, of 
which the House of Lords only obtained cognisance on 
August 26, when it was introduced ina feeble, halting speech by 
Lord Hamilton of Dalziell, who evidently knew nothing about 
it, and who cheerfully advised its “ careful consideration in 
committee” within forty-eight hours of the prorogation of 
Parliament, This measure was ably criticised by leading 
Scotsmen, and was rejected by a majority of 87, viz., 118 to 31. 
In a trenchant speech, Lord Robertson denounced its fanciful 
provisions, and depicted the bewilderment of a matter-of-fact 
Glasgow shopkeeper who was asked to assist in an imaginative 
assessment of the unimproved value of his own premises, z.e., 
the value of the site of his shop without any buildings ! 
If such an inquiry came to him in business hours, he 
might be tempted to repeat the reply made to a mis- 
sionary on a battlefeld by a wounded American soldier: 
“Stranger, this is no time for conundrums.” Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh exposed the unworkableness of the Bill, while Lord 
Saltoun declared that the cost of the valuation in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, would approximate to a 
million pounds, The Lord Chancellor being unable to cope 
with his critics, contented himself with saying that there was a 
strong demand in Scotland and England for a change in the 
present system of rating, as it was not fair that persons 
possessing property of great value should escape their fair 
share of taxation, merely because they had not put it to its 
most profitable use. Lord Lansdowne emphasised the invidious- 
ness of compelling owners to declare under penalties the site 
values of their land, and denounced the Bill as involving the 
abandonment of the principle of ascertainable, taxable capacity. 
The new system would substitute a basis of pure conjecture for 
the present basis of solid facts. The Lords were fully justified 
in rejecting a measure of such a character produced at the 
twelfth hour, and the more sober members of the Liberal Party 
are heartily grateful to the Peers for their action in this 
matter, and Unionist speakers should have no difficuity in 
exposing the sharp practice whereby Ministers sought to 
smuggle this measure on to the Statute Book under cover of 
a host of other Bills, Since the close of the Session Lord 
Rosebery has made a remarkable speech in Glasgow denounc- 
ing the Premier’s policy as setting up a Single Chamber 
Constitution, and describing himself a strong Second Chamber 
man rather than “a House of Lords” man which means 
let us hope that Lord Rosebery’s committee will bring for- 
ward a scheme for the reform of the House of Lords. 
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Mr. GARVIN’S illuminating article, “ Preference or McKinleyism,” 
should serve to dilute the nonsense appearing in the Cobdenite 
Th Press on the subject of the Australian Tariff. 
e Austra- : : ; 

lian Tariff. As our contributor points out, the increased 

duties are the direct, logic:l, and inevitable 
outcome of the attitude of the Home Government at the 
Imperial Conference, when Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
told the Colonial statesmen in Parliamentary language to “ go 
to the devil,” while one of their number subsequently boasted 
at a public meeting that the door had been banged, bolted and 
barred on the Premiers, and that not a pennyworth of prefer- 
ence would ever be given ona single Colonial peppercorn so 
long as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman remained the national 
hall-porter, The insular insolence of our so-called Imperial 
statesmen, who are neither Imperial nor statesmen, is simply 
stimulating separatism and provincialism throughout the 
Empire, and it is childish of British journalists, who rejoiced 
at the failure of the Imperial Conference, to affect astonish- 
ment or annoyance at the action of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in screwing up the Australian Tariff. The Australians, 
like every other community except the inhabitants of this island, 
and the Turkish Empire, are Protectionists, having learnt from 
history, especially British history, that Protection means 
progress, but for the sake of the “larger patriotism” they 
were willing to modify their local policy by substantial prefer- 
ences On British goods in return for reciprocal treatment 
in our market. They brought their proposals to London, but 
hardly obtained a civil hearing. The Home Government flatly 
refused even to reduce existing dutics for the sake of the prin- 
ciple of Imperial Preference. The Commonwealth Government, 
which is even more democratic than ours, and as such depen- 
dent on public opinion, had no alternative except to develop 
their local policy of Protection, but Mr. Deakin and Sir William 
Lyne were so impressed by the manifestations of Imperial 
sentiment outside official circles in the Mother Country, that 
they determined to leave the issue open, and accordingly while 
the door is banged in England, it is left ajar in Australia, 
where British goods will receive a useful preference of 5 per 
cent. over foreign goods, should the new Tariff be approved in 
its present form by the Commonwealth Parliament. It is far 
more than Cobdenites had any right to expect. It is certainly 
more than the Home Government deserve, As Mr, Garvin 
observes, the incident is a signal vindication of the sagacity and 
foresight of Mr. Chamberlain, who told his countrymen four 
years ago that for the Empire the only choice lay between 
Preference and McKinleyism, 
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THE recent rise in the price of food and fuel is another re- 
minder to the poorer people of this country of the blessings of 
“Doom” of Free Trade, while Mr. Haldane’s purchase of 
Sesa Penin horse shoes in the United States on the ingenu- 

"ous ground that a highly protected community 
can supply a better and cheaper article than Cobdenite England, 
has likewise helped to open many blind eyes. Then again the 
action of the so-called Free Traders of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, who insist on protecting labour while refusing to protect 
goods which are the product of labour—with the result that 
countless English working men remain permanently unem- 
ployed, unless they emigrate to some protected country—has 
driven another very long nail into the coffin of Free Imports. 
The President of the Bath Trade Union Congress, Mr. Gill, 
M.P., declared that Old Age Pensions must be the “ first plank” 
in the Labour platform, and the Congress carried a portentous 
resolution condemning the Government for its failure to intro- 
duce Old Age Pensions last Session, and demanding “that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shall make provision in his next 
Budget for the commencement on January 1, 1909, of the pay- 
ment of pensions of not less than five shillings per week to all 
persons of sixty years of age and upwards,” coup!ed with an 
instruction to the Parliamentary Committee to start an agitation 
“with a view to securing the immediate solution of this urgent 
social problem.” Our esteemed but apprehensive contem- 
porary the Sfectator informs Ministers that should they obey 
this order they “must expect themselves to be denounced, 
and rightly denounced, for introducing Protection on the 
instalment principle.” Such a scheme “can only mean the 
doom of Free Trade and the adoption of a general tariff, 
Every practical financier knows that it is absolutely im- 
possible to obtain another thirty-five millions a year by direct 
taxation or by retrenchment. The whole or nearly the whole 
of the money will have to be got by Customs duties,” which 
the Spectator estimates “ will have to be at least 40 per cent, 
ad valorem on all manufactured and partly manufactured 
articles. Where,” it inquires, “ with such a tariff, is Free 
Trade?” While the Spectator threatens the Government with 
excommunication in the event of their coquetting with Old Age 
Pensions, Mr. Keir Hardie, the master of many legions, has 
warned them that if they shirk this problem, the working 
classes will embrace Tariff Reform ex masse. Free Trade is 
not worth many years’ purchase in this country. 
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THE laity of the Church of England had considerable sym- 
pathy with the gallant fight of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
The Church and the Bishops against the nat to legalise 
Nation. ™*Tiage with the deceased, wife’s sister, for 
meee which there never has been any widespread 
demand, and which is repugnant to the feelings of many ‘ 
Englishmen and many more Englishwomen, but the action 
of the Episcopacy since the Bill became an Act is calculated 
to excite considerable concern, The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, and several other bishops, are 
; exhorting the clergy to refuse to solemnise these marriages, 
which are apparently to be boycotted as incestuous unions by 
the Church although they have become the law of the land. 
We cannot think that this factious sectarian attitude is worthy 
of a National and Established Church, and we fear that if 
persisted in it will play the game of her many enemies, The 
Bishop of Carlisle has recently (September 17) delivered a 
courageous address which will strike a responsive chord in lay 
breasts. According to Dr. Diggle denationalisation rather than 
disestablishment or disendowment is the great danger menacing 
the Church of England, with the result of placing a great gulf 
between the English Church and the English nation. Personally 
his lordship disapproves of marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister, but he points out that after half a century’s exhaustive 
discussion, the three estates of the realm, containing many 
earnest Churchmen, as well as many devout and learned Non- 
conformists, have declared that these unions are not contrary 
to the law of God as revealed by Holy Scripture. “In these 
circumstances, when Holy Scripture has left us free, and the 
national conscience, as declared by its elected representatives, 
is favourable to these marriages, is the Church going to bind 
where God has not bound?” He refuses to censure any 
clergyman for celebrating these marriages or for allowing his 
Church to be used for this purpose. It may be hoped that 
other bishops will speak in a like sense, so as to counteract 
the extremists who have momentarily captured the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


ALTHOUGH the Hague Conference continues to consume an 
unconscionable amount of printer’s ink, its positive fruit may 
be summarised in the words of a well-known 
topical song—“ Blank! blank! absolutely blank!” 
The Conference has, it is true, agreed to the creation of an In- 
ternational Prize Court, but we hesitate to believe that any 
British Government will allow our belligerent rights to be 
VOL. L 13 
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adjudicated upon by a tribunal with nothing to guide it except 
the caprice and prejudice of its personnel. There is no inter- 
national law in the proper sense of that term. The Germans 
can claim the full credit of wrecking the Hague Conference, 
although their friends in the Liberal Press have taken good 
care to conceal the fact from the Liberal public, lest Anglo- 
German relations be prejudiced. Considerable comment has 
been caused in diplomatic circles by the support Germany has 
received at the Hague from the United States delegation, which 
gives colour to the remarkable rumour referred to by our well- 
informed Washington correspondent, Mr. Maurice Low, that 
there is some secret understanding between Roosevelt I, and 
Wilhelm II. We have long suspected it. , , , There is little to 
say concerning Morocco except that the French have acquitted 
themselves as well as an almost impossible situation permitted. 
While order has been established within range of their guns at 
Casa Blanca, which have been admirably handled both afloat 
and onshore, nothing decisive has yet been done toclear up the 
general situation, and the moment the French Government pro- 
pose any practical step, theyreceive a gentle reminder from Berlin 
of the provisions of the Algeciras Convention. The Wilhelm- 
strasse hopes ultimately to worry the French oui of Morocco, or 
to blackmail them into “compensation,” if possible at British 
expense. The visit of the German Emperor to King Edward 
this autumn is already being exploited by German diplomacy to 
that end. , , , Ireland is drifting towards anarchy comparable 
to that of Morocco. The promoters of outrage (vide the infa- 
mous speech of Mr. Ginnell, the patentee of ‘“ cattle-driving ’’) 
are actually allowed to boast, unrebuked by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that the Cabinet sympathises with the organisation 
of outrage,and secretly hopes that it may be successful in clearing 
the land of ‘‘ ranchers.” When murder is attempted, as in the 
case of Lord Ashtown, Dublin Castle seeks to prejudice the case 
by circulating infamous police reports before the trial, accusing 
the victim of trying to commit suicide by blowing himself up. 
This is what a short course of “ Birrelling” has brought things 
to. The Liberal Government is evidently determined to make the 
government of Ireland impossible, with the object of convincing 
the predominant partner of the dire necessity of Home Rule., , , 
Our readers will be particularly interested in Major MacMunn’s 
impressions of the Swiss militia system, formed during the recent 
tour organised by that very public-spirited body the National 
Service League, in order to enable some thirty politicians of all 
persuasions, including ten Liberal and Labour members, to study 
a military system where real efficiency is combined with real 
economy on a thoroughly democratic basis. 


THE PASSING OF THE IRISH 
PARLIAMENTARY PARTY 


“THE usual rules have proved powerless to ensure orderly and 
effective debate. A new and exceptional course is imperatively 
demanded, and I am satisfied that I shall best carry out the will 
of the House, and may rely upon its support, if I decline to call 
upon any more members to speak, and at once proceed to put 
the question from the chair.” 

It wasin these words that Mr. Speaker Brand delivered his coup 
d'état at 9 A.M. on the morning of Wednesday, February 2, 1881. 
The Chamber had been in continuous session since the preceding 
Monday. The Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) 
Bill was under discussion, and the Irish members, led by Parnell, 
had held up the legislative coach for forty-one hours on end. 

More is meant here than meets the eye. This scene marked 
the culmination and the catastrophe of that policy of organised 
and systematic obstruction inaugurated so astutely and practised 
so relentlessly by Parnell. Within a few minutes, before the 
commotion consequent on Mr. Speaker’s stroke had subsided, 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice of his urgency resolution. This latter 
was the forerunner of a long series of resolutions, rules, and 
standing orders which have relegated the arm of obstruction to 
the limbo of the battle-axe and the cross-bow. At the beginning 
of the next session Mr. Gladstone introduced his new rules and 
closure. More stringent methods still were sanctioned in 1887 
and 1888. And finaily the device of closure by compartments, 
styled “the guillotine,” arrived to perfect the system. 

All these changes were inevitable. Doubtless Parnell him- 
self during those night-long battles of the giants must have 
realised that the game could not go on merrily for ever—that in 
sheer self-defence the House would have to remodel its primitive 
methods of procedure. 

But it was magnificent while it lasted, the old obstruction. If 
| were to pick out that member whose name will be most perma- 
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nently associated with the practice, I should select Mr. Biggar. 
“ What's that ?” Disraeli is reported to have asked when first that 
weird Quasimodo climbed to his feet,and,the while he rubbed that 
furry waistcoat on his paunch the wrong way in a manner to give 
one goose-flesh, started talking in the scrannel accent of Belfast. 
He would assure the House that what he really wanted was to 
make a bad Bill good or a good Bill better. With this laudable 
object in view, he would read endless ex‘racts from Blue-books 
until his voice was frayed so thin that it was no longer audible 
to the chair, and then, being admonished, would gather up his 
literature and, with imperturbable good-humour, step down 
to the Treasury bench and there whisper his thrilling con- 
fidences right into the ear of Mr. Speaker. Not that the other 
members of the band were slack. O’Donnell, Power, Gray, 
Nolan, and the rest, played up to Parnell with a sublime disregard 
for the dignity of Parliament, and got suspended, “not in single 
spies, but in battalions” of thirties and forties. The official 


reporter finds the English language inadequate to depict the 
scenes. ‘“ From this incident forward the business of the House 
proceeded under indescribable confusion,” and “ These proceed- 
ings caused great excitement among the members present,” are a 
couple of his most graphic efforts. 

Compared with such mighty drama, the interlude of March 5, 


1901, when some eleven Irish members, on their suspension, 
refused to leave the Chamber until they were assisted out by the 
police, seems the mere absurd reduction, 

For Parnell was nothing if not practical. He had watched 
Butt get up year after year a full-dress debate on the merits of 
Home Rule, only to be outvoted by overwhelming majorities. 
And when to Butt succeeded Shaw the young iconoclast made 
up his mind that the old gang of nominal Home Rulers must 
go. He was himself elected leader, and forthwith put in action 
his policy of Thorough. And how well he succeeded! Within 
ten years from his first entry into Parliament a Home Rule Bill 
was actually introduced into the Commons by the Prime Minister. 

Verily Oliver Wendell Holmes was right when he called 
Parnell “the man who made John Bull listen.” 

His fame was European—indeed, world-wide. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to assert that he was the most important factor in 
British politics. Ministers of both the great English parties 
coquetted with him. In some instances the advances went as 
far as an alliance, treaty, compact—call it what you will—which 
was none the less real that it was not engrossed within the four 
corners of a parchment. Even the formidable onslaught of the 
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Times failed to damage his prestige. On his first entrance into 
the House after the publication of the report of the Special 
Commission the whole Opposition side, even including the Front 
Bench, sprang to their feet and cheered him to the echo. 

Swift as had been the success of the Uncrowned King, the 
tragedy which was to engulf his career came with even more 
startling suddenness. In November 1890 decree was pronounced 
in the undefended petition of O’Shea v. O’Shea and Parnell. 
Parnell innocently thought that everything would go on as 
before. He might well have been forgiven his simplicity. For 
his collage with Mrs. O’Shea had been public property at least 
since the Galway election in February 1886, when Biggar—him- 
self no Galahad—had bluntly blurted out that Parnell was sup- 
porting the candidature of Captain O’Shea because Captain 
O’Shea’s wife was Parnell’s mistress. And the divinely-constituted 
guardians of public morals in the Island of Saints had not thought 
it their duty to take judicial notice of so public and damning a 
charge. The Irish party, too, after the proceedings in the Divorce 
Court, had unanimously re-elected Parnell to the leadership. 
But the Irish party, the Catholic bishops, and even Parnell him- 
self, had forgotten the Nonconformist conscience. Certainly Mr. 
Gladstone was little likely to overlook that valuable political 
asset. The letter to Mr. Morleyset all Ireland by the ears. The 
bishops came out with a belated pronouncement. The Irish 
members in Committee Room 15 sought by cajolery and bully- 
ing to get Parnell out of the chair again. It boots little to 
recapitulate here his dogged struggle for the retention of the 
leadership, which ended in the rending of the party like the 
prophet’s cloak; his doomed journeyings to scenes of violent 
political affray in Ireland; the futile Boulogne negotiations ; 
and, finally, his death at the early age of forty-five. 

He had invented and perfected the most powerful Parlia- 
mentary weapon of modern times—a weapon which, like Wotan’s 
sword, was to smite in twain the anvil on which it had been 
welded—and he had lived to see, indeed he had himself chiefly 
contributed to, the destruction of that weapon. 

Then ensued a period during which there was no king in 
Israel, but every man did what seemed right in his own eyes. 
There were popes and anti-popes, each infallibly consigning 
his rivals to the gentle amenities of Tophet. United Ireland 
appeared in two rival editions, a Parnellite and an anti-Parnellite, 
at the same time. The Freeman changed its policy as the 
exigencies of commerce demanded. The National Press and the 
Independent conducted their warfare after the most approved 
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Eatanswillian methods. The Inusuppressible came into existence 
on December 24, 1890, and, after attaining a ripe old age, was 
gathered to its fathers on January 24, 1891. As with the creeds, 
so with the Churches. National Leagues and Federations and 
Defence Committees—each sought to beguile the faithful into 
its own little tin tabernacle. 

The party had ceased to exist for any purpose except the very 
Irish one of cracking each other’s crowns. Mr. Justin M‘Carthy 
was the titular leader of the more numerous section. Why Mr. 
M‘Carthy was ever elevated to such a position is one of those 
mysteries which will perhaps be cleared up at the Day of Judg- 
ment. The contrast with the late chief was too cruelly ludicrous. 
The giant’s robe hung about Mr. M‘Carthy until, like one of 
those clever pieces of mystification, he seemed to shrivel into 
very nothingness. Mr. Parnell had called him “a nice old 
gentleman for a ladies’ tea-party.” So he was. He was 
guaranteed quite harmless. In his love tales the Young Person 
will find never a blush, albeit she may there encounter yawns 
not a few. It is difficult to say what connection, if any, he had 
with the ’48 affair, but no one can conceive his revolutionary 
methods as being other than perfectly innocuous. The appro- 
priate infernal machines for him would have been the cucumbers 
and vegetable marrows with which the gentleman-next-door in 
smalls and grey worsted stockings pressed his chaste attentions on 
Mrs. Nickleby. For some six years he filled the chair, on the 
whole perhaps better than a better man might have done. One 
is not surprised to find him now at the close placidly drawing a 
pension bestowed by a Tory Government. 

Mr. Dillon succeeded in 1896. As the child Hannibal was 
sworn on the altar by his father Hamilcar to quenchless hatred 
of Rome, so Mr. Dillon may be said to have been nursed on 
antipathy to all things Saxon. His father, John Blake Dillon, 
was one of the Young Ireland Party, and had a share, though 
not, it seems, a speaking part, in Smith O’Brien’s burlesque at 
Ballingarry. Mr. Dillon is by far the most baleful influence in 
Irish politics of to-day. His sinister figure meets one at every 
turn. He touches everything, and nothing he touches that he 
does not embroil. His vanity is pathological. He is fascinated 
with the sound of his own voice. In the House that voice 
operates like the reading of the proclamation of the Riot Act. 
Members catch 


The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore, 


and forthwith troop out of the Chamber. Indeed, he is sometimes 
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considerate enough to pause until the place is emptied of all save 
Mr. Speaker and the luckless wights who are sedulously whipped 
in to fill up the Irish benches. For the man has no sense of 
humour. By temperament he is incapable of seeing any side of 
any question but his own. His insensate detestation of England 
amounts to an obsession. Indeed, his moving policy is not so 
much love of Ireland as hatred of England. It was Fintan Lalor 
who argued that the national movement in Ireland had not of itself 
sufficient driving power, and that therefore it ought to be hitched 
on to a vigorous land agitation, like a tail to a kite. Mr. Dillon 
is well aware of the truth of this reasoning. It is no part of his 
plan that the Irish peasant should find his lines cast in too 
pleasant places. For his purpose he prefers to leave Pat some 
time longer under the harrow. Therefore he has consistently 
set himself to thwart all merely economic reforms. He opposed 
the Land Conference, and the legislation which followed thereon. 
It is not correct to say that his antagonism was due to the fact 
that he himself had not been asked to sit at that conference. 
Truth to tell, I believe that if he had been asked he would have 
refused. For he does not believe in conferences or concessions 
or conciliations, and will not be defiled with the accursed things. 
And so, having failed to prevent the passing of the Land Act, 1903, 
at Westminster, he deliberately set to work to nullify its 
operation in the country. In so doing, indeed, he was only 
carrying out the tradition of 1881, when Parnell commanded the 
tenant farmers not to take advantage of the Act then just passed, 
but to await the result of his test cases and to remember that 
justice required the reduction of the annual rental of Ireland 
from some seventeen millions to between two and three millions 
—that is to say, the prairie value. In Mr. Dillon’s view, not land- 
lordism, but England—voila l’ennemi! And he fears, and he has 
good reason for fearing, that if the Irish peasant, who is at 
bottom a shrewd fellow, once gets comfortably settled down he 
will stop his ears to the charming of the agitator. During the 
time he walked the hospitals Mr. Dillon learned the use of the 
seton. He has evidently determined that the grievance of 
landlordism shall, until the national aspirations are fulfilled, 
remain as a seton in the body politic of Ireland. Not otherwise 
has he waged incessant vendetta against Sir Horace Plunkett. 
Perhaps the only joke Mr. Dillon ever made in his career is his 
stock gibe at Plunkett’s going about the country teaching the hens 
to lay eggs. He has at last succeeded in driving Sir Horace 
from the post which he so capably administered. But let not 
any one imagine that his zeal against the Department of Agricul- 
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ture and Technical Instruction will be finally appeased by this 
victory. 

When in February 1900 Mr. Redmond, who had hitherto led 
the little band that remained steadfast to the memory of Parnell, 
was invited to assume the leadership of the reunited party it 
seemed as if at last Irish politics were to be lifted out of the 
chaos in which for ten years they had lain weltering. Never 
had any man so golden an opportunity. The General Election 
placed him at the head of a pledge-bound party of eighty-three. 
Let us see what he has made of it all. It is Mr. Redmond’s 
great defect that whereas he looks a strong man he {fs in reality 
a very weak man. He has never actually been leader of the 
party. He has been merely as a Merovingian fainéant in thrall 
to his Maire du Palais for the time being. The only thing on 
which Johnny Forsooth can be said to have a mind at all is that, 
like Charles II., he is resolved he will never again go on his 
travels. The General Election of 1900 was the apogee of 
Mr. O’Brien and his League. His voice was acclaimed as the 
voice of a god. Therefore Mr. Redmond O’Brienised. Then in 
the troubles consequent upon the Land Act, 1903, Mr. Dillon 
ousted O’Brien from the public favour and captured the organi- 
sation, and Mr. Redmond Dillonised. In truth there is no 
programme to which he is not prepared to subscribe, no comrade, 
however worthy, whom he is not prepared to sacrifice, so 
only that he retain his position and the emoluments appertaining 
thereto. One can imagine Dillon speaking of Redmond to 
Sexton in the words in vuich Antony speaks to Octavius of 
Lepidus, who has just consented to the pricking of his own 
brother for death : 


Do not talk of him 
But as a property. 


He worked on the Recess Committee of 1896, and later on, 
when Mr. Gerald Balfour had given legislative effect to the re- 
commendations of that Committee, he joined in the hue-and-cry 
after Sir Horace Plunkett. He delivered Healy over to his 
enemies in words which are strangely reminiscent of Pilate’s 
utterance on a certain historical occasion. He sat on the Land 
Conference, helped the Land Act of 1903 through the House, and, 
after selling his estate at a fancy price, threw over O’Brien and 
Dunraven and joined the syndicate who were working to wreck 
the operation of that Act. But his share in the conspiracy which 
had its upshot in the resignation of Mr. Wyndham is the most 
cogent proof that he possesses neither statesmanlike prescience 
nor the elements of the most erdinary political probity. If Mr. 
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Wyndham had got the support he deserved, it is beyond human 
doubt that the two most urgent Irish questions—the question of 
the land and that of university education—would have been 
brought to a speedy and satisfactory solution. Incidentally the 
occupation of the agitators would have gone. And therefore the 
word went round that Wyndham was to be harried to destruction. 
It was the game of the old Invincibles, but it was played in a 
more cowardly, a more despicable way. Mr. Wyndham’s great 
measure for the emancipation of the tenants was held up to 
execration as in effect delivering the country over to the loot of 
the landlords. He was accused of designs on the educational 
system which, if accomplished, would put Ireland in a state of 
siege. Finally Mr. Redmond and his friends achieved the victory 
of their stupidity, and drove out of public life for a time the ablest 
and most sympathetic statesman that ever went to the Irish 
Office. In comparison with this, Mr. Redmond’s most recent 
exploit fades into insignificance. He advised on the Irish 
Council Bill, blessed it on its introduction to the House, and 
then, finding Irish opinion adverse, damned the Bill and threw 
over Birrell and Campbell-Bannerman. 

One revolts at going through the Jong bead-roll of blunders 
which characterised his leadership. That Irish members should 
have disapproved of the Boer War was perhaps only to be ex- 
pected. But their leader might surely have seen to it that they 
registered their protest decently and in order. And Englishmen 
would be more, or less, than human if they readily forgot the 
cheers and laughter with which the gravest British reverses were 
greeted even inside the walls of the House. No doubt the Irish 
thought the Boers were going to knock the bottom out of 
the British Empire ; but even if they felt elated at that consum- 
mation it would have been more politic to veil their hilarity. 
Anyhow, Mr. Redmond let them have their fling. Nor was his 
handling of the Education Bill, 1902, especially masterful. After 
supporting it through the summer, he so far yielded to Messrs, 
O’Brien and O’Connor as to order the abstention in the autumn of 
the Irish members, andthen when the bishops captured him with 
a ring in his nose and a bit in his mouth he summoned the whole 
party hot-foot to Westminster, flung them into the lobby, and 
carried the Lords’ “ wear and tear” amendment—a piece of busi- 
ness which his Nonconformist friends will not quickly forget or 
forgive. Possibly no other man but Mr. Redmond could have 
achieved the feat of offending simultaneously two such powerful 
and opposing bodies as the English Nonconformists and the 
Irish bishops. Anyhow, the latter have had their revenge in the 
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matter of the Irish Council Bill. But Mr. Redmond’s most 
grotesque blunder was when he christened this the Home 
Rule year. He ought to have been warned by the fate of 
O’Connell. The Liberator declared that “the year 1843 is and 
shall be the Great Repeal Year.” But the proclamation of the 
Clontarf meeting effectually quashed O’Connell’s influence, and 
the year 1843 saw him a prisoner in Mountjoy. Mr. Redmond’s 
iterated prophecies about the imminence of Home Rule have 
ignominiously failed. What resemblance to Home Rule can 
possibly be detected in that “ ghastly, bloody, rotten foetus ”—to 
use the rank phrase of Lord Randolph Churchill—to wit, the 
Irish Council Bill, which met its euthanasia before it‘ had fairly 
cried or drawn breath ? 

The introduction and failure of this measure have, more than 
anything else, contributed to open the eyes of the people of 
Ireland to the failure of the Parliamentary Party. Criticism, 
which had hitherto been restrained as a treason against the 
country, now runs amok. Indeed, the party has unfortunately 
never been above criticism. It has been the policy of successive 
leaders to have the party mainly composed of men who, from 
their position and education, or rather from their lack of both, 
would be docile followers. Parnell was accustomed to speak of 
his “ ciphers.”’ One learns at school that a cipher placed behind 
a unit has the effect of multiplying that unit by ten. And three 
score or more of ciphers ranked behind such a unit as Parnell 
multiplied into a very formidable product indeed. The mischief 
now is that there is no leader, no unit behind whom the ciphers 
can range themselves. Messrs. Dillon and Redmond also play 
the cipher game. They know that if the party were compacted of 
men of intelligence and independence their imposture would 
not endure twenty-four hours. When a vacancy is likely to 
occur, an artist is sent down from Dublin to tune the convention. 
Then at the proper moment Mr. Dillon issues his congé d’élire, 
which, as in the notorious case of South Down, is usually 
acquiesced in by the return of his henchman. A course of 
conduct like this has reduced the Irish representation toa nullity. 
There are not in the whole party more than half a dozen men 
who can follow a debate or make a speech which is not compact 
of the flapdoodle and claptrap which has done service since the 
days of Brian Boru. Neither at Westminster nor in Ireland is 
their talk any more regarded than the babble of so many gramo- 
phones. And at the most a dozen are independent of their 
stipend. The others can be invariably brought to heel by 
the threat to strike their names off the party roll, and thus 
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deprive themselves and their families of their means of sub- 
sistence. 

Only the other day I had a conversation with one of these men. 
“Well,” I said, “what are you fellows going to do now that 
Home Rule has been given the dirty kick-out?” ‘Do? Why, 
nothin’ at all. Is it resign you'd have me? Yarra, I’m not such 
a bosthoon as all that. I get more in a month here for sthrollin’ 
round the lobbies than I’d make in a year of days of hard work 
in Ireland. I ate mate six days in the week, an’ whin I want 
a glass o’ grog I thrate meself to Mr. John Jameson, Esq. 
Besides, in the recess I go spoutin’ up and down Ireland. I get 
the best place on the platform an’ the table, an’ wherever I go 
I’m fed like a fightin’ cock. Resign! Morya! Til resign when 
Jack Redmond an’ Willie resign,and not wan minute before. Sure, 
it'd be bad manners for the man to go before his masther.” 

With such a spirit in the party, one must admire the brothers 
Redmond, forasmuch as when they meet in public they, like the 
Roman augurs of old, are actually able to keep their counten- 
ances composed. 

The proceedings in Committee Room 16 are not so sacrosanct 
but that some “secrets of the prison-house” now and then 
transpire. All initiative is imperiously discouraged. Any inde- 
pendence of outlook marks a man out for early removal. The 
member who aspires to Parliamentary longevity would be well 
advised, on taking his place, to have his brains scooped out and 
to hang across his breast a board bearing the legend, “I 
say ditto to Mr. Dillon.” Nominally the party is democratic and 
its policy is freely discussed and passed upon by each man. In 
reality it is a machine run bya very close oligarchy. ‘This oli- 
garchy is at present composed of Messrs. Dillon, Redmond, 
O’Connor, and Sexton of the Freeman’s Fournal. The first three 
may be said to constitute the inner ring of the party at West- 
minster. When any question of importance arises, they put their 
heads together and frame a resolution, which one of them after- 
wards submits to the party upstairs. There is practically no dis- 
cussion. The rank and file merely register the decree of the trium- 
virate. That the calling together of the party for consultation is 
the merest farce is proved by the proceedings on the English 
Education Bill, 1902. All through the summer they supported that 
Bill with what strength they could muster. Then Messrs. T. P. 
O'Connor, Davitt, and William O’Brien hatcheda plot. The party 
was Called together in the City Hall, Dublin, and a resolution was 
put that during the autumn portion of the session they should 
abstain individually and collectively from all action on the Bill, 
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This resolution was agreed to with only a single dissentient voice. 
But the bishops took umbrage at this betrayal of Catholic educa- 
tional interests, and put on the screw as they well know how. 
And lo! without calling together the party to reconsider their 
former vote Mr. Redmond wired his conduct-money to each man 
and bade him be in his place in the lobby on the following day. 
Indeed, in considering the self-abnegation of the privates of the 
party and their unreasoning, unquestioning obedience to the 
commands, however contradictory, of their officers, one is 
irresistibly reminded of Loyola’s stern rule that the member of 
his society should be in the hands of his superior perinde ac 
cadaver. 

That such a party still survives is due to no merits of its own. 
With all its idiotic extravagance, it has not quite succeeded in 
squandering the magnificent inheritance bequeathed to it by 
Parnell. One must reckon, too, the tolerance of the clergy, who 
view askance the bold schemes of the more ardent spirits, and 
deem the Parliamentary plan on the whole the safest outlet for 
the inevitable ebullitions of the Irish temperament. There is 
also the fact that the party has an organisation and a war-chest. 
The day-labourer may aspire to enter its ranks, and draw a salary 
which to him seems gilded opulence. The old Fenian or moon- 
lighter is usually accorded as of right a place in the partys 
Prytaneum. And the ambitious young clerk or schoolmaster 
elbows his way inside, and forthwith proceeds, on the savings of 
his stipend, to eat his dinners at King’s Inns and get called to 
the Bar. 

Moreover, in a land where there are sofew amusements, where 
the theatre and the ball and the concert are regarded as being 
certainly dangerous and in all probability sinful, the tours of 
the Parliamentary party contribute not a little to introduce a 
much-needed element of gaiety into the national life. Redmond 
and his merry men are to Ireland very much what Thespis and 
his must-smeared mummers were to the inhabitants of old 
Attica. The Pattern is dead. Long live the Demonstration! 
The procession to the field of glory is magnificent. In a wag- 
gonette in front sit the members and the priests and the local 
officials of the League. Bands are playing. Banners are flying. 
All the girls and boys are there in their best Sunday go-to-meeting 
finery. On arriving at the platform there ensues a general dis- 
persal. The young people go sweethearting behind the hedges 
and ditches. Others throng the tap-rooms of the public-houses. 
Only a faithful few remain to imbibe the stock denunciations of 
the mischievous rule of a foreign Government and of the grinding 
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landlords—all leading up to a flamboyant peroration on the re- 
opening in the near future of the Old House in College Green. 
It is all “ thrice-boiled colewort,” but at the end every man turns 
to his tent vaguely satisfied that it has been a great day for 
Ireland. 

There can be no possible danger in such proceedings as long 
as no one attaches undue importance to them. Certainly the 
demonstrators themselves do not fall into this error. I have 
rubbed shoulders with the crowd on such occasions, and can 
testify that they regard the whole business as a fine bit of play- 
acting, and nothing more. When they cheer a threat to rise and 
take the field against the nefarious British Government they 
know perfectly well that neither those who speak nor those who 
cheer have the remotest intention of doing such a silly thing. 
The Irishman has always, according to his capacity, had a 
hankering for things literary, and since the abolition of the old 
plague of bards there is nothing he likes better than listening to 
the Parliament-men orating sub Fove. A late judge once confessed 
that his idea of Paradise was to sit and try nisi prius cases for 
all eternity. I fancy the average Irishman would plump for an 
endless monster meeting in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. But he 
does not allow the facile fustian to influence his daily life. In 
spite of the vitriolic attacks on Dublin Castle, the huckster cadges 
to get some of the Castle money spent in his shop by the police. 
In spite of the denunciations of England’s wars and her leprous 
army, the patriot on the urban council will move heaven and 
earth and the War Office to have a regiment garrisoned in his 
own town. And the most stalwart member who cheered the Boers 
will see nothing absurd or incongruous in his begging that a 
gunboat should patrol the local fishery, or that the Channel 
Fleet should prolong its stay in his own particular port. 

Proof of the havoc the dry-rot has made both in the party 
and the people may be found in the fact that accusations of 
treachery are freely bandied about. ‘ D’ye see thon man?” 
my neighbour asked me as we stood in front of the platform at 
a demonstration. “Thon man” was a lanky fellow who was 
pouring red-hot abuse on Dublin Castle and all its works and 
pomps. I nodded. “ Well, they say, mind you, he’s a Castle 
hack himself.” This was said in a tone devoid of all bitterness, 
1 should have thought that the slightest suspicion of such 
treachery would have ensured the orator’s immediate assassina- 
tion, On the contrary, he was a popular fellow, sat on an urban 
and a district council, and took a hand in everything that was 
going on, And yet, as I made it my business to discover, the 
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opinion was universal that he was a paid spy of the Castle. 
Another belief I found current was that there are in London 
several Irish medical men who are in receipt of secret-service 
money. These reports may be well or ill founded. At least 
they prove a very prevalent distrust of each other among the 
patriots. 

As the failure of O’Connell thre wthe movement into the hands of 
the Young Irelanders, so the failure of Mr. Redmond and his party 
has given the innings to Sinn Fein. These two Irish words may 
be anglicised “Ourselves alone,” and are the motto of a society 
which, believing that nothing good can come from Westminster, 
demands that the Irish members shall cease to attend there, and 
that the money wasted on their upkeep shall be devoted to the 
fostering of industries in Ireland and the establishment abroad 
of agents whose business it shall be to discover markets for Irish 
goods. This policy of abstention and self-help usually goes by 
the name of the Hungarian policy, inasmuch as it is argued a 
similar policy won home-rule for Hungary. The notion is by 
no means a novel one, though just at present it is more in the 
air. There has always existed a school of advanced politicans 
who held that the very fact of Ireland sending representatives to 
Westminster was an acknowledgment of, and an acquiescence in, 
the Act of Union, and that the only logical and effectual way of 
protesting against the iniquity of that Act was to refuse abso- 
lutely to send members to sit in the British Commons—or, as 
lawyers would put it, to plead to the jurisdiction. John Mitchel 
said, ‘‘Ireland has no right to send representatives to West- 
minster, which is for them only a conduit of corruption, a 
workshop of coercion, and a perpetual memento of slavery.” It 
may be at once allowed that if the present party had lived up to 
the height of its first calling in the days of Parnell little would 
now be heard of Sinn Fein, It is its own ineptitude that has 
given the chance to those who clamour for its formal extinction. 

How forcible that clamour is at present may be inferred from 
the fact that it has found an echo in the breasts even of some 
Parliamentarians themselves. Mr. O’ Mara, after a Parliamentary 
career of over six years, finds Parliamentarianism useless and un- 
profitable, and has resigned his seat. Other members, more fully 
adopting the Sinn Fein theory, have not resigned, but have 
simply gone back to Ireland, there to abide. Of these the most 
notable is Sir Thomas Esmonde. Sir Thomas isa great-grandson 
of Henry Grattan. He has been a member of the Irish Party for 
over twenty years. He is chairman of the General Council of 
the County Councils of Ireland. The secession of such a man is 
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of incalculable importance. There are other members who are 
well known to be in sympathy with Sinn Fein, but who, for 
financial reasons, cannot afford to break away from the party. 

Mr. William O’Brien has gone so far as to suggest that the 
country might do worse than give the Sinn Fein policy a trial 
for five years. Such a suggestion, coming from such a source, 
is little likely to recommend itself to the leaders of the party. 
Mr. O’Brien is the most pathetic figure in contemporary Irish 
politics. One thinks of New Tipperary and sighs. Quantum 
mutatus ab illo! For Mr. O’Brien actually founded a town. 
Or was it a city? Amphion, who, to the sole strains of his lyre, 
without the prosaic accompaniments of bricks and mortar, erected 
the walls of Thebes the hundred-gated, must pale his ineffectual 
glory before the lustre of Mr. O’Brien’s achievement. Indeed, 
there is a distinct aroma of the first page of Genesis about the 
creation of New Tipperary. Mr. O’Brien spoke, and the thing 
was done. New Tipperary,a crude congeries of wooden shanties, 
compared with which the mud hut of the cottier was a Taj Mahal, 
“rose like an exhalation.” The confiding inhabitants of Tip- 
perary rose up one fine morning and quitted their homes to enter 
into the possession of their newinheritance. Sancta simplicitas ! 
Where is New Tipperary now ? Onesearches in vain for any trace 
thereof on the map. “I passed by the walls of Balclutha, and they 
were desolate.” You will find there the lion and the lizard and 
the wild ass—or, rather, their Irish countertypes. But Mr. O’Brien 
does not inscribe this A.U.C. on his medals. He is now oyster- 
shelled, and spends most of his time in exile, but, like Der Wan- 
derer in Siegfried, he is continually turning up and delivering 
tedious and tiresome lectures. His latest is to counsel his old 
comrades to pass a self-denying ordinance and efface themselves 
for five years ! 

They will, of course, do nothing of the kind. But it does not 
really matter. Nothing matters very much now in Irish politics, 
What Ireland wants is a good long rest from politics. The very 
best thing possible would be to have half a dozen of the leading 
agitators nailed up in a barrel and dropped gently into the 
Irish Sea. 

AN IRISH NATIONALIST, 


PREFERENCE OR McKINLEYISM 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE AUSTRALIAN TARIFF 


WirtnHouT being grateful for the fact, we have hitherto enjoyed 
in the Australian trade a position of absolutely unique advantage. 
The old general tariff was far lower than the Canadian prefer- 
ential tariff. Australians, head for head, purchased more of British 
goods than do any other people in the world. They import 
from this country at twice the Canadian rate. The rise of 
Australian McKinleyism in a comparatively unmitigated form, 
thanks to our last General Election, is a phenomenon which 
no thoughtful Imperialist can regard without anxiety. 

It is a vice of political discussion that metaphors are used 
not in addition to thoughts, but in place of them: accurate 
ideas are constantly displaced by false images. Speak to the 
average man of the bonds of Empire, he assumes that they exist. 
Call a tariff a “‘ wall,” and the mind of the orthodox politician is 
unable to get over it. In this case he must try to get over it, 
despite the sad fact that it is easier to echo accepted phrases 
than to make a real effort of mind. There is no tariff in the 
world but increasing trade flows through it. There is not a 
single tariff which does not allow of exchange in broadening 
volume. McKinleyism in the United States has been followed 
by an unprecedented expansion of home and foreign business. 
German imports, as has been shown in these pages again and again, 
increase more rapidly than our free imports. Even the 
imports of the United States are growing faster than our own. 
Canada has only entered upon her time of unparalleled expansion 
since Free Trade was abandoned in that country even by the 
Liberal party. This is a remarkably consistent series of irre- 
levancies. If all this is coincidence, the long arm of coincidence 
had never a further reach nor a more flexible grasp. The list of 
similar instances might be indefinitely lengthened, but it is enough 
to say that in every vital nation abroad the tariff goes with 
expanding trade on both sides of the account. The arguments 
for the dynamic view of economic policy will not be arrested, they 
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will not even be touched—the most elementary conceptions in 
connection with them will not be dimly understood—while the 
tariff system is regarded as a principle of restriction. If it were, 
it would be injurious to all who resorted to it. Its evil effects 
would be speedy and palpable. It could not possibly be per- 
sisted in by any people, and McKinleyism would have proved as 
ruinous to the United States as all Free Traders prophesied. 
A sound tariff, in a word, is not a system of restriction, but it 
depends, whether right or wrong, upon a reasoned theory of 
development. That was recognised by John Stuart Mill in the 
heretical paragraph admitting protection to be a legitimate 
expedient for new countries—like Australia. But while all 
tariffs mean to be sound, not all tariffs have been. The United 
States and other countries in their time have made some unsuc- 
cessful experiments. 

Nothing is easier than framing a bad tariff or more laborious 
than constructing a good one. That does not touch the tariff 
principle, any more than an error in reckoning damns arithmetic. 
It is at least as possible to bring in a bad tariff, to the hurt of the 
country adopting it, as to bring in a bad Budget. Australia is 
the land of black swans and many other singularities. Whether 
it already possesses the conditions which have made high protec- 
tion successful in other countries may be doubtful. Whether 
Sir William Lyne has not only meant to be scientific in his tariff, 
but has succeeded in being so, may be questioned. Whether the 
new schedules are calculated to inflict a serious injury upon the 
trade of the Mother Country is a point that may be profitably 
argued. But these are matters to be decided by examination, 
not by mechanical epithets. Tariff Reformers are sufficiently 
earnest about the future of Empire and Democracy, sufficiently 
indifferent by comparison to the blinder sort of party considera- 
tions, to be not unwilling to introduce a spirit of ruthless candour 
into public discussion. There may be occasion further on to 
discuss the character of the Australian tariff, and the connected 
Imperial issues, with something like the frankness of the Sydney 
Bulletin. It is a profound mistake to suppose that the younger 
States of the Empire desire us to have no opinion of our own, 
or want us to restrict in any way the plain utterance of our real 
views. They do not. They desire to discuss, not to dictate. 
They know that the colossal task of welding the British Empire 
into the effective union which will be required to preserve its 
existence in the future is a problem which can only be solved 
by the best thinking of the constituent white peoples under 
the British flag. Each of them is necessarily and dangerously 
tempted to exaggerate some local aspect of the question to an 
extent which would make combination impossible. It is not only 
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pardonable, but it is a duty of life and death urgency, in the eyes 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s adherents at least, to point out that there 
is an Imperial interest, common to our dominions as a whole, 
greater than the interest of any one of its parts, which cannot 
be disregarded in our view, even by the younger nations, without 
the gravest peril to their own ultimate safety. 

There are not only convinced Little Englanders at home who 
do not understand that with the loss of our agricultural basis 
the old self-contained national] life of England has ceased to exist, 
and that for us there is no alternative but to realise the ideal of 
Greater Britain, or to be blotted out of the book of great peoples. 
There are also Canadians who genuinely believe that the future 
of their nationality is as safe as though the immense potentialities 
of the Dominion were already realised. There are Australians 
settled round the edge of an almost uninhabited continent, within 
hail of the countless millions of the Yellow World, who sincerely 
think that the Commonwealth would still be secure if the power 
of the Mother Country were broken. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
started from the conviction that nothing in the British Empire 
will be secure unless the Mother Country and her children can 
draw together. Otherwise, as we may see further on, colonisation 
would be the death of the Mother Country, and the greater the 
exodus of the best of her breed, the speedier would be her ruin 
as a leading nation. In face of the vast and compact populations 
of the United States and Germany, rapidly multiplying within 
their home frontiers, if England is never to reunite upon an 
Imperial basis with her sons over-sea, then they are practically 
lost to her for ever when they leave her shores, and she may be 
lost as a result. 

The Colonies in a different way are as urgently in need of 
education in Imperial ideals as we are here. They have their 
proportion of purely parochial politicians. There are Australians 
so far from desiring to see the Empire one that they would undo 
the work of federation even upon their own soil and break up 
their country into provinces. Tariff Reformers who are least 
enslaved by the catch-words and traditions of domestic politics, 
and who endeavour to form a real vision of a real world, are 
quite prepared to clear their minds of cant in the discussion of all 
questions bearing upon the relations between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies. They know that human nature is apt to find 
its feet even at the Antipodes. The main contention of their 
creed is that the Free Trade theory has been carried to a false 
and perilous extreme in the Mother Country. They recognise 
it: to be quite possible that the Protectionist theory may be 
abused with an equally short-sighted and one-sided particu- 
larism by local interests in the Colonies. But when Tariff 
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Reformers cast aside the abject levity of party dialectics in dealing 
with this question, they have a right to expect that responsible 
persons upon the other side of politics shall recognise that there 
is a real problem to be solved. Tariff Reformers are entitled to 
expect some approach to thorough mental honesty in return 
among Free Traders who declare that they still have the 
cause of the Empire ardently at heart. If ours is not the right 
solution, is there no solution? If Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is 
rejected, can any one propose a constructive alternative ? 

From the first, Tariff Reformers faced the difficulty. They 
pointed out that incorrigible Cobdenism at home and unmitigated 
Protectionism over-sea were the very things that would make 
impossible an adjustment of views, interests, and efforts between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies; that the two sets of 
fiscal particularists—the free importing extremists at home and 
the out-and-out protectionists in the Colonies—each ignoring the 
necessity of finding some common denominator in commercial 
policy, were working in opposite directions with an energy that 
must end by pulling the Empire to pieces. That was the begin- 
ning and end of our argument. That was the vital origin of our 
policy. We did not advocate Preference because it was the best 
system imaginable. We advocated it because it was and is 
the best system available; because it offered then, and still 
offers, the only practical means of uniting the Empire. The 
whole tariff agitation had being breathed into it by this idea. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not make his epoch-making pronouncement 
at Birmingham on May 15, 1903, because of anything which had 
been done by the Mother Country and the Colonies in their sepa- 
rate interests under the exercise of their self-governing powelts. 
The Colonial Secretary laid down office and launched a campaign 
because Mr. Ritchie remained purely insular after the Dominion 
by setting the precedent of preference had shown practical 
recognition of the fact that there is an Imperial interest above 
the Canadian interest. That was the first economic thread 
thrown across distance to knit the Mother Country and the 
colonies together into an Imperial commercial system. Mr. 
Chamberlain believed that it was in our higher interest to recipro- 
cate, no matter upon how small a scale to begin with. As Canada 
had modified the purely egotistic poimt of view of provincial 
protectionism, and had adjusted her tariff in order to benefit the 
interests of the Mother Country in comparison with foreign 
nations, and to promote the Imperial idea, Mr. Chamberlain 
desired that we on our part should give the Dominion a prefer- 
ential advantage in our markets. At that time the corn duty 
was in force. Mr. Ritchie refused to abate it in the interests of 
the Colonies. He held the purely orthodox and purely insular 
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view that the corn duty was a defensible tax, if levied against 
everybody outside these islands, whether they had fought for us 
in the recent war or not, but that it would become an objection- 
able tax if the Colonies were relieved from it. That was as 
local a view as could be held by the most provincial apostle 
of pure Protection supposed to exist among the Australian 
Labour Party. 

Mr. Chamberlain stood out and out for the recognition of 
a common Imperial interest. His whole object was to establish 
a modus vivendt between the hitherto incompatible fiscal opinions 
of the Mother Country and the Colonies. He pressed Mr. Ritchie 
to modify the purely insular attitude. Had he been listened to, 
he would undoubtedly have urged Australia, with the certainty 
of some measure of success, to modify more effectually the purely 
Antipodean attitude. Mr. Chamberlain warned all the white 
communities of the Empire against the deadly dangers of fiscal 
particularism. His very aim was co-operation and co-ordination. 
The extreme Australian Protectionist, who is wholly bent upon 
killing the competition of the Mother Country in the local market 
—the rigid Free Trader who declares that the Mother Country and 
the Colonies alike must settle their commercial policies without 
allowing the Imperial idea to exercise any effective influence upon 
their local arrangements—alike and equally these are fiscal 
separatists. Mr. Chamberlain at least recognised the existence 
of an immense Imperial problem. Surely every thoughtful Free 
Trader must recognise that the unrestrained development of 
colonial protectionism does raise an immense Imperial problem. 
It may be held by Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents that his method 
isnosolution. But is it not time that some justice were done by 
his opponents to the courage with which he faced approaching 
facts, and to the grandeur of his aim ? 

He saw that free imports at home and protectionist systems on 
purely local bases in the Colonies would establish an irresistible 
tendency, and would lead to final disintegration. His policy 
owed its origin to the well-founded belief, not that preference is 
a perfectly logical or ideal system in itself, but that the real 
choice before us lies between a policy of mutual concession and 
support and a process that would be fatal—between an elastic 
system of Imperial preferences and the uncompromising rise of 
colonial McKinleyism. From the very outset the question has 
been argued in these pages upon that ground. The Australian 
tariff as it stands is the logical sequel to the failure of the Colonial 
Conference. The aspect of the Australian tariff horrifying to the 
orthodox in the opposite camp and to the timid in our own—that 
is not our refutation! It is our case! Mr. Chamberlain is not 
condemned by what has happened. His insight has been marvel- 
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lously justified. The warnings with which he commenced his 
campaign have been vindicated in this respect to the letter. At 
the Imperial Conference we rejected preference. We are face 
to face with the alternative. In business matters, where 
it is always worth your while to keep in moral touch with 
your customers, the worst of slamming, bolting, and barring the 
door in their faces is that you lose all influence upon the situation 
outside, and when you unbar that door again the street is apt to 
be a solitude. The Times had a leading article the other day 
under the arresting title of “‘ Insanity in 1906.” With a trifling 
alteration of date the title might have served other purposes. 
For the grimly diverting thing about the amazement and repro- 
bation with which the action of Mr. Deakin’s Government has 
been received not only by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
supporters, but by Printing House Square, by Birmingham manu- 
facturers, by shocked Imperialists writing indignantly from the 
Atheneum, is that the main points have been missed with unusual 
unanimity. The unexpected has not happened. Two years’ 
warning had been given before the Commonwealth proceeded to 
action. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
believe themselves to be elected as the trustees of free imports, 
and at the Imperial Conference they “ carried out their mandate.” 
The Australian General Elections turned at the end of last 
year upon the straight issue of a high protectionist system or a 
revenue tariff. Protection triumphed. It has been gainingstrength 
steadily in the Commonwealth for a number of years.* The 
Deakinites and Labourites together defeated their fiscal opponents 
by a two-thirds majority. When the Deakin Ministry intro- 
duced the new tariff six weeks ago it was “ carrying out its man- 
date.” But let us think what happened beforehand. Mr. Deakin 
and Sir William Lyne came to this country to attend the Imperial 
Conference and to plead the cause of Imperial reciprocity. They 
did not ask for an elaborate system of preferences at first. Suffi- 
cient for the day would have been the small beginnings. They 
pressed for some experiment in preferences. It would have been 
enough if the present Government had been willing to experiment 
with a few duties upon the scale of sixpence abatement on a regis- 
tration duty. That would have had an invaluable effect upon 
the Imperial imponderabilia. It would have encouraged senti- 
ment, and without fresh encouragement sentiment between 
distant peoples does not keep alive. Any concession to colonial 
wishes that might have been made at the Imperial Conference 
would have been accepted as a proof that we cared about the 
question. Even that would have meant a better preference under 


* The Statist for September 21 showed that during the same period 
the strength of pure Socialism has declined, 
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the new Australian tariff. But such action as this would not, of 
course, have reached the heart of the problem. It would hardly 
have brushed the fringe of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

Substantial preference upon the lines advocated in the Glasgow 
speech would have given the Commonwealth, like Canada and 
every other part of the Empire, a reason for responding strongly. 
Preference on an effective scale could not come into force here 
until they had responded. What Mr. Chamberlain asked for 
at the beginning was power to negotiate upon a given basis. 
To such a proposition Canada was, and is, pledged to respond by 
offering further substantial advantages to British trade. It 
would be overwhelmingly to her interest to do so. Australia 
would have followed suit because her interests would have dic- 
tated the concession of a far stronger preference than is now 
provided for. Mr. Deakin, splendid and sincere figure in Imperial 
statesmanship as he is, is not the autocrat of Australia. He has 
to reckon with his constituents. Their interests should impel 
them towards us as ours towards them. The agricultural interests 
in the island-continent are still predominant, and had we been 
wisely guided we might have determined them for a long period 
to come in favour of a low tariff. But all these considerations 
were invisible to his Majesty’s Ministers. They attempted to 
deal with preference without considering the alternative. The 
gravity of the problems involved in the rise of Colonial McKin- 
leyism never crossed their minds. They never faced the pre- 
sumption, suggested on both sides of the Atlantic by all modern 
history, whether made by Alexander Hamilton or Prince Bismarck, 
that the political unity of this Empire cannot endure if it is to be 
permanently broken up into a number of rock-ribbed economic 
enclaves, with no mutual preferential system. 

Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd-George, and their colleagues in undeni- 
ably able speeches—and the speech of the President of the Board 
of Trade in particular contained flashes of insight for which 
every Imperialist must be grateful to him—explained what would 
happen if they granted preference. They seem not to have 
explained even to themselves what would happen if they did not. 
Mr. Deakin displayed prodigies of intellectual force in the 
endeavour to secure some acceptance of the principle of Imperial 
reciprocity. The Australian Ministers were met with an unyield- 
ing negative. They were dismissed with the assurance that 
every self-governing part of the Empire must arrange its fiscal 
policy for itself. They were pursued with a shower of imper- 
tinences by an: Under-Secretary. When at home they intro- 
duced the tariff they had been for a long time preparing. They 
brought it in under its almost unmitigated form. If they had 
come home with an offer from the Mother Country in their hands, 
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many of the scheduled rates would have taken a very different 
shape. Duties would have been still more effectually reduced in 
committee, and some annual millions of the Australian trade 
now jeopardised would have been made secure. But Mr. Deakin 
and his colleague had returned with empty hands. We had told 
them that they were under no obligation to consider our interests. 
They did. They provided for preference on a scale which concedes 
a number of modest but by no means contemptible mercies. 
They would have given much for something. They are still 
willing to give something for nothing, but they are quite unable, 
even if willing, to give a great deal for nothing. 

This is the logical inwardness of the Australian tariff. It 
is impossible to understand the chorus of perverse, provocative, 
unworthy comment. The critics ought to have reversed 
their mental attitude. They ought not to have been surprised 
at the stiffness of the tariff. They ought to have been genuinely 
surprised that it contained any provision for preferences at all. 
It was Mr. Winston Churchill’s turn in May. It was Sir William 
Lyne’s turn in August. Was it well done on the part of even the 
fairest of the Free Trade organs to conceal from their readers the 
fact that the tariff as introduced was the inevitable sequel of the 
Imperial Conference ? With the exit of mutual preference, 
practical McKinleyism had entered immediately ; and the coun- 
try which had rejected Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was brought 
face to face with the profoundly unpleasant alternative we were 
warned by Mr. Chamberlain to expect. The system of Radical 
comment upon the tariff even in organs like the Westminster 
Gazette and the Daily Chronicle was a system of logical confusion. 
Australia is plaintively told in one breath that she has every right 
to make her arrangements as she pleases, and she is warmly 
scolded in the next breath for her interpretation of the complete 
fiscal liberty in which we had bidden every part of the Empire 
to rejoice. It is difficult to know whether we ought most to 
admire the forlorn absolution, or the ungovernable anathemas, 
or the invariable attempt to use both comments in the same 
argument so as to form a phenomenon exquisitely characteristic 
of our party controversy—a dialectical see-saw which has never 
ceased its motion for a moment, and never can come to the level 
of any steady assertion. The spectacle presented by people who 
are never tired of asserting in a peevish tone that they do not 
complain, is not improving. Apart from this, the preferential 
clauses of the tariff are attacked upon two equally contradictory 
principles. First, we are told that the whole principle of pre- 
ference has been finally discredited. Secondly, we are assured 
that the Australian preference is illusory. a 
It will be seen in a moment that the first of these contentions 
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is the only one that counts, but that this has been refuted 
with all desirable energy by the only members of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet especially entitled to speak 
on questions of trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Board of Trade have both acknowledged that the 
preference policy can undoubtedly be applied in very effective 
and valuable forms. At the Imperial Conference, Mr. Asquith 
who is a minister not given to melting admissions, said: “ As 
regards the Canadian tariff, I acknowledge that it has been bene- 
ficial to British trade, and particularly, I think, to our textile 
industries.”” Mr. Lloyd-George’s testimony was even more 
remarkable : “‘ Let me here express for the Board of Trade, whose 
duty it is to watch carefully all that affects our trade in all parts 
of the world, our appreciation of the enormous advantage con- 
ferred upon the British manufacturer by the preference given to 
him in the colonial markets, by recent tariff adjustments.” In 
presence of the Colonial Premiers these statements were to some 
extent like admissions wrung out in cross-examination, but they 
stand on record, and it is impossible to wipe them out. They 
show how futile is the attempt to discredit the whole policy of 
preference through the particular schedules now under discussion 
in Melbourne—schedules certain, we may add, to be modified, and 
likely to be improved, before the scheme is finally adopted. Mr. 
Lloyd-George pays a glowing tribute to the ‘‘ enormous benefit ” 
conferred upon the trade of this country wherever it enjoys 
substantial preferences in Colonial markets. Again that is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case. He always contended that substantial 
preferences were the only fiscal advantages worth working for, 
but that they could not be permanently held in Canada nor 
secured in Australia without reciprocity upon this side. It is 
excellent also to remember that before the General Election, 
Canadian preference was as much ridiculed and disparaged as 
the Australian tariff is now. A substantial preference to the 
Mother Country would be of no less “‘ enormous benefit ” in the 
Commonwealth than in the Dominion. But every member of the 
Imperial Conference knew that the concession of “ the enormous 
benefit ’? became impossible in Australia from the moment that 
reciprocity was refused by the Mother Country. 

While the Times does not, of course, attack the preference 
principle in general, it declares that the actual preferences pro- 
vided for in the Australian tariff as introduced are “ almost 
derisory.” This phrase invites curious study. The real point is that 
the attitude of our Government upon the question‘of reciprocity 
was “wholly derisory.” Mr. Deakin would have given much 
more: valuable preferences ongcertain terms. His Majesty’s 
Ministers killed that possibility by refusing the terms. But it is 
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Mr. Deakin who is apparently censured_by the Times forthe 
direct result of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s action.* Politics 
have never known a stranger case of vicarious punishment, and 
there could hardly be a more ironical sequel to Mr. Deakin’s 
recent reception in London. Gratitude, though often depending 
upon a lively sense of favours to come, is rarely so exactly mea- 
sured by the paucity of immediate results. In this case we might 
rather have expected nothing, and not been disappointed. Aus- 
tralia in bringing in a protective tariff meant to foster her home 
manufacture does, of course, what she has an absolute right to do. 
The Commonwealth is under no fiscal obligations to us. It gets 
the same treatment here as we extend to every foreign country— 
no more, no less. We sometimes speak unwisely of the cost of 
naval defence. Our fleets exist to keep the whole sea clear. 
If they cannot hold one ocean, they cannot hold another. The 
Navy gives exactly the same protection to the wheat, meat, and 
wool of Argentina as to the similar products from Australia. 
It is doubtful whether for the defence of our shores and the safe 
conduct of our supplies of food and raw material we would be 
justified in maintaining a single battleship less if we had not a 
single self-governing Colony under the flag. We can rest no claim 
to commercial concessions upon that ground, if we wish to keep 
our dignity. From every other point of view, Australia’s position 
is much less favourable than Canada’s. 

It will be said we give Australia a peculiar privilege in the 
shape of free imports into the Mother Country. For all practical 
purposes we do nothing of the kind. The point is worth examin- 
ing. Free imports in this country are a much more effective boon 
to the Dominion than to the Commonwealth. Canadian wheat 
and meat are met in every Continental port by prohibitive 
agrarian duties. But Australia’s chief staple of export, wool, 
is one of the fundamental raw materials of manufacture. And 
the basic principle of every “ scientific ” tariff is that raw materials 
in general shall be admitted free. For the staple of her trade the 
Commonwealth enjoys free imports in this country, but she 
enjoys free wool in Germany too. People not infrequently get 
into the habit, when indulged, of expecting things to which they 
have no right. We have no right to expect any preference 
whatever from any Colony. No unprejudiced critic of the dif- 
ferent conditions could for a single moment have expected from 
the Commonwealth at the present stage a preference equal upon 
its face value to that which we enjoy in Canada. And Australia 
is not bound by Canadian precedents. She was under no pledge 
to us. She has broken no promises. She has been better than . 
her word. To say that the preference now offered is ‘“ almost 
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derisory ” is to indulge in angry verbiage, for without a shadow 
of excuse it imputes insincerity to Mr. Deakin’and his colleagues. 
After the Imperial Conference we could not have imagined that 
Australia’s reply would have been positively effusive. Her 
action is not satirical, but it is simply significant and just. The 
new tariff recognises the principle, but refuses in present circum- 
stances a decisive application of the policy, of preference. The 
principle is exhibited in a conspicuous but unmistakably 
temporary form. It will be either extended or it will be formally 
eliminated in the long run. But if it is ever extended it will 
only be upon such terms as were refused by the present Cabinet 
at the last Imperial Conference. We have got something for 
nothing. We shall get more for something, but we shall not 
get it otherwise. Whatever we have been granted, it is 
more than we ought to have looked for, and it is better than we 
deserved. 

So much for the psychology of Australian preference. The 
question of its practical, resuit upon British trade to the Anti- 
podes opens up another and a much more complicated inquiry. 
But it may be said at once that, so far as the present writer’s 
observation has extended, the hostile critics of the new tariff 
have one and all left out the main fact in the case. All the 
characteristic and extraordinary conditions distinguishing the 
Australian trade from other departments of our commerce have 
been ignored. It has been shown that for geographical and 
fiscal reasons alike the Commonwealth is not upon an equal 
footing with Canada in deriving advantage from this market. 
Free imports for wool exist elsewhere, free imports for Canadian 
wheat and meat nowhere else. Upon the other hand, we ourselves 
have hitherto enjoyed incomparably greater advantages for our 
exports in the Australian market than in the Canadian market. 
If we had expressed some sense of the value of that privilege in 
the last few weeks, we should have shown cooler heads and more 
generous feeling. The Australian preference is smaller, but it 
has a wider margin to act on. The truth is that we have been 
in the past the spoiled children of the Australian market. We 
have enjoyed there an absolutely unique position which we could 
not hope permanently to retain upon the present footing without 
taking such strong steps to keep it as a Liberal Cabinet has refused 
to contemplate. We have possessed, as we have said, a favoured 
commercial position in the Commonwealth such as we enjoyed 
in no other important market in the world. The average inci- 
dence of the old Federal tariff upon our exports was exceedingly 
low. We still held the bulk of the trade, though m the last few 
years our percentage had shown a steady and ominous decline 
in the face of foreign competition. In spite of that fact, Australia 
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was and is per head of its population by far the most valuable 
among all the greater markets of the world. 

In proportion to their numbers, the citizens of the Common- 
wealth buy at a very high rate. Russians purchase from us 
at the.annual rate of about one shilling per head; France and 
the United States do much better ; and Germany far better still. 
The Kaiser’s subjects take, per head, twice as much of British 
goods as does the average citizen of the United States. So much 
for foreign markets. But now carry the comparison to the 
markets under the flag. We are continually reminded of the 
immense preponderance of Indian tradein the commerce of the 
Empire. The peoples of India consume to an insignificant value 
individually, but their vast numbers swell the total of the trade, 
and create the greatest single market we control. But we must 
beware of the exaggerated inferences that are drawn from this 
fact. The British colonist of our own stock, wherever he is 
found, is so similar in habits and requirements, in producing 
power and consuming power, to ourselves, that wherever he 
he settles he becomes man for man by far the best commercial 
asset we possess. India has seventy times the population of 
the Australian Commonwealth, for instance, but only takes about 
twice as much of our goods. Canadians, as we know, are now 
excellent customers. Trade in their case follows the flag with 
astonishing effect. There is only an imaginary frontier between 
the Dominion and the United States—between two peoples 
very similar in many points of character, largely of the same 
blood and speech. Yet on the British side of the Great Lakes 
and of the invisible division made by the 49th parallel English 
goods are purchased to the extent of forty shillings a head, while 
upon the foreign side consumption drops to a mere fraction, some 
sixth or seventh part of that figure. Yet Australia does far and 
away better even than Canada, from the point of view of British 
capital and labour. Head for head among our customers, the 
people of the Commonwealth top the list, and buy from us at 
more than twice the Canadian rate. Again, the proximity of 
the Union makes the market of the Dominion, even under the 
decisive preference we enjoy there, always difficult to hold. Our 
chief commercial competitors enjoy no geographical advantage 
over ourselves in the case of Australia. A preference at the 
Antipodes nominally much less than we enjoy across the Atlantic 
may be equal in practical value. Mr. Deakin, though his recovery 
from the breakdown after his Imperial Conference campaign is far 
from complete, has found time to assure an interviewer that the 
effect of the new tariff upon British trade will be “‘ far more 
favourable than would be thought at first sight.” We can 
crystallise the main conclusion in a sentence. The preference 
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as against foreign goods seems to work out under the new Austra- 
lian tariff at something like three-fifths of the average rebate 
under the Canadian system. That is the nominal comparison. 
But when we remember that in the case of the island-continent we 
have no great rival with an overwhelming geographical preference 
against which it is difficult for any fiscal preference to make head 
—when we bear in mind that our Australian trade is in consequence 
nearly twice as large as our Canadian trade—it will be seen that 
the smaller preference proposed by Mr. Deakin may be as powerful 
in practice as the system applied by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. At 
the very worst that the most pessimistic imagination can conceive, 
if the value of our exports to the Commonwealth market were cut 
down by one-half—if Australian McKinleyism, that is to say, 
proved in proportion more damaging to foreign trade than was 
the American original itself—we should still do as large a business 
with the average Australian under the changed conditions as with 
the average Canadian now. These may seem squalid and rather 
complicated calculations. Without entering into them it would 
have been impossible to expose the spirit of hasty exaggeration 
and partisan sharp practice with which the Australian tariff has 
been attacked by most of its critics. 

But it is not necessary to deceive ourselves. Slightly miti- 
gated McKinleyism in the self-governing States is not the same 
thing as genuine preference, whether from an economic or Impe- 
rial point of view. Under Mr. Chamberlain’s system the agricul- 
tural population of the Colonies would be more rapidly extended, 
with the certain result of strengthening all the natural influences 
tending to keep the tariff low. The nearest practicable approxi- 
mation to Free Trade within the Empire—that is, low-tariff trade 
within, the Empire—will be realised by this means or not at all. 
Australia is for the present committed to high protection, and may 
be prematurely committed. National prosperity is produced in 
new countries by an intense application of capital and labour 
to the exploitation of the earth. The power of a tariff depends 
mainly upon the number and proximity of the population it 
surrounds. In new countries immigration is the key of the 
question. The increasing population under a protective system 
means an expanding market. Canada is succeeding simply 
because she is attracting with ceaseless energy additional capital 
and labour into the vortex of her economic system. 

: Australia is attempting a bolder policy under far less favour- 
able conditions. Her tariff seems more extreme than the policy 
under which Canada has prospered. Unless she can secure an 
equally rapid increase of population, the tariff alone will not 
enable her to emulate Canada’s success. Friedrich List would 
have maintained that a nation ought to begin with low tarifis, 
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for developing agriculture, and ought to rise to high tariffs for 
developing manufacturing power only when the home market 
had become sufficiently large. He would have argued that 
Australia was probably taking the second step before taking the 
first; that the new tariff, though exerting a forcing effect on 
Victorian manufacture, must impose severe burthens upon the 
agricultural and mining interests in the Commonwealth; that 
Western Australia and New South Wales were bound to resist ; 
that the population is too small, the space over which it is distri- 
buted too great, to make a forced development of manufacture 
profitable to the community. Australian McKinleyism is a more 
adventurous fiscal experiment at the present stage than the 
United States ever yet made at one plunge. The new tariff is 
an economic leap in the dark. Modern economic history has 
been a brilliant and sustained disproof of all prophecies founded 
upon orthodox theory, and men never persist for long in erroneous 
fiscal experiments. If Australian learns by bitter experience 
that she has adopted a bad tariff, she will change it and pass to 
a low tariff, oscillating,as the United States did, until she has 
reached that level of development where high protection works 
with full power. If the commerce and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom are reduced, by so much will the national existence of 
the Commonwealth be automatically jeopardised, since nothing 
but the existence of sea-power enables the Australian people to 
exist as a nation and to develop Protection with impunity. It 
is equally true that continued refusal of reciprocity by the Mother 
Country would ultimately cost us more by loss of trade than 
preference could ever have cost us in taxes. If the Australian 
tariff should prove prohibitive, as we are told, in its effect upon 
large classes of British goods, the fulfilment of Free Trade pro- 
phecies would be so much the worse for Free Trade. While the 
future is deciding these things, Iet us keep our heads cool enough to 
remember that if Australians under the new régime only purchased 
from us half what they buy now, they would still buy rather 
more than Canadians do, twenty times more, head for head, than 
the natives of our Indian Empire do, many times more than the 
citizens of foreign countries. It is at the same time true that 
if we cannot get more effective support from the Colonies in trade 
and arms than we are at present enjoying, or promised, colonisa- 
tion would mean sheer loss of national blood, leading to national 
death. That was Mr. Chamberlain’s case. Mutual preference is 
the only means of uniting the Empire, and without preference 
the rise of Colonial Protection on purely local bases will help 
to destroy our commercial supremacy and disintegrate ; our 
dominion. 

J. L: GARVIN. 
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UNPUBLISHED PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY 


Friday, Fuly 3, 1903.—After his usual walk in the garden, his 
Holiness began to feel gencrally unwell and to suffer from a 
sense of prostration. His doctor, Professor Lapponi, had already 
decided to pass the following night with his august patient, in 
order to study the sleeplessness of which the Holy Father had 
been complaining the two previous nights. Arriving at ten o’clock 
this morning, he discovered a little thickening on the top of the 
thorax, without any other symptoms, local or general. Suspecting 
some sort of paralytic pulmonitis, not unusual with persons of 
advanced age, he asked to see the patient a little later. He 
communicated his diagnosis to Cardinal Rampolla, and to the 
Pope’s nephew, Count Riccardo Pecci, at the same time pre- 
scribing rest and sleep to his Holiness. 

His Holiness, who had already promised an audience to Duke 
Salviati and his family, and to Monsignori Della Chiesa and 
Lugari, desired, in spite of his indisposition, to receive a group of 
students from Budapest in the Clementine Chamber. 

Coming in the afternoon to see the Pope again, Dr. Lapponi 
had sorrowfully to admit that the symptom already signalised 
was becoming more pronounced and extended, and wished to 
make the matter public. ... 

Sunday, Fuly 5,6 AM.—The Pope had only a few broken 
minutes of sleep last night. Still he has no fever and no cough, 
and breathes easily. His mind is quite clear enough to enable 
him to attend to business. Yesterday he demanded to sign the 
Brief making Monsignor Alex. Volpini secretary of the Consis- 
torial Congregation. Sometimes he lies on his bed, sometimes 
on his long chair. Now and then he rises and takes a turn in 
his room. He is quite aware of his danger, and wishes his family 
to be informed of it. Professor Lapponi and the Pope’s valet, 
Pio Centra, are continually with him. 

8 A.M.—Professors Lapponi and Mazzoniremain about an hour 
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in consultation over the august patient. ... In spite of all, the 
Holy Father retains his usual clear-mindedness, and on seeing 
Professor Mazzoni this morning exclaimed, “It’s the first time 
for four years that you have found me unwell.” He summoned 
his private secretary, Monsignor Rinaldo Angeli, and asked him 
for the typed proofs of an epigram he himself had composed in 
honour of S. Anselm. Having taken them, he made a few cor- 
rections and ordered Monsignor Angeli to get them printed.... 

8 p.M.—According to an announcement of the Cardinal Vicar, 
the Holy Viaticum was to be administered to his Holiness to- 
morrow with full solemnities. But whether because the patient 
grew worse this afternoon, or because he expressly desired it, it 
has been decided to perform the ceremony this evening ... As 
soon as the Pope’s Sacristan entered the room, the Majordomo 
read the Profession of Faith amid the devout silence of all 
assembled, who could scarcely restrain their emotion. The 
Pope followed attentively, giving further proof of that clear- 
mindedness which is so astonishing to all who approach him. 
The reading over, Monsignor Mazzolini began the Conjfiteor. 
At the words Mea culpa, etc., the Holy Father struck his breast 
thrice in token of contrition. Presently even those in the next 
room heard him say distinctly, three times, the Domine non sum 
dignus. All who were there will remember this solemn ceremony 
as long as they live. At the end the cardinals present could 
not withhold from the venerable Pontiff another proof of their 
devotion. Pushing into the room, they approached his bed, and 
one by one kissed his hand in silence. ... The Holy Father 
with unbroken serenity looked on each of them with affection 
as he pronounced their names, and with a word or two gave 
them his blessing. To Cardinal Ferrata he said, “ We are starting 
for eternity.” ‘‘Courage, Holy Father,” was all that His 
Eminence, choked with emotion, could manage to reply. 

Monday, Fuly 6.—According to a telegram from Berlin, his 
Majesty the Emperor William II., on board the Hohenzollern, 
being informed, during a religious service in which he was 
joining, of the Holy Father’s danger, turned to those present and 
said, “‘The Pope, whom I love and revere, is in danger. Pray 
for him.’ And his Majesty thereupon made, out loud, a simple 
and touching prayer, ending with the words, “The world has 
need of great and good men. May the Almighty still grant long 
years to the Holy Father.” 

All the Liberal journals everywhere have sympathetic accounts 
of the Holy Father’s illness, and express wishes for his speedy 
recovery, except the Socialist journal of Rome, which says; 
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“The Pope may be regarded as dead. Asa piece of news 
nothing could be more important—not, indeed, for us, but for 
the Press of all shades and colours, which will eagerly devote 
itself to forecasts and guesses. For us Socialists the death of 
Leo is of as little interest as would be that of the Grand Lama. 
An old man of ninety-five is dead, and some other old man will 
step into his shoes—that’s all.” 

7 P.M.—At the Municipal Council of Rome, before a full 
chamber, Count Carlo Santucci got up and said: “ Before this 
meeting proceeds to the order of the day, there is a desire 
common to all parties here assembled which I trust will be 
unanimously adopted, or at least respected. That venerable old 
man who these past few days has been struggling against the 
inexorable law of our common mortality is not only the august 
head of our religion ; he is also the highest, the purest, the most 
luminous figure which brightens the all too dark horizon of the 
new-born century. At the moment when this glorious light is 
threatened with extinction we most heartily entreat Divine 
Providence to spare Leo XIII. to life, to religion, to the 
world, ...” 

The president, Palomba, in the name of his colleagues of the 
Municipal Council, identifies himself with these wishes for the 
recovery of the aged Pope, head of the Catholic religion, which 
is the religion of Italy... . 

Tuesday, Fuly 7, 1 P.M.—The Pope awoke quietly. Seeing 
the surgeon come in, he showed some anxiety, but Professor 
Mazzoni's pleasant expression quickly put him at his ease, and he 
said, “It won’t be much, will it?” “Oh no,” said Mazzoni; 
“a matter of a few minutes.”” “So little as that ? But whatever 
itis, let it be done. I have full confidence in you.” The Holy 
Father, who was then stretched on his long chair, asked Centra to 
help him on to his bed. He was not even stripped ; only that 
part of the throat where the operation was to be performed was 
laid bare. While Lapponi and Mazzoni were arranging their 
instruments, he recollected himself in prayer. At about 1.10 
the renowned operator approached the bed, syringe in hand, 
and said, ‘Let me look, Holy Father.”” So saying, and while 
the Pope was helping to uncover his throat, he thrust in the 
needle and injected the anesthetic ; and with the same syringe, 
now empty of cocaine, drew out a liquid he had been trying 
for. Its presence being thus proved, Professor Mazzoni at once 
extracted the rest of the liquid with Potin’s apparatus. This 
second operation was so successful that about 800 grammes of 
the serous matter were drawn away in a moment or two, 
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*“* We have finished, Holy Father,” said the surgeon, withdraw- 
ing the instrument and putting a few drops of collodion on 
the wound. “ What, already?” ‘ Certainly.” “ And how is it 
that I felt nothing, when I suffered so much before from a mere 
subcutaneous injection?” “It is due to the improvement of 
the instrument, which I will explain to you when you are all right 
again.” “Well, well. All credit to the instrument, but more 
credit to the skilled hand of Professor Mazzoni,” said the Pope, 
with a satisfied air and a gesture of appreciation. His Holiness 
felt greatly relieved after the operation. Contrary to wont, he 
did not refuse a cordial. He expresses much gratitude to the 
two doctors who for so many days have fought the danger that 
threatens his life. 

Wednesday, Fuly 8.—The Holy Father has asked to see the 
journals. Copies of the Osservatore Romano and the Voce della 
Verita, with the medical bulletin considerably altered, have been 
prepared for him. Suspecting the optimism of this bulletin, he 
has asked to see the Liberal journals. When these were fetched 
from Bruschino—the newsvendor of Piazza S. Piero—Monsignor 
Angeli opened them and read extracts here and there. As the 
Holy Father closed his eyes with an expression of fatigue, he 
was at once for putting down the paper, but the Pope immediately 
roused himself and cried, “Go on, go on!” so that Monsignor 
had to continue. Fortunately the arrival of Professor Lapponi 
put an end to this ticklish conference... . 

Thursday, Fuly 8, 7 AM.—Feeling a little better, his Holiness 
said he would like to get up. Lapponi agreed, and, helped by 
Centra, assisted him from his bed to his long chair, where he was 
made comfortable by cushions under his head and his arms, 
With a sigh of relief he said, “1 feel better. Yesterday I was 
much more prostrate.” Lapponi recommended a stimulant, and 
the Pope accordingly took a yolk of egg beaten up in coffee. 
Then he asked Centra to shave him, which was done. Thus 
made presentable, he called for his confessor, Monsignor Pifferi, 
who was with him for about half an hour. 

10 A.M.—Hearing that Cardinal Rampolla wanted to see him, 
the Pope bade him come in the course of the morning. He 
seemed pleased with the various points of information which the 
Secretary of State had to communicate, more especially when he 
learnt of the countless telegrams sent to the Vatican, and of the 
prayers and good wishes of the whole world for his recovery. 
Speaking of his ailment and its different stages, he expressed his 
hope that with God’s help he would be able to get the better of 
the weakness that still remained. Then he asked the Cardinal 
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if there were any business matters to be discussed, and to each 
of these he gavea clear and decisive solution. In dismissing the 
secretary he told him of certain other cardinals whom he wished 
to see in the course of the day. 

2 P.M.—Lapponi and Mazzoni have gone to Rampolla to 
discuss the advisability of calling in another doctor for consulta- 
tion. This scrupulosity does them all honour. ... His Emin- 
ence answered : “‘Gentlemen, his Holiness has a most well-deserved 
confidence in you. If you think it advisable to consult another 
of your colleagues, do so. But I will not assume the responsi- 
bility of broaching the matter to the Pope, to whom it might cause 
a shock. It seems to me that you are plainly the persons who 
should speak of it.” They agreed, and Lapponi undertook to 
speak to the Pope. As to the physician to be consulted, they 
told the Cardinal that if there were no objection, they would 
choose, from all the professors of the Roman University, Doctor 
Eugene Rossoni, professor of demonstrative pathology and 
director of clinical medicine. They went downstairs to the Pope’s 
room, and said to him, “ What would your Holiness think if we 
asked advice from a celebrated doctor?” “But,” said the Pope, 
who had listened attentively, ‘‘ I have all possible confidence in 
my two doctors here, who have attended me with such affectionate 
skill. They are enough for me. I would even be content, as I have 
always been, with the one doctor whom I have known so long” 
(and here he pointed affectionately to Lapponi) ; “ but he, whose 
modesty is as great as his competence, has insisted on having an 
able colleague. Heknows best,and Iam thankful for his solicitude; 
but why another doctor just now? Is there anything new ?” 
They answered quietly that there was nothing serious ; that the 
conditions of the malady were unchanged, but that another 
opinion would be useful, especially in order to diagnose the 
successive phases of the present situation more exactly, and 
to confirm the confidence he already had in them. To which 
the Pope replied, “If you think it wise, I will not hold out 
against you. On the contrary, I will take your suggestion as a 
kindness.” This difficulty removed, the doctors suggested 
Rossoni’s name. The Pope said he knew him only by reputation, 
but had always heard him spoken highly of. He therefore 
approved of their choice, and added, “And you too, Professor 
Mazzoni, were unknown to me till Lapponi proposed you for the 
operation on that cyst which gave me so much trouble; but we 
are both glad to have become acquainted, are we not?” 
“Surely,” replied Mazzoni. 

4 P.M.—Mazzoni and Rossoni arrive, and ascend by the lift to 
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the Pope’s suite, where Lapponi receives them. After a short 
consultation they go into the patient’s room. On being pre- 
sented by his colleagues, Rossoni pays his respects to the Pope, 
encouraging him, and expressing himself honoured by being 
called in. The Holy Father, as prostrate as ever, yet steadily 
self-collected and clear-minded, answered, “1 am pleased to 
see you. I already knew you by repute. But my two doctors 
here, in whom I have implicit confidence, wished to have your 
advice. They will give all needful information.” But Rossoni 
was already informed as to the general features of the ailment. 
A consultation was held then and there. .. . During the visit 
the Pope asked Rossoni, ‘Are you nota Roman?” On getting 
an affirmative answer he continued, “ Did you know Professor 
De Matteis?” ‘No, Holy Father, I don’t remember him,” 
said Rossoni after a moment's reflection. To explain his ques- 
tion the Pope added, “I know there is a Salle De Matteis in the 
Hospital of Santo Spirito.” Then, concentrating himself for a 
moment, as if to sweep the past with his memory, he began in a 
low but quite intelligible voice to speak of his youth and of a 
serious illness of which he had then been cured by Professor 
De Matteis. On saying good-bye, Rossoni addressed the vener- 
able Pontiff in terms of deference, which the latter received with 
a wave of courtesy, saying : “ Thank you.” 

5.30.—The Holy Father receives Cardinals Oreglia, Della 
Volpe, Gotti, and Monsignor Della Chiesa, who remain for about 
twenty minutes in the sick room. His Holiness recognised them 
all, and said, ‘‘ Thank you, thank you. Iamverytired.” Oreglia 
answered, “Courage, Holiness; we are praying for your 
recovery.” “Thank you. God bless you all,” said the Pope. 

6 p.M.—His Holiness receives his nephews, Counts Camillo, 
Ludovico, and Riccardo. He talks with them affectionately, and 
says he felt more breathless yesterday than to-day.’ “ But,” said 
he, “we are not yet out of danger.” Ludovico informs him that 
a deputation from Carpineto has arrived to bear him the good 
wishes of his native village. The Pope was touched with this 
new proof of attachment on the part of his dear Carpinetans. He 
only regretted that doctors’ orders forbade him to receive the 
deputation, but said he would have his thanks and apostolic 
blessing conveyed to them by letter. ‘And when,” he asked, 
“ did they get news down there of my sickness?” “On Satur- 
day, Holiness,” said Ludovico. “Strange ! for I did not feel ill 
till Sunday.” Not to weary him by longer talk, his nephews tell 
him of the universal interest manifested in his health; they 
quote the chief eulogistic articles of the Liberal journals, and 
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incidentally mention Enrico Panzacchi as the auth or of a fine 
article published in the Giornale d'Italia the evening before, and 
entitled, “Come muore il Papa.” After some other questions 
Leo XIII. dismissed his nephews, who kissed his hand with great 
emotion. Just as they were going out, the Pope recalled 
Ludovico and asked him suddenly, “ When do you go back to 
Carpineto ?” Ludovico was perplexed for amoment. For he 
knew that one of Leo’s usual methods of getting at the truth was 
to ask these sudden questions that find even the most diplomatic 
off their guard and are difficult snares to escape. Ludovico 
likes to be as much at Carpineto and as little at Rome as 
possible, and from the answer Leo might have learnt the truth 
about his own condition. But the Count, recovering himself, 
answered without hesitation, ‘To-morrow morning.” “ That's 
right,” said the Pope, quite satisfied. “And you, Camillo, when 
do you go to Perugia ?” “As soon as possible, Holy Father.” .. . 

To cope with the extra burden of telegrams, the service of the 
employees has been increased by some four or five hours a day. 
Commander Tancredi, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, has 
ordered the recall of all the employees on leave, so as to keep 
up with the work and prevent the public from grumbling. .. . 

Friday, uly 10.—This evening the Vatican was the scene of 
unwonted animation. Crowds arrived on foot and by vehicle 
and took their stand in the Piazza, waiting for news of the Pope’s 
condition. The satisfactory result of Mazzoni’s midnight visit 
was at once made known, and passed from mouth to mouth like 
a flash. Each heard the news with joy. Numbers of shops re- 
mained open far into the night on the Piazza Rusticucci and 
round about. Those who crowd up to the Porte Bronza in their 
desire to get as near as possible to the place which guards the 
secret slowly draw away again and pass from the deep shadow 
of the colonnade into the glare of the cafés. There a crowd of 
journalists, and even of ladies, remains on watch through the night 
right on to dawn. 

8 A.M.—The three doctors enter the Pope’s room. The Pope 
has left his bed and is stretched on his long chair. The whiteness 
of his face and hands, and the palpable weakness of his whole 
body,'contrast strangely with the intense animation of his glance. 
The doctors’ visit is long. On leaving the patient they remain 
in consultation till 9.50. They have decided, before proceeding 
to a more accurate auscultation, to remove the liquid which 
has re-accumulated in the’pleura and has made the patient worse, 
Lapponi informs the Pope, who resigns himself in good part and 
gets back to bed again. Mazzoni gets the instrument ready, and 
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proceeds at once to work and draws out more than a litre of 
liquid from the posterior part of the thorax. The operation 
lasted twenty-five minutes, and the Holy Father endured it with 
perfect composure, stretched on his bed. ‘There was instant 
relief, and the invalid—after taking some broth, a beaten egg, 
and a little Marsala—felt no more pain, and dozed off. 

11 A.M.—No change during the morning ; the improvement is 
maintained. Feeling better, his Holiness left his bed for his 
chair, where he received his confessor, Then by way of 
distraction he read a few odes of Horace, one of his favourite 
authors. 

5 P.M.-—The Holy Father received Cardinals Di Pietra, Macchi, 
Satolli, and Serafino Vanutelli, with whom he exchanged .cour- 
tesies. ‘To Macchi, who spoke of the manifestations of universal 
sympathy occasioned by the Pope’s condition, he replied, ‘So 
much the better for the Papacy and for the Church.” 

The publicist Cesare Sobrero thus describes the activity of 
the journalists at Rome : “ Rome at the present moment offers 
not only the most active but the widest field of journalistic 
enterprise in the whole world. Thus Le Temps has sent us Eugéne 
Lauthier, just back from Belgrade, where he had gone to discover 
the physical senility of the young Alexander, lately assassinated, 
Le Fournal has sent us Jean de Bonnefon, a sort of mastodon 
who has made his début in blackmailing by a cruel hoax about 
Cardinal Rampolla, whom he accuses of having procured the 
Pope’s sickness, and of having unlawfully at his own expense ob- 
tained the creation of the cardinals of the last Consistory. The 
Echo de Paris has sent us the exquisite Boudouresque. , . . The 
English journals have done better: they have opened an unlimited 
running account for their Roman correspondents, so that every 
day whole kilograms of paper destined for fair Albion are de- 
posited at the telegraph guichets.” 

Saturday, Fuly 11.—Monsignor Stonor, Archbishop of Trebi- 
zond, has brought an autograph letter of Edward VII. of England, 
containing good wishes for the Pope’s recovery. It has been 
entrusted to Cardinal Rampolla, who will read it to his Holiness 
(to whom it is addressed) as soon as the latter is well enough. 
Edward VII. gets a wire every morning and evening about the 
Pope’s progress. 

8.15 A.M.—His Holiness received Cardinals Mocenni, Cretoni, 
Signa, and Ferrata, and spoke with them affectionately for a 
short time ; and more particularly with Ferrata, who as nuncio 
at Paris was able to acquaint him with the state of affairs in 
France. On leaving, the Pope said, “We must pray hard for 
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your French, for they want it badly.” The Cardinal replied 
that nevertheless it was consoling to learn the interest taken by 
France in the Pope’s health, and added that the courage displayed 
by his Holiness during this illness had all the effects of a 
spiritual mission to the world at large. To which Leo answered 
briskly, “Then we should say Felix morbus!” “No, Holy 
Father ; that would be too much.” The Pope reminded the 
Cardinal that the Congregation of Rites was to have met in his 
presence on the 14th, “ But,” said he, “ we must postpone the 
meeting, as I shall not be fit to attend on that day.” Then he 
inquired if the cause of the Venerable Del Bufalo was coming 
on at that meeting, but the Cardinal said that the heroic virtues 
of Joan of Arc were the subject for discussion, to which Leo 
added that it would be well to invite the heroine of Orleans to 
display her supernatural power in the present emergency. 

Crowds flock to the Vatican every morning to write their 
names in the register and to wait for the bulletin of the previous 
night. The bulletin is published as follows. As soon as it is 
drawn up and signed by the doctors, it is entrusted to Commander 
Puccinelli, who telephones it by the wire connecting the Pope’s 
room with the Vatican press. There it is awaited by Chev. 
Scotti in person, who distributes it line by line among the 
typographers, so that it is set up in a few minutes. The machine 
is ready, and the copies are drawn off rapidly. As fast as they 
are printed they are sent to the administrator of the Vatican, 
who, aided by his assistants, forwards them to their destinations. 
Having thus telephoned the bulletin, and having then read it to 
the cardinals, ambassadors, and prelates assembled in the ante- 
chamber, Puccinelli hastily descends the Scala Nobile and goes 
to his office on the left, roofed by the staircase, where he is 
awaited by an eager crowd, chiefly of reporters. He reads the 
document loudly and slowly, to admit of its being written down 
or stenographed by those who cannot wait till the printing is 
done. No sooner has he dictated the last word than the journal- 
ists rush out and scatter over the Piazza S. Piero, some towards 
the Caffé Chiara, where, independently of the telephone, there is 
a permanent staff of bicyclists in service of the State Telegraph ; 
some towards the post office near the fire-brigade station, or 
towards the trams or cabs, each in haste to make the bulletin 
public as soon as possible. 

During a sleepless night at the beginning of his illness the Pope 
had dictated some Latin verses to Monsignor Angeli, his faithful 
and indefatigable private secretary. This morning the poem 
appeared in the Paese of Perugia—a journal founded twenty- 
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eight years ago by the Pope when Bishop of Perugia—and thus 
the brilliant fancy and ardent piety of the Pontiff shine out like a 
ray of the dying sun through the conquering gloom. 

It runs as follows : 


NOCTURNA INGEMISCENTIS ANIM MEDITATIO. 
Fatalis ruit ora, Leo ; tempus abire est ; 
Pro meritisque viam carpere perpetuam ; 
Quae te sors maneat ? Coelum superare jubebant 
Largus contulerat quae tibi dona Deus. 
At summae claves, immenso pondere munus 
Tot tibi gestum annos, haec meditare gemens ; 
Qui namque in populis excelso praestat honore 
Hei misero paenas acrius inde luet. 
Haec inter trepido dulcis succurrit imago 
Dulcior atque animo vox sonat alloquii : 
“ Quid tibi tanta premit formido? aevique peracti 
Quid seriem repetens tristia corde foves ? 
Christus adest miserans ; humili veniamque roganti 
Erratum, ah! fidas eluet omne tibi.” 


Sunday, Fuly 12.—The Holy Father, who has kept his bed all 
day, feels well enough to receive Cardinals Agliardi, Casali del 
Drago, Mathieu, and Steinhuber this evening with his customary 
cordiality. Mathieu tells him of the prayers put up in France 
for his recovery. The Pope expresses his pleasure, and also 
his desire that the persecution of the Church in France may 
soon cease. On saying good-bye, he sends his blessings to the 
Cardinal’s nun-sister. He asks Agliardi some questions relative 
to that Cardinal’s recent promotion to the post of vice-chancellor 
of the S.R.E, ending with, “ Have you taken possession of the 
chancellery?” ‘Not yet, Holy Father; a few formalities 
remain.” ‘ We'll look to it at once, Eminence,” said the Pope 
—guessing that he referred to the signature of the bull of nomina- 
tion. 

Monday, Fuly 13, 5 AM.—The Pope has been a little restless 
during the night. Towards morning he got a few snatches of 
sleep, and Lapponi, who was up all night with him, also retired 
to rest. 

11 A.M.—The Pope summoned his private secretary, and asked 
to revise the proofs of the verses he had lately composed in honour 
of S. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, the most illustrious 
doctor of the Benedictine Order. Taking them into his hands, 
he remarked that the type was rather small. He asked Monsig 
nor Angeli to present the verses, with his compliments, to the 
Abbot-Primate of the Benedictines, P. de Hemptine, to whom 
they are dedicated, adding, “The Father Abbot will doubtless 
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want to see me, Tell him that for the moment I regret to be 
unable to receive him, but will do so as soon as I am allowed ; 
meanwhile I send him my blessing.” Monsignor Angeli at once 
telephoned the Pope’s wishes to the Most Reverend Abbot, and 
asked when he might call in person at the abbey. The Abbot 
replied that he could not allow Monsignor Angeli to absent 
himself from the Holy Father’s side, and that he would himself 
call at the Vatican to-morrow. 

6 p.M.—The Holy Father received Cardinals Cassetta, Mar- 
tinelli, Nocella, Pierotti, Respighi, Sanminiatelli, Satolli, Vanu- 
telli, and Vives y Tuto. He repeatedly begged them to sit down, 
but they refused, lest they should fatigue him by too long a visit. 
He called up Satolli and asked some questions about the 
Biblical Commission, of which that Cardinal is a member. To 
some cheering words from Respighi he answered, “I send my 
warmest blessing to the clergy and people of Rome; to the 
episcopate, clergy, and people of Italy”; and thereupon 
he bids them all good-bye, each kissing his hand on with- 
drawing. 

Tuesday, Fuly 14, 5 A.M.—The Pope’s condition is the same. 
He lies quiet, but in an attitude of weariness and prostration. 
Lapponi and Pio Centra have kept watch all night. 

8 A.M.—The Pope summoned Monsignor Angeli, and spoke 
with him for about half an hour, 

8.30 A.M.—Doctors Lapponi and Mazzoni have made a short 
visit. The Pope asked to be spared any more injections. Seeing 
that his condition is not perceptibly worse, they have agreed. 
Their hopes of these last few days are almost extinguished, The 
feverish emotions lately prevailing at the Vatican have been 
replaced by a period of painful resignation and seeming calm, 
precursors of an inevitable catastrophe. For although the Pope’s 
state is not quite desperate nor the danger imminent, yet things 
look very serious. His strength diminishes, and the whole 
organism is slowly yielding. His worst and most enduring 
enemy is his great age. 

11.30 A.M.—The Most Rev. Abbot-Primate of S. Anselmo 
arriving at the Vatican, was shown up to the Pope’s suite, where 
he was received by Monsignor Angeli, who gave him some 
copies of the following verses which Leo XIII. has condescended 
to compose in honour of S. Anselm: 


Puber Beccensi cupide se condere claustro 
Patricia Anselmus nobilitate parat 

Sub duce Lanfranco studiosus et acer alumnus 
Sub patre Herluino crescit et usque pius. 
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Florentem ingenio juvenem, ad coelestia natum 
Quem non perficiat tale magisterium ? 
. . . . . 
Hinc pastor, fidei divino hinc munere doctor 
Sublimi in superis vertice conspicuus. 


6 p.M.—The Pope left his bed for his long chair, where he 
received Cardinals Cavagnis, Cavicchioni, Gennari, and Tripepi. 
He made them sit down, and thanked them for their attentions. 
“Tam ready for death,” he said, adding, “ God’s will be done.” 
They approached to kiss his hand, and he dismissed them with 
“Thank you; thank you. God bless you all.” 

To give you some idea of the pressure of business at the tele- 
graph office of Piazza S. Silvestro these last few days, I may state 
that, not content with recalling all the employees at large, and 
pressing into service those attached to the manager’s office and 
the secretariat, the directors have been compelled to extend the 
hours of service from fourteen to twenty hours a day ; while the 
receipts, normally 4000 francs a day, have gone up to 15,000, 

Wednesday, Fuly 15, 5.30 A.M.—The Holy Father has passed a 
sleepless night, with a few brief fainting fits. His breathing is 
difficult. At times, to calm him, he is given orange-flower water 
to drink. 

6 A.M.—He has dozed off. The reporters renew their chase, 
pursuing every one who leaves the Vatican. 

7 A.M.—Lapponi, whose granddaughter Pia is sick, leaves the 
Vatican for a short look in at his little villa in Prati di Castello. 

4 P.M.—The Pope has been calm and almost asleep these few 
hours. He shows no sign of great pain. To-day his restlessness 
alternates with snatches of quiet. His mind is still alert. He has 
exchanged a few words with Lapponi and Centra to inquire about 
his friends. Alluding to his end as not far off, he added : ‘‘ What- 
ever they may say of Leo XIII. after his death, they cannot 
deny that he gave his whole mind to the Church’s welfare 
according to the dictates of his conscience.” 

MIDNIGHT.—No perceptible change in the Pope’s condition. 
The journalists have established themselves in the Caffé Chiara, 
Piazza Rusticucci, which keeps open all night at present, as do 
the other cafés and restaurants near the Vatican. All means are 
tried to get the first news as to the developments of the Pope’s 
illness, and the correspondents invent freely, so as to have some- 
thing fresh to wire. They go beyond everything in their tricks 
to get at some positive information. Last night at the fire brigade 
station, where the Vatican telephone service is centralised, they 
kept on ringing to inquire what was going on in the apostolic 
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palace. Counterfeit voices, sweet and modest, feigned to be 
those of authorised (though quite apocryphal) personages, in 
the hopes of softening the hearts of the firemen on duty. One 
female voice, of virile timbre, went so far as to send a request 
to her brother—in service at the Vatican—to come home at once 
as soon as the Pope was dead. The fireman on duty was up 
to the trick, and answered promptly: “Your brother has left 
already. I think before going home he may have turned into 
the Caffé Chiara for a cup of coffee.” Defeated in this frontal 
attack on the Vatican rock, many of the journalists have made 
a flank movement by knocking at the residences of Cardinals 
Vanutelli and Oreglia. They have knocked and knocked in vain, 
for their eminences were fast asleep. 

Thursday, Fuly 16,6 AM.—The Pope has been distressed all 
night with insomnia and frequent chokings, and called Pio Centra 
and Dr. Lapponi several.times. Only towards morning had he 
a few moments of repose. 

9 A.M.—They have opened the windows to ease his breathing, 
for he gasps a great deal. They did so for the first time at 5.30, 
and this “fresh event” produced a veritable scare in the crowd 
of reporters permanently stationed in the Piazza S. Piero, who at 
once set the most amazing and reckless rumours in circulation. 

7 P.M.—The Vatican is crowded. An enormous concourse in 
the pontifical chambers, and in the lJoggias where the visitors’ 
registers are kept. And yet not a particle of news tonote. The 
Court of S. Damaso is even fuller than on the previous evenings. 
They wait for the bulletin, which is snatched from hand to hand 
the moment it is issued. Each wants one or more copies, either 
to keep or to send to friends and relations. 

8 P.M—The Holy Father summons Cardinal Rampolla, to 
whom he gives orders and grants permissions. Thanking his 
Holiness, the Cardinal bids him have confidence in Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, to whom the Pope has a deep devotion, and to 
whose prayers so many of the faithful, who keep her feast to-day, 
are commending him. He informed him of the sympathy of the 
whole Catholic world, and of their prayers for his recovery. At 
these words Leo smiled... . 

With delicate thoughtfulness, the commandant of the military 
division has deferred the artillery practice at Fort de Monte- 
Mario, lest the noise should trouble the venerable patient. 

Friday, uly 17,—Save a few moments of distress, no change 
has been noticed during the night in the patient’s general 
condition. 

6 A.M.—For lack of other “ events,” the journalists of the Caffé 
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Chiara set have noted as a fact of first-rate importance the 
passing by of Zanardelli, who drove from the Porta Angelica 
to the Piazza Rusticucci for the sake of exercise. They have also 
seen and recorded the riding by of the Syndic of Rome, Don 
Prospero Colonna, accompanied by his eldest son Don 
Fabrizio. 

9.15 A.M.—His Holiness still maintains his wonderful clear- 
headedness, but the weakness increases, and the doctors try to 
combat this failure by frequent feeding and cordials, as well as by 
many injections of cafeine and camphorated oil. The Pope, as 
every one knows, has always had a slender appetite. Since his 
illness solid food disgusts him, and the doctors have been forced 
to a regime of liquids. What he drinks with least repugnance is 
a little Bordeaux or Tokay, especially from the stock which the 
Emperor William II. recently presented him with, From time 
to time he takes a spoonful of broth and a little gelatine, and 
pretty often he drinks orange-flower water. ... 

Saturday, Fuly 18, 5 A.M.—The Pope has struggled all night 
with obstinate insomnia. Lapponi, who has not left him for an 
instant, has tried sedatives in vain. Towards 3 A.M. the restlessness 
increased ; he could not close an eye. Towards morning sleep 
came at last, and the patient got rest. 

7.15 A.M.—Lapponi leaves the Pope’s room to inform Cardinal 
Rampolla of the Holy Father’s improvement and to report the 
events of the night. The Cardinal was plainly gratified by the 
good news. 

10.30 ALM.—His Holiness received the Cardinal Secretary in 
his room and had a long talk with him. 

Noon.—Count Camillo Pecci leaves the Vatican much relieved 
and calmer. 

4.45 P.M.—The Holy Father receives his nephew, Count 
Camillo, and keeps him for about half an hour. 

Sunday, Fuly 19.—A perceptible decline in the Holy Father’s 
condition. There is noticeable that same decrease of strength 
and increase of nervous excitement which, except for short 
intervals, have steadily characterised his illness. This obstinate 
and wearying insomnia worries him, and he complains of it to 
Mazzoni, Centra, and Monsignor Angeli, who have watched by 
him all night without rest. 

7 A.M.—The Holy Father grows worse and worse. He is con- 
tinuously restless and worried. In spite of Mazzoni’s sedatives, 
sleep will not return, The sad inexorable hour approaches. We 
have now been spectators of this tragic struggle for a fortnight— 
a struggle between the rude blasts of sickness and the old cypress 
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that stands stubborn against the blasts. But now the combat is 
no longer equal. The gnarled old trunk is weary and all but 
uprooted by the storm. If it still holds out, it is with the 
remnants of a quite abnormal store of strength; but all foresee 
its downfall as imminent. The general sorrow is too great for 
much speaking. Every one who hasa soul to admire, a heart to 
love, the august personality of the dying Pontiff will join with 
the millions of Catholics who in body or in spirit are praying 
round the bedside of Leo XIII. 

8.30 A.M.—Mazzoni arrives and hastens to the Pope’s room, 
where Lapponi is in continual attendance. He shortens his 
visit so as not to over-tire the patient unnecessarily. The doctors 
certify that, in spite of his persistent mental vivacity, the Pope is 
palpably worse; the breathing shorter, the pulse feebler, the 
strength sinking slowly and gradually. 

9.30 A.M.—As the patient grows worse, Cardinal Serafino 
Vanutelli, Grand Penitentiary, is by order of the Cardinal 
Secretary warned by telephone to be ready for every emergency ; 
also the Cardinal Camerlengo is telephoned for, and reaches the 
Vatican a few minutes before Cardinal Vanutelli. He comes 
up to the pontifical apartments, and waits in the throne- 
room. ... 

Gradually the grave news spreads through the city. The 
deepest sorrow prevails everywhere, and the wish to learn 
particulars of the closing scene has driven thousands of persons 
to the Vatican, who will remain all night in agonies of expecta- 
tion on the steps of the Porta Bronza. The Vatican telephones 
work feverishly. Every one wants news and wants to telephone. 
The assault on the firemen on guard is indescribable. Mean- 
while the Italian Government, in view of sad eventualities, has 
made all necessary arrangements. The troops have been told 
off, and the police service doubled on the Piazza S. Piero and 
round about. Further, it has been arranged that in regard to 
the publishing of the fatal news the private services of the 
telegraphs and the city telephones shall be interrupted for two 
hours, during which the Agenza Stefani will send a circular 
despatch of information ; at the end of the two hours all will be 
at liberty to telegraph or telephone. 

Monday, Fuly 20, 4 A.M.—It has been an anxious night at 
the Vatican. All the offices remained open. The journalists 
Saraceni, Duranti, Seraiter, Kappenberg, Angelini, and Fornari 
have never left the Vatican and are always at the telephone. 
Even outside, the reporters on the Piazza, who for several nights 
have taken up their quarters in the Caffé Chiara, are prying 
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about continually for the minutest sign, the veriest nothing, 
from which to draw inferences. 

5 A.M.—The Pope’s depression persisted all night. He was 
assiduously attended by Dr. Lapponi, Pio Centra, and Mon- 
signor Angeli. All the Vatican officials are in the pontifical 
apartments. ... 

8.15 A.M.—Professor Mazzoni arrives and comes up by the lift 
to the Pope’s apartments, where he has a short conversation with 
Dr. Lapponi, who seems tired and pale with his long nights of 
watching. They both go in to the Pope, but only for a 
moment, nor do they tempt the patient to talk. They retire to 
the library to draw up the bulletin, which is awaited with 
feverish anxiety by the members of the Pecci family, by the 
cardinals, prelates, and members of the diplomatic body 
assembled in the ante-chamber. 

9g A.M.—The bulletin is published: “The Holy Father had 
only a few minutes’ rest last night. His general condition is 
serious. Pulse, 94; breath, 32; temperature, 36.2——LAPPONI, 
MAZZONI.” 

11 AM.—The Pope wants to speak to his private secretary, 
Monsignor Angeli. He asks news of a matter entrusted to 
Monsignor Volpini, and, unaware that the unfortunate prelate 
in question has just died suddenly, insists that he be requested 
to hurry. Although greatly embarrassed, Monsignor Angeli 
managed to control himself and pacify the Holy Father as far as 
possible. 

11.10 A.M.—Cardinals Oreglia, Pierotti, and Rampolla have 
been received by the Holy Father, who addresses them a few 
words of affection, and speaks with great fervour of the devotion 
of Our Lady of the Rosary. Then he earnestly commends the 
care of the Church to the Cardinal Camerlengo. 

Noon.—The Holy Father suffers an acute crisis. He is gasp- 
ing for breath. The symptoms grow alarmingly worse. Hastily 
summoned by the Majordomo, through letters carried to the 
city by the hall-porters, all the cardinals come to the pontifical 
apartments. 

12.15 P.M.—The oxygen with which his room is continually 
supplied relieves the patient’s breathing. Little by little he 
comes to, and opening his eyes exclaims with a tearful voice 
amid the emotion of all around, “I want to see the Cardinals 
again.” (12.20.) Advised by Lapponi, they wait a few minutes 
before introducing their eminences. Then ata sign from him the 
Majordomo leaves the room, and with a voice full of emotion 
informs the Cardinals that the Pope would like to see them once 
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more. (12.25.) Touched by this thoughtfulness on the part of the 
dying Pope, they push quietly into his chamber and range them- 
selves round his bed. The Holy Father shows that he recognises 
them, and says, “Good-bye, good-bye.” Turning to the Camer- 
lengo in particular and clasping his hand, he said, with a fixed 
gaze, “Good-bye. I commend the Church to you.” Then he 
tried to raise his hand to bless them, but it fell helpless on the 
coverlet. Kissing his hand, one by one the Cardinals left the 
room, deeply affected. Then came the diplomatists who were 
waiting in the ante-chamber, the ambassadors and ministers of 
the Argentine Republic, of Austria, Bavaria, Brazil, Belgium, 
France, Portugal, Prussia, Spain, and Russia, and kissed his hand. 
All were deeply touched as silently and reverently they came to 
the bedside of the august patient. 

1 P.M.—The signs of immediate danger are less marked, and the 
Pope has dozed off for a few minutes. 

1.30 P.M.—Another crisis. He struggles for breath, and a 
quantity of phlegm has settled on the chest. Lapponi is trying 
injections of cafeine and camphor again, but with no success. 

2 P.M.—Mazzoni arrives, summoned by telephone, and crossing 
the Court of S. Damaso ascends by lift to the Pope’s room, who, 
seeing him close to his bed, says, ‘The end is near.” The 
Professor in a voice of emotion says a few cheering words to the 
Pope, whose pulse manifests a slight access of vitality. But 
presently the pulse slackens again, and Mazzoni, quitting the 
apartment, says on being questioned by those outside that 
medical art can do no more. Visibly affected, he leaves the 
Vatican in Cardinal Cassetta’s carriage, and pulls down the blind 
to protect himself against the assaults of the journalists. 

2.35 P.M.—His personal friends—Bernini, Bocchini, Centra, 
di Castro, Fiasci, Mascelli, Pezzoli, Seneca, Silli, Straccioli, and 
Ventura—have been brought in to kiss the hand of the dying 
Pope. Monsignor Bisleti having asked a blessing] for them, the 
Pope acceded, saying, ‘“‘ My poor children! Yes, yes ; I give them 
my blessing.” 

3-40 P.M.—The Holy Father has had another crisis and a fainting 
fit. The end is expected, and the Camerlengo, being summoned, 
has arrived. 

3.50 P.M—The Pope enters into his agony. Lapponi, who 
recognises that the dreaded catastrophe is at hand, makes a sign 
to the Grand Penitentiary to begin the prayers for the dying. 
Cardinal Vanutelli in his purple robe begins, amid the grief of all, 
by a few affectionate words to the Holy Father. Then he pro- 
ceeds with the prayers, Monsignor Angeli holding the taper and 
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the bystanders answering in low tones. The Holy Father keeps 
his eyes shut. Now and then a slight shudder makes him raise 
the lids. 

After the Litany of the Saints, the Penitentiary begins the 
Proficiscere at a sign from the doctor, who anxiously scans the 
drawn features of the agonising Pope and holds his wrist to guess 
rather than to feel the last flutters of the pulse. Then Cardinal 
Vivés y Tuto slowly utters the ejaculatory prayers appropriated 
to this solemn moment, especially those which the dying Pope 
had lately added to the Litany of the Sacred Heart: “Jesus, Hope 
of the Dying ; Jesus, Crown of all Saints.” Finally he invokes 
the prayers of those saints and blessed whom Leo XIII. had 
raised to the altar. 

One moment, and by a last effort the Pope opencd his 
eyes, and turning his head towards his faithful physician, said, 
“* My dear Lapponi, what horrible suffering!” They were his 
last words. The eyes closed again and the death pallor of the 
face deepened. The last moment came on rapidly. Lapponi, 
thinking it had passed, approached a candle to the Pope’s lips. 
The flame flickered slightly. A minute after he tried again. The 
flame was still. With his head turned a little on one side and 
his arms straight down beside his body, the Sovereign Pontiff 
yielded his last breath without an effort. 

It was four o’clock when the Pope rendered up his great soul 
into the hands of God. With tears in his eyes and a voice 
trembling with emotion, Professor Lapponi communicated the 
news to those around, saying, ‘‘ The Pope is dead.” Monsignor 
Mazzolini, also in tears, went to the door opening on the ante- 
chamber, where the diplomatic body, with the dignitaries and 
domestics of the Papal Court, were all crowded together, and 
said, “ The Pope has just expired.” 

Lapponi having thus certified the death, all present kneel down 
to recite the prayers for the departed, while the Penitentiary reads 
the commendation of the holy soul that has fled. Then, amid 
the tears of all, Lapponi closes the eyes of the venerable Pontiff, 
and, crossing the arms on his breast, places a crucifix in the 
hands. Everywhere there is weeping and sobbing ; all feel the 
cruel bereavement acutely. The memory of that moment will 

be indelibly impressed on the minds and hearts of those who 
had the good fortune to be present at so striking a death-scene 
To France alone 43,000 telegrams were despatched that day. 


ADRIANO PIERCONTI. 


(Reproduced from La Revue.) 


THE SCOTTISH SMALL LAND- 
HOLDERS BILL 


To follow any discussion on land reform, it is necessary to under- 
stand that we have two Land Systems in Scotland : 

(a) The Crofting Township of the Highlands ; 

(6) The economic agriculture which prevails elsewhere. 
Between the two there is no hard and fast geographical line, and 
the vital distinction which really divides rented holdings into two 
categories and demands recognition when dealing with land 
reform is that under one system the tenant, and under the other 
the owner, provides the equipment. It may be assumed that 
whoever provides the fixtures is by moral right the real owner, 
for, without them, arable land would be as useless for agriculture 
or for habitation as the shell of a factory without the machinery. 
The sum total represented by farm buildings, fences, drains, roads, 
and water-supplies invariably approximates, usually equals, and 
often exceeds all that could be realised for both land and fixtures 
together. “Prairie Value” has ceased to exist throughout the 
four and a half million acres, taken as a whole, of the arable land 
of Scotland, and this because of the fali in prices, the increasing 
demands for expenditure on equipment, and the growing cost of 
labour. If the fixtures of economic agriculture have come to 
represent the whole value of Lowland farms, they constitute an 
even greater proportion of the value of any well-equipped croft. 
The mass of the township crofts are rented at about £3 a year, 
a sum barely returning interest on the dwelling-house alone ; it 
is obvious therefore that such farms could not be equipped by the 
owner as an investment, so that fixity of tenure with a valued 
rent was the only possible solution of a problem which in its 
most serious aspect was a question of housing, and it alone could 
give the occupier an incentive to build security for the fixtures 
which the owner could not afford to make. The crofter on 
leaving is entitled to compensation for improvements suited to 
his holding, and the population being immobile this liability of 
the proprietor presents little difficulty, but were the occupiers 
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constantly shifting, then the onus of frequent claims for compensa- 
tion would render “ free sale” necessary. A practical obstacle to 
the creation of small proprietors in the Highlands is that the main 
value of the common pastures lies usually in the game rent, which 
remains with the owner, to whom consequently any loss following 
on the creation of divided ownership has been mitigated. 

The Crofter Acts were further justified because, combined with 
the poverty of the soil, often reclaimed by the crofter, his pristine 
methods of tillage, and the poor quality of his stock, he has 
greatly suffered not only through sheep farming, but by the 
over-preservation of game. These unfavourable conditions and 
grievances prepared the way for a violent agitation. Action was 
imperative, and social order was speedily restored by the Crofters 
Commission. In the regular crofting districts the Acts have done 
great good and are accepted by all parties. In others they have 
made little alteration and contracting out is the rule. In some 
parishes dual ownership discouraged owners’ expenditure, and the 
liability to pay compensation for fixtures often put a premium 
upon the extinction of crofts lapsing into the owner’s hands. 
The underlying justification of this legislation was that the equip- 
ment being created by the tenant made him in equity part owner 
of the farm, and it was therefore a dual ownership de facto to 
which legal recognition was given by the Crofter Acts. 

But if on the whole justice was done by legalising divided 
ownership in the Highlands a corresponding measure of injustice 
would be perpetrated if the Crofter Acts were applied to those 
parts of Scotland where the whole equipment—and that the most 
costly known—is provided by owners who must keep it up to the 
same high standard, not because it pays but because too much 
capital is already sunk in the soil to be sacrificed, because tenants 
must be attracted and a rising standard of sanitation must be 
met. It is not, as the Prime Minister suggests, the desire to 
perpetuate any patriarchal system or benevolent despotism that 
animates proprietors, but it is the business interests of agriculture 
which makes them and all experts in agriculture anxious to pre- 
serve a system which has stood the test of time and the acute 
crisis of change from Protection to Free Trade. Under it a 
sum approaching one hundred and fifty millions is invested 
jointly by owners in fixtures and by occupiers in stock and crop. 
As a result there is no agriculture more magnificent, with its 
spacious well-tended enclosures, its blocks of buildings for storage, 
cattle-feeding and dairying, its admirable staffs of farm servants, 
its unrivalled stock, administered with the thrift, science and 
method characteristic of the Scottish agriculturist. 

Relations between owners, occupiers and farm servants are 
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good, There is not even the Church and Chapel squabble to mar 
them. If there is any distinction between Scottish agriculture 
and that of England it is that in Scotland equipment is more 
costly to meet the exigencies of a severer climate and a more 
scientific agriculture ; farmers with nineteen years’ leases cultivate 
better ; farm servants earn higher wages, equal in many counties 
to 20s. a week and upwards; casual labour is highly paid; 
small farms are more prevalent ; and less arable land has been 
laid down in grass. It is true that large farms have supplanted 
small ones over wide areas, the cause being that economical 
competition between them has proved too much for the small 
farms. They both compete with the foreigner, and the large 
farmer has the advantage of dealing in bulk, of obtaining better 
results from better machinery. He has more highly organised 
business arrangements, easier access to the best markets, and is 
also usually a man of better education, The small farmer can 
compete with the large one only on co-operative lines, with an 
equally sound training and a reserve of capital of his own or the 
use of that of the landlord. Before the natural economic tendency 
towards big farms is reversed, we must acclimatise co-operative 
methods and increase the scope of agricultural training. No 
doubt spade cultivation has been unduly neglected until of late 
when fruit culture in suitable localities has raised the value of 
what was ordinary farm land up to {10 an acre, a development 
which is being rapidly pushed on, whilst a stimulus has been 
given through agricultural organisation to dairy and poultry 
enterprise—all industries needing more hands than ordinary 
agriculture. 

There has been in Scotland, as in England and in Europe 
generally, a grave decrease in the landward population. But the 
only remedy for this, apart from a wide development round 
populous centres of intensive cultivation, lies in sylviculture, 
Afforestation is neglected, especially by the State, which can best 
conduct it because public control can alone secure the necessary 
capital and continuous good management. Sylviculture, with its 
attendant industries, should maintain as large a population as 
agriculture in Scotland on the four or five million acres suited to 
it, which are now lying waste or under rough pasture. Much 
land rented at 6d. to 2s. 6d. should yield 20s. to 30s. of net 
annual profit, or as good a return as the best farm land. Ten 
million of the nineteen million acres of Scotland would then be 
fully cultivated. 

Such in bare outline is the situation in Scotland, and practical 
land reform, as distinguished from political tactics, should proceed 
along the natural lines of progress, not seeking merely to arrest 
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the current of economic development, or to advance special 
interests at the expense of the general welfare of agriculture, but 
striving to secure fresh openings on the land or to stimulate 
activity in neglected directions and to force an even greater return 
from the reluctant soil. 

It is obvious that such a programme cannot be carried out at 
one blast, that experiment in many directions is needed, and that 
nothing should be done meanwhile to arrest the flow of capital to 
the land or to interfere with the splendid high farming of the 
Lowlands. The old horse should not be discarded till the young 
one has been tried. But the Government proposes to meet all 
exigencies and difficulties by one single device, that of creating 
without method or system a number of small agricultural farms, 
upon lines which court failure, and which incidentally relegate 
the whole agricultural organisation of Scotland to the melting- 
pot. It is said that the Small Landholders Bill was introduced 
to mitigate the evils of rural depopulation. But small agricul- 
tural farms do not add to the numbers on the soil, for a big farm 
maintains as full a complement of labourers as the land can carry 
under high farming, and by displacing them you cannot multiply 
the numbers maintained by the same land. Nodoubt the under- 
lying and unacknowledged idea is that small farmers will not use 
machinery and that hand labour will replace the self-binder and 
the potato-lifter. It is the old struggle against machinery under 
a new form, but even if the whole agriculture of Great Britain 
could be put back one hundred years, farmers would still have to 
compete with foreign machine-managed crops, and small farms 
will in ordinary circumstances only secure a profit under some co- 
operative arrangement by which the best machinery can be shared 
by the smallest farmer, thus enabling him to economise labour. 
Moreover even if it were possible to substitute hand-work for 
machinery there remains the difficulty that men will not return 
to laborious hand-work which is better done by the machine. 

Subdivision of agricultural land constitutes the most uncer- 
tain and doubtful expedient in any really comprehensive agrarian 
policy. All that can be confidently affirmed about it is that an 
iiicreased number of responsible and successful farmers would be 
socially beneficial, but that on the other hand small farms as at 
present conducted have been an economic failure, and that no 
artificial creation on a big scale can succeed until such farmers 
can compete economically with their home and foreign rivals. 

The Small Landholders Bill, however, cannot be looked on or 
criticised from the practical point of view only. It is no doubt 
largely a political measure destructive in its objects, as is frankly 
stated by a leading party organ, the Mation of August 31, which 
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says; ‘‘The Government proposed four Land Bills this Session. 
One of them, the Scottish Land Bill, practically destroyed land- 
lordism in Scotland. It would have reduced the landowner to 
the position of a rent-charger.” That being so, the question 
arises—How is this revolution justified ? Who are its authors? 
What is the basis of the new system? Why does the same 
Government in the same Session simultaneously produce two Bills 
based on conflicting principles to meet similar conditions? The 
first draft of the Scottish Bill saw the light whilst Lord Onslow’s 
Report, which applied equally to Scotland, was with the printers, 
and it is therefore framed without reference to the evidence and 
finding of the Commission. The source and origin of its scheme 
remains a mystery. The only information vouchsafed on this 
subject by Mr. Sinclair was that a mysterious “ We” considered 
the Bill to be for Scotland’s good. All we know for certain is 
that “ We” can hardly include Lord Elgin, who resolutely holds 
his peace; nor Lord Tweedmouth, whose attitude was described 
as that of “doubting Thomas”; nor Lord Hamilton, who on the 
occasion of its introduction refrained from exercising his official 
functions. So far the Prime Minister and Mr. Sinclair are the 
only two Cabinet Ministers who have given it articular support ; 
nor, except in the matter of votes, has it been received with 
wholehearted enthusiasm by the party, few of whom indeed have 
sufficient practical knowledge to transmute agrarian eloquence 
into actual land reform. No serious argument was advanced in 
support of the Bill, and effective criticism was answered by the 
closure. Among the outside public few, save agriculturists, took 
the trouble to understand its clauses, and they, though unani- 
mously arrayed against it, were scouted by the urban representa- 
tives, of whom Parliament is almost wholly composed, and who for 
some unknown reason always assume the authority of experts on 
all land questions. Caucus support it had, for as a destructive 
political engine it has much to commend it to the belligerent 
partisan. But passed through the House and Committee though 
it was, by great majorities, yet its leading provisions elicited much 
divergence of opinion amongst Liberals. Many were doubtful of 
the expediency of crofterising all Scotland; of rejecting the 
co-operation of Town and County Councils; of proscribing 
occupying ownership. Some also demurred to the destruction 
of responsible management ; the subdivision of fully equipped 
farms ; the exclusion of urban areas. Others shrank from the 
undefined cost to the Treasury and to agriculture of the Courts, 
Commissions, &c., and the exclusion of the Board of Agriculture 
from Scotland ; while the contraction of rateable values under 
the Bill, the cost of compensating the owner for existing equip- 
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ment and of providing the newcomer with a fresh one were felt 
by all to open up a vista of expenditure which had never been 
calculated or provided for by the Government. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Sinclair’s proposals are: To abolish the 
Crofter Commission ; to set up a Land Court for all Scotland, 
with agricultural commissioners to act in the varied capacities of 
a Board of Agriculture and of Factors to the Land Court. 
Fixity of tenure is conferred on all tenants rated’ at or below 
450. Such farms will ipso facto come under the ezgis of the 
Court, who will thereafter periodically refix their rents. Under 
the projected Bill the infinite variety of conditions of lease and 
tenure are to be subjected on cast-iron lines to a centralised and 
arbitrary authority. Not only is “land” withdrawn from the 
protection of the ordinary law, but along with it some hundred 
millions invested by owners and the larger occupiers in the 
equipment, working, and stocking of land—all of which could be 
rendered valueless by the acts of the Court in the process of 
subdividing large farms. 

The Bill would not only “ destroy landlordism,” but what is far 
more important, it would disorganise the whole agricultural system 
by arresting an expenditure by owners of two million pounds a 
year, to replace which would become the crux of the agricultural 
situation. If landlordism is to be abolished, at least let us keep 
agriculture. If we kill the goose, why throw away the golden 
eggs? If the dispersal of large estates is desirable it would be 
possible to attain this object by various expedients of rating and 
taxation, which would gradually squeeze out the great landlord 
without doing injury to agriculture. But this Bill would make it 
no less easy to put an end to our unrivalled agriculture. How 
this would be accomplished is best demonstrated by concrete 
examples. A small farm of £30 gross rent, equipped by the 
owner at a cost of £600 and maintained by him, is brought by 
the Bill under divided ownership. The actual rent gives but 
small interest on capital already expended, and cannot in common 
honesty be further reduced. Yet for all future time the tenant 
would have in addition to pay this and maintain and renew all 
fixtures. He, not having a large command of capital, being 
unaccustomed to find money for equipment, and feeling, like the 
landlord, that the farm was not wholly his, would naturally stint 
his expenditure ; the equipment would deteriorate, more especially 
in view of the periodical revaluation of the farm, when it would 
be to the interest of the tenant that it should be depreciated in 
value. His sole remaining connection with the nominal owner 
would lie in litigation, and, weighted with this additional burden, 
both would clamour for a Land Purchase Bill. Even the pro- 
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duction of the Bill has already had an injurious effect upon 
equipment, for owners are naturally suspending capital expendi- 
ture on land likely to come under the Act. No industry can be 
conducted without capital: that capital has hitherto been supplied 
by the landlords; the returns have been lower than those 
obtained from any other class of investment, and to threaten its 
security is to dry up its sources, 

The position of high farming would be equally affected by the 
passing of the Bill, for taking a large farm rented, say, at £600 a 
year, the buildings on which cost £6000, the outside fixtures 
£1000, while the maintenance, repairs, renewals, &c., an average 
annual sum of £30, this farm would under the Bill be liable at 
any moment to subdivision. In view of this the landlord would 
hesitate to put more money into its equipment; and the tenant 
will not take the risk of high farming when he knows that at 
any moment his farm, or worse than that the eyes of it, may 
be taken upon a valuation by some remote and _ interested 
authority which has not the local knowledge or independent 
character essential to any fair and reliable valuation. It may be 
thought that £65,000 a year, the sum allotted to the Court, is too 
insignificant to have such far-reaching results. But though the 
Commissioners will be able to equip a comparatively small 
number of farms, these farms can be located on any land and in 
any district; no farm will be secure from subdivision, and there- 
fore we get the maximum of disturbance with the minimum of 
result, Prospective small landholders are to be settled on such 
land as attracts their notice, and are to receive gifts or loans from 
the State for equipment. Thus agriculture is to be restarted on a 
triple ownership basis, the State being the managing partner, but 
without machinery for the proper administration of its own property 
or that of the nominal landlord. The Bill appears to assume that 
owners will continue to supervise for others as they have done for 
themselves. But though the existing private land management 
costs from £250,000 to £300,000 a year, it and responsible 
ownership must disappear together. There is no provision to 
replace it, and to do so would cost the State even more than it 
does the private owner. The Land Court has power under the 
Bill to enter on any large farm and divide it up without incurring 
any obligation to restore capital expenditure. It assumes the 
control of such land at existing rentals, whether high or low, for 
a period of seven years, at the expiration of which it will pay 
what rent it chooses, awarding such compensation as it pleases. 
Existing equipments are to be thrown back upon the owners’ 
hands. The small landholder once established is to do very 
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much as he likes, so also is the existing tenant who comes under 
the Act. He can remain till his death and bequeath his farm, 
equipment and all, or he can leave at twelve months’ notice, 
unless he has no means to meet his obligations to the Land Court 
in respect of loans or claims for deteriorations. In this case alone, 
7.¢., that of the bankrupt farmer, he remains a fixture unless 
liberated by the Court at the expense of the public or of the 
ci-devant owner. It was held by some supporters of the Bill that 
when tenant, owner, and State were alike divested of responsi- 
bility for upkeep and good farming, the “self-interest of the 
tenant,” tempered by litigation, would prove ample security 
against waste, loss, and inefficiency. No doubt were the tenant 
to become owner his “ self-interest” could be relied on, but under 
the Bill it is not involved in the permanent improvement of the 
farm or in the increased productivity of the soil, for a profit will 
often most easily be made by hiring land in good condition and 
throwing it up as soon as it is run out. It is therefore conceivable 
that the race of “ farm-wasters” may be largely increased by the 
Bill. At present the existing high standards of equipment, 
together with the elimination of the unfit owner by sale and of 
the incompetent occupier by selection of the best farmers consti- 
tute the ultimate security for agricultural efficiency. Now, a 
premium is put on bad farming, as an inefficient farmer is tied to 
the holding, and deteriorated land means low rents, while the only 
check on loss, neglect, and damage lies in the uncertain and 
costly expedient of litigation. 

When a small farm is vacated, if a new tenant presents himself 
and is accepted by the Court, that authority values its own fix- 
tures, those of the owner and of the tenant, and debits them to 
the incomer, who starts weighed down by this preliminary burden. 
The Court then allocates the sum it may receive between itself 
and the other two claimants. But if no applicant for the farm 
appears then the Court resurrects the owner and orders him to 
take over his former property, on whatever terms it may dictate, 
plus the new equipment, which has been imposed upon him 
against his will, at a valuation made by the interested party. It 
therefore follows that when small farms are created by the Court 
the owner may ultimately find himself the proud possessor of twin 
sets of equipment, each more valuable on paper than is his land 
—plus both—in cash. Even were he relieved by the State of the 
loss incurred by their rash intervention, the blow to agriculture 
and the economic consequences remain the same to impoverish 
the community. 

It is also to be noted that the whole scheme involves a very 
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definite increase of public burdens ; for the Bill alters the inci- 
dence of rating, as the new small holder is to pay rates on the bare 
value of his land only, the Government money invested in his fix- 
tures is to be immune-—a consideration not extended to the small 
owner, who must continue to pay full rates on every sovereign he 
expends on improvements, which incidentally will penalise occupy- 
ing ownership. The community will therefore have to pay not 
only the cost of the central machinery, which would amount to 
nearly £100,000 a year, the loss incurred by its small farmers, 
the amount of which experience only can reveal, but also a large 
share of the rates of the small holder. 

An immense responsibility is thrown on the Land Court and 
Commissioners, but although their emoluments have been an- 
nounced, the personnel—which is of supreme importance—is as yet 
unknown. Assuming an impeccable selection, their operations 
will not necessarily command confidence, for with so large and 
intricate an undertaking, covering so great an area, they will be 
unable personally to supervise the work, and must rely on a great 
staff of assessors and subordinates, who, as in Ireland, would be 
let loose on the land to deal with a problem compared to which 
Irish valuations are plain sailing and the work of the Crofter 
Commission a mere nothing. 

To sum up, in addition to novel and startling features of its 
own, the Bill is a hybrid product of Crofter and Irish land 
legislation, which it is proposed to apply to Scottish agriculture, 
which differs wholly in circumstances and conditions from those 
for which that legislation was devised. The Irish problem is 
familiar to all, and her agriculture is the antithesis both as regards 
standards and form of tenure of those of Lowland Scotland. In 
the crofting area the tenure is customary, the people immobile, 
the croft is the residence of a man who usually follows two 
callings, the fixtures are hisown. The work of the Crofter Com- 
mission is accepted by all, and should be developed on its own 
lines by the grant of additional powers, such as those for the 
compulsory hiring and leasing of land by the Commission within 
the crofting area. 

The rest of Scotland demands separate treatment, and on 
practical lines much might be done. 

The first step should be to create a sub-department of the 
Board of Agriculture in Edinburgh, charged with the interests of 
agriculture, forestry, and small cultivation. 

Under the egis of Agricultural Commissioners adequate 
experiments should be conducted in small farms organised by 
groups as in Denmark. 

The Commissioners should be responsible for the technical 
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SCOTTISH SMALL LANDHOLDERS BILL 245 


training of all classes of agriculturists, for the provision of 
experimental areas for agriculture and sylviculture, and for 
beginning the work of State afforestation. 

In co-operation with them Local Authorities in Scotland should 
have powers similar to those in England. 

The Land Values (Scotland) Bill is also needed as a pre- 
liminary to the readjustment of local taxation, for the incidence 
of rates still bears unduly upon agriculture. 

There remains to be dealt with a limited number of farms 
outside the crofter area, where tenants have supplied the equip- 
ment. They should be entitled to compensation for such im- 
provements from the owner, or they should have facilities to buy 
out the owner’s interest at a valuation made by an independent 
or Official valuator. Or as an alternative the tenant should have 
a valued rent fixed in a similar manner, plus compensation, at 
the end of his lease, for such improvements as are needed for the 
purpose for which his farm is let. 

All farms below £50 should be registered, and their amalga- 
mation forbidden, without the consent of the Agricultural 
Commissioners, but in all other respects a free contract between 
the owner and occupier should be preserved. 

A comprehensive policy on these lines would give access to 
the land, inaugurate forestry, preserve existing small farms from 
absorption, provide for agricultural training and experiment, and 
secure a better supervision of agricultural interests in Scotland. 


R. MUNRO FERGUSON. 


CLASSICS IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


My subject raises two questions, one of which depends on the 
other : 

(1) Should the classics form part of modern education ? 

(2) If so, what part ? 

It is not safe to assume the answer yes to the first question, 
because we are so often urged to do away with the classics on 
the ground that to study them is useless ; I must therefore 
briefly consider both questions. 

What is meant by useless? Some persons mean that which 
cannot be turned to direct account in wage-earning. That 
view is the common view of the parents of our boys, and it 
underlies most of the criticisms of education which we read in 
the Press, I have in my possession letters from parents asking 
that their sons may drop each and every of the subjects which 
are taught in school, always on this same ground, One wants 
to drop French, another Latin, another mathematics, or science, 
Greek of course ; one letter says, “I should be glad if my son 
could drop his English and Scripture, because he is going to 
be a land-agent, and these subjects will be of no use to him” ; 
another, addressed not to me but to a well-known head-master, 
asks, ‘‘ Please may my son discontinue his study of Shake- 
speare, because he does not intend to be a poet.” Take the 
ideal which seems to be dearest to the heart of the public, to 
sit on an office stool for forty years and then have a pension: 
for such a life nearly every study is useless in the accepted 
sense. Of what use to the Government clerk are history, 
literature, algebra, Euclid, Scripture, geography—this we 
know on high authority is useless also to the dipiomat and the 
ambassador—not to mention French, German, Latin, or 
Greek? To be consistent, a boy ought to spend all his time on 
the three R.s, précis, and tots, and his parents would expect him 
to save five years and be ready at twelve years of age for the 
Civil Service. But I need say no more. In its extreme, this 
wage-earning fallacy is ridiculous ; it is however the hardest 
of our tasks to convince the people at large that this is so. 
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We must have another definition of the useless and the 
useful ; one that implies a wider view of education. Our duty 
is to develop all the boy’s powers, bodily, mental and moral, 
harmoniously and to the highest possible degree. We have to 
discover them first; next, to devise and apply the best 
methods of training them ; lastly, to give special attention to 
any special power. Our system must rest on an _ equal 
development of all three kinds, a certain minimum being 
expected in each, and it must later be able to adapt itself to 
the varying capacities of its subjects. Such a task would be 
impossible in a school, were it not that in fact most children 
fall into a few distinct groups, large enough and few enough 
to be practically dealt with, 

We take now the mental side only ; and ask in particular, 
can classical study do anything for that, and has it any 
advantage or disadvantage as compared with other mental 
exercises? The testimony of the past in favour of the positive 
value of classical study is overwhelming ; the testimony of the 
present is not so strong, and many of those who have passed 
through it are distinctly adverse. I shall later suggest reasons 
for this change of view ; at present I will simply say that it is 
only negative: these persons say they have gained nothing 
from the classics; they do not say they have gained from 
other studies what their fathers did undoubtedly gain from the 
classics. As a rule they complain that they know nothing, 
and assume they have gained nothing. That their gain, if 
any, was not worth the time spent, we may admit. 

What are the intellectual objects of education? I should 
say, to make the mind capable of action, for which it should 
have strength, quickness and accuracy. Strength is gained 
by the constant grappling with problems, hard enough to need 
an effort, but not too hard to be solved unaided, Quickness, 
by the need for instant solution, Accuracy, by constant dis- 
tinction of minute differences. One thing is always necessary, 
ihe power of exact expression in words. Any study which 
serves to train these faculties, is useful, even if it never earns 
a groat. The foundation thus laid, the mind is able to control 
and use the transcendent faculty of imagination, the gift of 
God to all children, so commonly starved or warped or 
destroyed by bad training, but if it can be kept, the grown 
man’s most precious jewel. 

Now mental power, quickness, and accuracy, may be trained 
by such studies as mathematics ; accuracy, with the faculty 
of observation, by natural science; for logical training there 
is nothing better than Euclid as far as it goes, None of these 
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subjects, however, is enough by itself, nor all together. 
Thought is wider than mathematics and natural science ; and 
for the orderly examination of thought, and its exact expres- 
sion, there must be training in language. For this, English is 
not enough. Each nation kas its own way of looking at 
life ; and a mind must be narrow which looks at life only in 
one way. But those who belong to one nation grow up to 
look at life in one way only ; very few such minds are able 
by their own power to enlarge themselves, yet every average 
mind is capable of being led to cnlarge its outlook on life by 
being put in the position of a foreign mind. This difference 
between nations, however, does not depend only on ideas ; it 
is bound up with the way in which ideas are expressed. It 
follows that the mental training and enlargement which we 
seek, cannot be got through English translations ; there must 
be the effort of learning the foreign speech. Just as the 
organs of speech are made flexible ard capable by learning a 
foreign pronunciation, so the mind is made flexible and 
capable by learning a foreign language : familiar thoughts take 
new shapes, we are able to examine them and to understand 
their essence better, just as we understand more of a landscape 
if we can see it from different points of view. 

If this reasoning be correct, we desire for our schools a suc- 
cession of language problems increasing in difficulty : and we 
have it at hand. Since modern European languages are more 
like each other than any one is like the ancient, the school 
should provide frst a modern language and next an ancient 
language for study, If we had time, I might say two or three 
of each ; but we have only a few years at our disposal, and I 
am speaking now of the minimum. First we will teach one 
modern language, having clear differences from our own in 
thought and expression: then we will apply the strengthened 
mind to the more difficult study of an ancient language, with 
expression and thought still further removed from our own. 
The boy who succeeds in mastering both these will have gained 
a faculty of mind which will be useful, whatever he may 
afterwards have to learn. 

We cannot profitably consider which of the European 
languages it were best to begin with. A good case might be 
made out for more than one; but common consent points to 
French, not only as a language beautiful and elegant in itself, 
and as the medium of a fine literature, and as the universal 
language of diplomacy and high society, but as the gateway to 
all the Romance languages and hence to Latin, French has 
inflexions enough to mark it off distiactly from English, and yet 
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is like enough in structure to be readily apprehended and used, 
It is a great drawback, true, that the spelling is so artificial, and 
for that reason I wish we could begin with Italian ; but there is 
no help for it. We must now be careful not to confuse the 
beginner by setting him to another language until he has 
thoroughly mastered the elements of French, By that, 1 mean 
he should be able to understand and to use the language, 
as far as he goes, correctly and with ease ; in an examination, 
the average boy should get not 20 per cent. or 30 per cent,, 
but 70 or 80. How long he will keep to French alone depends 
largely on his age when he begins; the younger the boy, the 
slower the progress. At the age of twelve or thereabouts, he 
will be mature enough to try a harder task ; and here I would 
begin Latin, For each language he must have daily lessons, 
and one lesson a day is enough to train without taxing the 
immature mind, For Latin, if he leaves school at sixteen, he 
has four years ; and in this time, despite the greater difficulty 
of the inflexions and vocabulary, he ought to learn how to 
understand and to use Latin with ease, reading an author like 
Cesar without difficulty, and expressing his own thoughts 
easily and correctly in Latin, I am aware that most boys 
leave a public school, even at seventeen or eighteen, without 
coming near this standard, but this is not due to any inherent 
impossibility, it is due to other cause:, which removed, the 
standard which I ask for can be and is actually attained. Iam 
speaking, remember, of the average boy. There are some boys 
too stupid to learn Latin or French to any purpose ; they ought 
not to be in school at all, but should be using their bodily 
strength in other spheres. The clever boy, again, runs through 
our course in half the time. 

It must be remembered that the boy’s mind becomes now 
more mature with each year ; and after he has been two years 
at Latin, the new language will become familiar enough to 
enable him to begin another. Here, at the age of fourteen, the 
boy must begin to pay attention to his special faculty, or to 
bethink him what is to be his life-work, The middle class boy 
who is to leave school at sixteen, will do well to give two years 
to mastering the elements of German ; the b>y who is destined 
for the University must begin Greek, These two years are 
enough to do the same work which in French took six and in 
Latin four. The Germanist will learn enough to understand 
and use the German language correctly and easily within a 
moderate range; the Grecian will master the accidence and 
syntax of Greek, will read two or three famous books, and will 
also be able to express himself in that language correctly and 
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easily. Ido not think that even the commercial boy would 
waste his time by learning Greek—on the contrary : however, 
that end could only be attained if he were to stay at school 
a year or so longer. But the point I wish to bring out is, that 
the time necessary for an appreciable mastery of any language 
is much less than is usually supposed, assuming that the whole 
schoolwork has been arranged ona reasoned plan and properly 
taught. 

After sixteen there must be some degree of specialising. 
We are at present ruled here by the Universities, which put a 
high price on special knowledge; if their practice can be 
modified, the all-round training should, I think, go on longer. 
But by the plan I suggest, the foundations of education are 
safely laid, and the evils of specialising are vastly reduced. 
By this time, the mathematical and scientific boys may drop a 
good deal of their classical work, and the classical boys drop 
a good deal of their mathematics and all their science, both 
keeping on the English and German. French they will 
know by this time well enough to go on by themselves ; so 
well indeed that no one who had not tried would believe it to 
be possible. The possibility is openly denied by those who 
have not tried it ; I have heard it so denied quite lately by two 
persons high in the educational world. 

I come now to consider the positive advantages of Latin and 
Greek. Why should we in the twentieth century, in which 
the most important things seem to be machines, why should 
we spend time in learning dead languages? The answer is 
twofold; one concerns form, and one concerns substance. 
We have in the form of Latin and Greek a means of training 
our minds to a higher degree of efficiency than can be done 
by other languages ancient or modern; we have in the two 
literatures the chief masterpieces of the human mind. 

The form of the two languages, as depending wholly upon 
inflexion, compels us to recast our thoughts altogether. For 
this purpose we must apprehend exactly what a given thought 
is, 2.¢, it has to be made perfectly clear ; and we have then 
to express exactly the same in another shape. How important 
this exercise is may be seen by a glance at any daily paper. 
In politics, in religion, in civil life, we see men quarrelling 
together because they do not understand their own thoughts 
or their neighbours’, and neither can make his thoughts clear 
to the other. Half our lawsuits are due to inexact expression, 
and most of the inexactness is due to misty thought. Now 
Latin is so lucid and exact, Greek is so delicate and subtle, 
that to express our thoughts in those languages is a most 
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valuable training in clearness and subtilty. Both also, and 
especially Greek, have a simplicity and directness which force 
us to strip off all the meaningless worn-out metaphors which 
we use unknowingly, for in Greek and Latin metaphors make 
thought clear, in English they cloud it. I mean the dead 
metaphors in such phrases as “he fell a victim to intem- 
perance,” “a one-sided point of view,” “yeoman service,” 
“silence reigned supreme over the scene,” and a thousand 
others. Our words are often far away from the truth; in 
Latin and especially in Greek they touch the heart of truth. 
Again ; since Macaulay became popular, we have ceased to 
express the logical relations of thoughts, as Hooker and Milton 
used to do; but Latin and Greek demand these relations to 
be exactly expressed. And again, distinct thoughts which in 
English are confused by being expressed alike, are in Latin and 
Greek distinguished in form. Thus “if I am” expresses three 
things, which used to be expressed in English by “If Iam,” “ If 
I be,” and“ If I shall be”; these are distinguished in Greek 
and Latin by form. Now it is a general experience that if 
several thoughts be expressed by one form, those thoughts tend 
to be confused; and the only way to ensure their being 
distinguished is to render them in some other language which 
has a distinct form for each. This done, the distinction once 
explained may be remembered. Truth then, and logical rela- 
tion, and distinction in thought are all impressed on the 
mind by the study of classics, I say nothing now of such 
qualities as dignity and grace, or sonorous sound, which 
are lacking in modern English and conspicuous in Latin 
or Greek. 

When we come to the literatures we cannot but see how 
well worth study they are. Latin gives us one at least of the 
supreme poets of the world, and its greatest or almost its 
greatest orator, not to mention a number of men of genius who 
are only not first because others are greater, Greek gives us 
the beginnings of nearly all literary forms and the greatest 
masters in most: the first and only epic poets, and first and 
greatest dramatists, philosophers, orators, historians, and lyric 
poets ; if our own country has produced the greatest dramatic 
genius of the world, he is certainly not the equal of the Greeks 
in artistic finish. Our own literature is the only one which can 
bear comparison with these two; we have produced at least 
two and possibly three of the first rank, the rest of Europe at 
most two amongst them. And those ancient writers, I repeat, 
cannot be understood in any translation : the student must get 
into their atmosphere, so to speak, and apprehend their thoughts 
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as they themselves expressed them, The quickening of all mental 
power, and of that transcendent faculty of imagination, the 
love of truth, and the desire to attain it, all follow from humble 
study of the ancient hteratures. Without them, moreover, it is 
impossible to understand modern life, Our law and politics, even 
our religious organisation, grow out of Rome; our science, philo- 
sophy, poctry, out of Greek ; and the history of both countries 
shows us the same problems, solved or mishandled, which meet 
us in the Boer War, the Hague Conference, the Trade Unions 
Bill, Smail Holdings, agitations against the House of Lords, 
Tariff Reform, and the ever-changing passions of a democracy. 
Who shall say that such study is useless ? 

But 1 shall be told, to be useful, this study needs a lifetime ; 
we should be glad to have the reward, but the price is tuo 
heavy. And this is just where I join issue, both with those 
who attack classical study, and with the present system of 
teaching in classical schools. To master Greek or Latin per- 
fectly does indeed ask for a lifetime of study ; but very much 
less is enough to imbue us with the best of the ancient spirit, 
and to give a sufficient mastery for mental exercise. The 
public schoolboy at nineteen is unable to read a simple Latin 
or Greek book with ease, or to express a simple series of 
thoughts without atrocious blunders; he has learnt from his 
classics neither accuracy nor love of beauty and truth. Fur- 
ther, he is unable to enjoy a good English book, or to express 
a series of thoughts in English with clearness and accuracy ; 
he is ignorant of modern languages, of natural science, and of 
mathematics : he hates mental exercise and loves only games 
and sixpenny magazines, The cleverest of such boys have a 
vast amouni of information in their heads, but it has not been 
intelligently got, I mean got by their own intelligent effort. 
The boy has been fed with it as a baby by its nurse, and is 
helpless without his nurse, Even the knowledge which he has, 
he cannot produce on demand : he needs time and quiet, pens 
and ink, and he cannot think quickly and accurately, nor can he 
express his thoughts freely and without self-consciousness. By 
a neglect of all subjects of instruction save two, he has not 
succeeded in mastering those two. For this unhappy result, we 
have to thank early specialising and continued cram, fostered 
by a succession of competitive examinations for scholarships 
and certificates. 

Now this system defeats its own end, because it goes against 
nature. No attention is paid to the aptness of this or that 
study to this or that age of boyhood, or to the limits of power 
in early years, or to the development of power if properly 
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trained, or to the relation of learning to life; no attempt is 
made in particular with language study, to imitate the methods 
by which the boy has begun to learn his own language, or to 
use his natural curiosity by leading him in the natural way. 
From his early childhood he is kept too long at a time over 
tasks which he is incapable of understanding, and kept from 
occupations which he can understand and love. The boy is 
bored, wearied, and made an unintelligent machine. 

I advocate, then, a return to natural order and to natural 
methods, In his youth the boy’s natural powers of observa- 
tion are keen, of expression vivid: he only Jacks material. 
Give him this material by observation of what he sees in the 
world, and by filling his mind with delightful stories from 
fairyland, legend, or history: give this in the easiest way, 
through his own language, and make him use his material in 
expression, which he is quite ready to do, helping him and 
correcting the while. Practise his memory by recitation, and 
his logical faculty by calculation or easy geometric problems, 
Use his power of imitation by teaching him French orally, not 
beginning with scientific grammar, but with the complete ex- 
pression of thoughts and description of acts familiar to him. 
So far as may be, let him act what he says, while he says it. 
The first step taken, adopt the same method with Latin—in 
each case giving him constant repetition to impress the 
memory, but not too much at a time so as to burden him 
unduly ; and watch his quicker progress and speedier appre- 
hension of the intellectual side of his study. Again use the 
same method with Greek, and see how your training has made 
him fit for progress, so rapid and so intelligent as to be 
incredible to those who have not seen it. Finally, see how at 
the end of his course he has not only learnt to appreciate and 
to use his own language, and to enjoy his own literature, 
without neglecting any accepted branch of study, but is more 
master of Greek and Latin than the victims of cram, at the 
cost of about one-sixth of the time: and how, chiefly and 
finally, he is not bored and exhausted, but strengthened and 
vivified by the effort. If his rival has information, he has 
power ; information he also has, perhaps less than his rival, I 
know not nor do I greatly care, but power he has far greater, 
and having been intelligently taught, is ready to go out into 
life alone, to learn alone, to use his mind alone, to lead and 
not to follow. 

We have now tried to devise a distribution of schoolwork 
which should be based, not on popular prejudice, and not 
chiefly on tradition, but on general principles ; and we find 
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ourselves in agreement with those who urge on quite other 
grounds that too much time is given to the classics, They 
maintain that the average boy, after spending ten years chiefly 
on classical study, after all has learnt little worth learning : so 
far we agree. They demand in consequence that he spend less 
time on the classics: we have come to the same conclusion. 
Many go further still, and demand that classical study be done 
away, but here we do not follow them ; our belief is that the 
fault lies not with the study, but with its present conditions ; 
and we hold that by rearrangement and by change of methods 
a satisfactory result can be obtained which can reasonably be 
spared. I think that if it were proved that Latin and Greek 
can be properly learnt in the moderate time which I ask for 
them, most intelligent people would be only too glad to pay 
the price. Calcuiated out, this time amounts to 540 school 
hours for Latin up to the age of sixteen, and 170 school hours 
for Greek up to the same age, as against about 2160 hours for 
Latin, and about 2000 hours for Greek. But this result is 
conditioned by the method, If the examination ideal of the 
pupil is one who is deaf and dumb (since he learns all he 
knows from books and is tested by writing), my ideal would 
be rather cne who is blind ; or to put it more accurately, one 
who used his hearing and speech more than his eyes and his 
pen. No one who understands what he is talking of now 
denies that the direct method of teaching modern languages 
is the right one ; a very short inquiry discloses that it has had 
a brilliant success in most continental countries, and also in 
England whenever it has been properly tried. Why, then, 
should it not be equally suited to ancient languages ? Weare 
met only with the reply: You cannot speak Latin and Greek. 
I answer, why not? Asa matter of fact, I can, and so could 
you if you would practise the art. Is it forgotten that Latin 
was actually spoken by Cicero, even by Gaius and Gaia in the 
bosom of their family ; and that Xenophon gave orders to his 
soldiers by means of Greek. And this was the method of our 
forefathers. The scholars of the Renascence learnt Greek by 
speech from their instructors, and it was taught in the same 
way to boys and men. Let me quote a sentence which I 
lit on the other day in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Eider 
Brother : 

Though I can speak no Greek, I love the sound on’. 

It goes so thundering as it conjured devils ; 

Charles speaks it loftily. 


In the words of those early scholars, in their very mistakes, 
are many traces to show that they had learnt it from a native 
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Greek pronouncing in his own way. As for Latin, everybody 
spoke it. Erasmus lived in Cambridge for years, lectured and 
taught, and went home without having learnt a word of English, 
Pepys found that the pretty Dutch girls could speak Latin, 
though he does not say whether their conversation went 
beyond amo, even his boot-boy could speak Latin, at least 
Pepys used to make him read aloud in that tongue. In 
schools Latin was spoken: look at the statutes of St. Paul’s and 
many other places, look at Ludus Litterarius or any other 
school-book of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Busby 
spoke Latin; do we not know how his portrait affected a 
former pupil, who fancied the old Tartar for ever calling out 
as we still doin another word, Eloguere, eloguere! But the 
eighteenth century struck the deathblow at the reasonable 
teaching of Latin, as at all other kinds of education ; and it 
was left to the nineteenth to devise a system which gives the 
minimum of profit with the maximum of pains. No: Greek 
and Latin have been spoken, and can be spoken again; if 
speech is the right basis for French, it is the right basis for 
Latin and Greek. 

But it is only the basis, it is not the whole. Speech alone, 
unchecked by writing, is inaccurate, especially in England, 
with our ridiculous spelling and our neglect of the training 
both of tongue and ear. Dictate a piece of Latin toa sixth- 
form at a public school ; you must repeat the whole several 
times and spell all the difficult words, I find on the contrary 
that after a scientific drill in French speech, I can utter Latin 
or Greek words, strange to my class, and most of the boys at 
any stage in the study can write them correctly upon the 
board. Both ear and tongue become sensitive by this method, 
and a nation so trained would soon learn to discard the 
detestable cockney twang which is now so common, and the 
blurred gabble or drawl, equally to be detested, of the fashion- 
able schools, The principle I advocate, is to teach from the 
beginning accurate speech, and to use speech for practice, 
writing being used to test the accuracy of what has been 
learnt, and to fix it more firmly in the memory. We do not, 
as some assert, neglect grammar, Somehow or other grammar 
has to be learnt ; but we lead up to the grammar from the 
language, giving complete sentences from the first and setting 
to learn the grammar which they involve. By organisation, 
every part of the usual grammar can be introduced in this 
way. Thus in our first Latin lesson, by means of command 
and answer, we teach the imperative and the present indicative 
act, of surgo throughout; it is then systematised as a table 
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and learnt to repeat in that form. All the important parts of 
syntax can be learnt in the same way, and practised daily. 
By associating all words at first with familiar actions and 
things, we help the understanding and the memory both. At 
every stage frec composition is practised : that is, the boys are 
expected to use all the material given them by combining it 
to express their own ideas, Translation into English and from 
English presents a new series of problems, which are met 
later : but translated composition is attained by pupils with a 
great advantage, if they already have common vocabulary, 
accidence, and syntax at their tongue’s end. The ideal aimed 
at is that (1) a boy should be able to read out at sight an 
unknown passage of the given language, understanding and 
being understood by the class without translation ; and (2) 
that he is able to express his own ideas fluently and correctly 
in the language, spoken or written. Such a mastery as this 
is really to know a language, and translation is an inferior thing, 
or at least a different thing. All along, explanation and 
paraphrase are done in Latin, except when this is impossible 
for any reason, 

We are met with another objection, at first sight plausible : 
that we do too much for the boy. We do indeed a great deal 
for the boy: we save him four-fifths of his time, and we avoid 
innumerable mistakes, and before leaving him to his own 
resources, we impose upon his mind correct standards of 
expression ; we give him also all the material for his work. 
] grant all this readily, and do not reply as I might do, that 
the deaf-and-dumb ideal gives him as much in books as 
we do in speech, without saving him from mistakes. But we 
exact from the boy a constant and lively use of the intelligence. 
Parrot answers are of no use, Our questions demand an 
answer, like enough to be within the boy’s powers, yet always 
with a difference which calls on him for a direct mental effort. 
He must think before he can substitute 7 or mefor you, and 
must vary the order of his words according toemphasis, Thus 
there is a constant succession of mental efforts, strengthening 
in the same way as a course of light dumb-bells. Moreover, the 
relation of the talk to action, to daily life, to ourselves, com- 
pels attention : every one does attend as a fact, and discipline, 
which is largely a matter of holding the attention, becomes 
easy in consequence, The demeanour of a class of boys 
taught in this way is alone a sufficient justification of the 
system. It is soon found that they enjoy using their wits, as 
they enjoy using their muscles ; and the inference is obvious 
that those who say the boy hates intellectual work have them- 
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selves to blame for it. The difference may be summed up in 
a metaphor. Instead of supplying the boy with a stock of 
manufactured articles, which he can produce on demand, we 
supply him with new material, and teach him that skill in the 
use of his tools, which enables him to make anything for 
himself. The pleasure of success is not that of the retail 
trader, who with satisfaction surveys his well-filled shop, but 
that of the clever artisan who delights in using his skill. 

You see that the idea which I am trying to express, is a 
common education intelligently planned which may be suited 
for all who are capable of mental development. These foreign 
languages take up only a small portion of the boy’s time ; he 
has ample time left to study English subjects of all kinds (upon 
which indeed all his work is based), mathematics, and nature, 
and to practise his body in feats of agility and strength, not 
neglecting such matters as singing and drawing or modelling, 
I do not contemplate a division of secondary schools into 
classical and modern, or of classical schools into classical and 
modern sides ; or the horrors of cramming for the army, or of 
so-called commercial education, or preparation for Oxford 
locals or London matriculation, and other such sloughs of 
despond. My hope is, that if we can get aclear and true 
conception of what education should be, we shall have devised 
something which will be the most useful training possible for 
practical life ; and that by degrees these examinations will 
die of inanition, or be remodelled on wise principles like the 
present examination for Osborne. And I do not fear any risk 
in attempting to carry out such a plan without wailing for 
anybody. As it is proved that boys thus trained compete with 
success at least equal for open scholarships against the pick of 
the so-called classical schools, so I believe they will prove their 
capacity in business, in politics,in administration. The Sand- 
hurst examinations I must give up; I do not think that any 
boy properly educated can pass into Sandhurst. Crammed he 
must be. 


W. H. D. ROUSE, 


STILL MORE DICTA OF THE POOR 


It is very difficult for dwellers in the happy world of knowledge 
and enjoyment to form any conception of what the life of the 
country poor is really like. There are few who realise it, or 
indeed have any chance of doing so. The Squire does not, nor 
Lady Susan, nor the people at the Rectory, where a dignified 
rectory exists. The idea commonly entertained by the upper 
classes is that the poor lead on a more modest scale the same 
kind of life that they do themselves, with smaller rooms, shorter 
holidays, and fewer courses at dinner. The difference, they 
think, is one of degree, not of kind. Where this pleasant fiction 
can by no possibility be maintained, it is said to be due to want of 
“management.” If the labourers’ wives were as “ managers ” 
what Shelley was as a poet, there might be some chance of this 
fancy becoming fact. But genius is always the exception. 

To know the poor as they are one must live literally among 
them, with no comfortable veil of illusion and distance between 
their life and one’s own. The person who knows them better 
than any one else is the country curate who has rooms in a 
labourer’s cottage, detained by the labourer’s wife in her particular 
circle of the Inferno as an unwelcome but profitable guest, or 
the country vicar who in the mysterious dispensations of the 
Anglican Establishment is compelled to occupy half of such a 
cottage as the Presbytery. 

The cruelty of their condition is of course very great. I am 
concerned here, however, not with its causes or remedies, but with 
its result in their outlook upon life. It is not too much to say 
that for many of them, especially the women, the outside world 
does not exist. For many of the more strictly cloistered victims 
of huge families and fifteen shillings a week the village itself does 
not exist. Returning one afternoon from a round of parish 
visiting, 1 attempted to relate my experiences to the woman who 
brought inmy tea. Lexpatiated on the rheumatism of one sufferer, 
the bronchitis of another, and the wretched state of the cottages, 
intensifying the misery of both. The sole answer I received from 
my distraught listener was the remark, ‘‘ When I eats a piece of 
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new bread, it allus do give ’Olly the wind.” Sometimes, indeed, a 
fact related by a Sunday newspaper gains an entrance into such 
minds, stealing in from the outside world “like one long ray 
thro’ the hinge’s chink.” I remember endeavouring to interest 
the same woman in the outbreak of the war between Japan and 
Russia. “* Yes,”? was the response—a very listless “yes”; and 
then, brightening a little, “‘ And wasn’t it awful about that there 
Miss Palmer?” Ah! that breath from the outside world, how 
sorely they need it, poor souls! This need, I think, even more 
than the extra two or three shillings a week, explains the anxiety 
of many of these captives to take in a lodger into their already: 
crowded homes. A lodger of their own class, yet some one new 
and different, coming from the great outside, brings a touch of 
variety and novelty into the wearisome monotony of their days. 
Remember that it is by no means uncommon for a mother with a 
young family scarcely to go outside her door for sixteen or eighteen 
months together, and then think what a relief the sight of a new 
face, the sound of a fresh voice must be. This relief is given for 
a moment even by the coming of the butcher or the baker to the 
door. These little visits cheer up poor Mrs. Denny wonderfully. 
‘* Nice butcher,” or “ Nice baker ” she will say, “I likes’im.” I 
have known the fresh face act like a charm. Last year, for 
instance, after a severe outbreak of the usual February ailments, 
[ wished to have the house disinfected. I have already explained 
to the readers of this review the arrangement of the Epistle and 
Gospel side of the cottage I live in. The proposal was received 
by Mrs. Denny with white-hot indignation, and for several days 
we all, husband, children, lodger, vicar, were swept round and 
round like lost souls in the biufera infernal of her wrath. But I 
was firm, and at last the day of sulphur came—dies ive, dies 
ilia. I went out in the morning, and meckly returning at night 
found the house reeking with the fumigation, and Mrs. Denny 
standing in the doorway wreathed in smiles. The Sanitary 
Inspector had wrought the miracle, all trouble was washed away 
in a wave of new impressions, and she stood there delighted at 
the discomfiture of her husband amid the fumes. 

This eagerness to welcome any new excitement sometimes has 
very unpleasant consequences, as in the instance I am now going 
to relate. A penniless lunatic, whom her relatives were on the 
point of getting into Brookwood, escaped, and took refuge in the 
Dennys’ half of the cottage. As a matter of fact, as the Epistle 
side was already quite sufficiently crowded, she overflowed into 
the Gospel side, and was billeted in my spare room. Here 
she remained for five weeks, saying that she felt she could make 
her home nowhere else. The already overwrought Mrs. Denny 
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waited on her hand and foot, and fed her on the fat of the land. 
From time to time she made brief excursions into the outer 
world, saying she thought she would find somewhere else to 
perch, but she always returned like the dove to the Ark at 
evening. The Dennys, I think, looked upon her as a kind of 
albatross, bringing good luck in return for hospitality. The 
lunatic said she “‘ considered it most holy to be under the same 
roof as a clergyman.” She was constant in her attendance at 
church, and used to say that the reason she disliked being at 
Brookwood was that she could not attend to her religion properly 
while there. She attributed her present escape to her zeal in 
attending an Ash Wednesday service. This episode led to a 
rupture of my relations with the Denny family. 

There lies often, crushed and hidden, deep down in the most 
apathetic, Matthew Arnold’s “keen longing for beauty and 
sweetness,” shown in such traits as a love for flowers. As I have 
before remarked, the form it most often takes is the delighted 
dwelling upon the doings of the great, the local gentry, and those 
more distant and glorified potentates some echo of whose life, 
death, and miracles is borne by the Press into the remotest village. 
A royal wedding brings to countless thousands a moment of 
unselfish pleasure. The love-story of the King and Queen of 
Spain, for instance, was followed with the keenest sympathy 
by at any rate the feminine portion of the whole village public. 
** Dear me! she is seeing some life,” was the exclamation called 
forth by the pictorial representations of the queen’s first bull-fight. 
The enthusiasm evoked by the wedding burst out anew on the 
occasion of the birth of the little prince. ‘* Fancy,’’ one woman 
remarked to me, “the Pope standing outside the door in his 
robes, waiting to baptize the child.” No less august a personage 
could satisfy the rustic sense of what was fitting, and so the 
Prisoner of the Vatican was transported by the village imagination 
to Madrid. 

The veneration for the “ quality ’’ and corresponding con- 
tempt for those not born in the purple is very great. Any want 
of savoir faire on the part of the middle classes is mercilessly 
criticised. ‘‘ See em with sparrygrass,” exclaimed the wife of an 
agricultural labourer with withering sarcasm about her husband’s 
employers at the farm. It seems that the farmer and his wife 
on the first appearance of the hitherto unknown delicacy had begun 
at the wrong end. They munched the stalks and threw away 
the tips, afterwards remarking that “‘ they didn’t reckon nothing 
o’ sparrygrass.” Many of the village women, by the way. 
have gained some knowledge of Ja haute cuisine, and the ways 
of the gentry generally, in service in their youth. ‘“‘ Gentry 
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won’t look at a leg o’ mutton,” one remarked proudly ; “‘ nothing 
but the saddle, and that with jelly.” “I should like to make an 
aspeck,” she sighed plaintively on another occasion. Another 
who had been a servant in a great house used frequently to dis- 
course on the knowledge of the French tongue she had gained in 
her intercourse with the chef. ‘‘ He often used to say “‘ Venez 
ici,” she would remark ; “‘ it means ‘ Give us a kiss.’ ” 

The liking for the best is very pronounced. ‘‘ You'll have to 
get Jack a bicycle,” I said to Mrs. Morris one day, a propos of her 
boy having to walk a long distance to his work. ‘‘ Pshaw!” was 
the reply, ‘‘ I likes an ’orse.” When both alike are unattainable, 
one may as well aspire toa sheep asalamb. The desire to gild 
and ornament the hard facts of life to appear refined and civil, 
however wild and boorish one may be, is, after all, a very human 
instinct. I know a cottage woman who, in the presence of com- 
pany, makes her little girl address her as “‘ My mother dear.” 
** Yes, my mother dear,” “‘ No, my mother dear,” the unfortunate 
child has to say. In the stricter intimacies of the family circle their 
intercourse is after this sort: ‘‘ Wants some more jam.” ‘“ You 
sha’n’t have no more jam.” ‘‘ Wants some more jam.” “If you 
say that again I’ll break every bone in your body.” “‘ Wants some 
more jam.” ‘“* Take the whole pot.” 

Board schools and cheap newspapers have much to answer 
for in corrupting the language of the poor. At present they speak 
for the most part a strange bookish jargon. The old proverbial 
expressions are even transmogrified by them into high-sounding 
phrases. “ They’ve got their cottage into apropos order,” a woman 
remarked to me the other day. This, however, isa very felicitous 
example. ‘‘He commenced with a most beautiful peroration,” 
said another, descanting with enthusiasm on the oratory of an 
eloquent preacher who had visited the parish church. Owing to 
the breakdown of the Denny ménage it has recently been my 
lot to re-engage a housekeeper who had formerly officiated in that 
capacity, but with whom, fer varios casus, per tot discrimina 
verum, my relations had become somewhat strained. On re-enter- 
ing upon her duties the good woman announced that she had just 
‘““had her microscope cast,” and the fortune-teller had told her 
that she ‘‘would shortly be restored to a friend whowould bea friend 
indeed, if he was properly treated.”” There was a certain appro- 
priateness in the title bestowed by another villager on a German 
band. She always spoke of them as “the banditti.”” German 
bands, by the way, are by no means popular in villages. They are 
disliked as alien, and there is, moreover, a rooted belief in all parts 
of England that they bring rain. The same good soul combined 
the greatest kindness to children in practice with the most rigorous 
VOL. L 18 
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severity in theory. On one occasion, the village schoolmastet 
having been summoned by aggrieved’parents for caning their boy, 
she exclaimed with righteous indignation, “Is people to be 
brought before the Majestical Bench for doing.their duty in 
correcting the childer ? ” 

I fear the adoption of grandiose language is no sign of mental 
enlargement. A Scotch gamekeeper who had travelled from the 
North to a Surrey village recently created great amusement; by 
speaking of.‘‘ England.” “ He calls this ’ere England,” -I was 
told ; “‘ did you ever hear such,a way of talking?” All over the 
country the rustics, you will find, never think of themselves as 
“English.” They consider themselves the people, though in the 
dim distance there’ are divergent, abnormal beings, Frenchmen, 
Rooshans, and Eyetalians. ‘“‘These ’ere Japanezers” have in 
the last year or two, like some new planet, “‘ swum into their 
ken.” 

Their ideas of history are very vague and mixed. Nothing, 
for instance, can shake their unalterable conviction that the 
ancient Romans were Roman Catholics. A moving description 
of the martyrdom of St. Alban called forth the remark, “‘ Dear 
me! To think them Catholics should have treated a poor Christian 
like that.” ‘All the best stained glass is of the time of the 
ancient Romans,”’ remarked another cottager, travelled and more 


ambitious than the run. “ I always did hear,” she went on, not 
altogether without truth, “that England was never a patch on 
Rome in the blending of colours.” 

I found one day a cottage wall decorated with two parish 
almanacs, one representing Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” 
the other a German picture of ‘“‘ The Good Shepherd.” Two 
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beautiful pictures of our Saviour, said the proud exhibitor, “ one 
with a lantern and the other with a walking-stick.”” A woman 
was examining the well-known German engravings “Death as a 
Friend” and “ Death as an Avenger,” with a certain languid 
interest one day in my presence. As she turned away she shook 
her head incredulously, and murmured “ All surmise.” ‘‘ Dear 
me, I’ve known all them parables since I was that high,” said an 
unconscious ‘‘modemist”’ to the cler3yman who attempted to 
read to her from the Gospel of St. John. 

The religion of the country poor is for the most part of a very 
non-committal character. I remember speaking one day toa 
labourer about the Holy Communion. He declined the invitation, 
but added cautiously, “ I can’t say as I ever saw any harm in such 
things.” 

However, this is too wide and deep a subject to be entered upon 
at the close of a paper of rambling gossip. The religion, I think, 
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that would appeal to them would be one of funereal solemnity. 
They feel that religion should be of a piece with life, and for them 
life is dour enough, poor things. They would, no doubt, listen 
with gloomy satisfaction to a severejCalvinist thundering ‘at 
them from a three-decker, infulaius pontifex, wrapped in’a:black 
gown. The Church of the Oxford Movement is too cheerful for 
them, except on the one permitted exception of the Harvest 
Festival. Cardinal Newman long ago pointed out that the only 
article of the Faith to which the mass of the English people give a 
real assent is the Providence of God. Altogether in accordance 
with this is the position assigned to the Harvest Festival in the 
rustic Christian year. I know the scorn poured on this function 
by my ecclesiastical brethren of the stricter observance, and in 
theory I am altogether with them. It is no doubt deplorable 
that at least ten times as many people come to my own'church 
for the Harvest Thanksgiving as on Ascension Day. But I havea 
little of the milk of human kindness, and I cannot bring myself 
to sneer at anything which gives so much pleasure and calls up so 
many good and Christian thoughts. On that one day, at any 
rate, in rural England the Church performs her normal function 
of gathering the people together and softening and brightening 
life. The hymns tell of the people’s daily life and work. They 
speak too of the seed sown in the churchyard, and of the great 


Harvest, finding out tender places in rough hearts. It islikean 
English ‘‘ Jour des Morts.”” The little church, too, overflows with 
gorgeous colour. The pumpkins are as big and yellow as those 
that lie basking in Italian fields, and, bright in the chill sunshine, 
flaunts on font and screen and Altar the gay bravado of the 
autumn flowers. 


R. L. GALES. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Sepi. 13, 1907. 


Now that it has been officially announced that the American 
battleship fleet will sail from the United States on its long 
cruise to the Pacific about the middle of next December, the 
question that a great many people ask is, What is the nature 
of the understanding that exists between the President of the 
United States and the German Emperor? It is a question 
more frequently asked by naval officers than any other class, 
although the public at large is not incurious. But the naval 
officer interprets all politics and statesmanship in the terms of 
naval strategy, and the first lesson instilled into the embryonic 
Nelson or Farragut is never to give an invitation to a possible 
enemy by offering a temptation to assault. Naval officers are 
too modest to think that they have ability enough.to make 
successful Presidents or Secretaries of State, but no naval 
officer can conceive that any President or Secretary of State 
would leave the Atlantic coast at the mercy of even a second- 
rate naval power unless there were one or two rational ex- 
planations: either the Pacific coast is in greater danger than 
the Atlantic coast, and it is the less desperate hazard to leave 
the eastern coast defenceless ; or else the Atlantic coast, stripped 
of its battleships, is still protected—protected by the fleet 
of a friendly Power ready to throw its whole naval force to 
guard the eastern seaboard of the United States in case of 
necessity. Which is the Power? 

Obviously there are only two Powers to whom the United 
States could turn in case of emergency. One is Great Britain, 
the other is Germany. When the navy learned that the fleet 
was to go to the Pacific, it was first assumed that some sort of 
an understanding had been arranged between the United States 
and Great Britain. It seemed rational, England had with- 
drawn her ships from the Western continent under the tacit 
agreemeat that the United States would safeguard British 
interests and do the sort of police work in those waters that 
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England had long done for the benefit of the whole world. 
What more natural than that the United States should, finding 
her fleet more necessary elsewhere, ask the neighbourly assist- 
ance of England? But further reflection convinced the navy 
that it was Germany and not England who was to perform 
this friendly service. And that belief has now become so 
firmly established that it will take a great deal to dislodge it. 

To any one familiar with the American Constitution, and 
who knows the limitations imposed upon the President, who 
in every step is subject to the control of Congress, and whose 
power is executive purely—that is, he can simply execute the 
laws enacted by Congress, or propose laws or policies, but 
cannot carry them into effect unless with the direct sanction 
of Congress—it seems absurd to talk about a “secret treaty,” 
or compact, or understanding, or alliance between the President 
of the United States and any other ruler or person. Constitu- 
tionally and legally such a “treaty,” or arrangement, or what- 
ever it is called, would have no more binding force than would 
a compact between the Premier and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives to modify the tariff. The President has 
the constitutional authority to initiate treaties, but no treaty is 
effective until it has been ratified by the Senate ; even then it 
may not be operative if the treaty requires legislation, which 
legislation is not a province alone of the Senate but requires 
also the concurrent action of the House. A “secret treaty,” 
therefore—that is to say, a compact between the President and 
a sovereign—has no place in the American system ; it is as 
unknown in American politics as attainder or corruption of the 
blood is in the modern judicial system of England. A 
President, if he cared to, might amuse himself by making 
“secret treaties” with every ruler, great or small ; he might 
pledge the Treasury of the United States and its naval and 
land forces; he might sign and seal with all the solemnity 
attaching to a vital undertaking, but the parchment would be 
interesting merely as a human document. Treaties, by the 
express terms of the Constitution, are “the supreme law of 
the land.” No man can be expected to know and respect the 
law of the land unless it has been published so that all shall 
know it. The very words of the Constitution making treaties 
the supreme law of the land preclude the possibility of a 
secret treaty. 

But while it is true that constitutionally and legally there 
can be no treaty that is not a matter of public record, what.is 
there to prevent, it has been asked in many quarters, “a 
gentleman’s agreement ” between the President and a sovereign ? 
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an agreement entered into on both sides with eyes open, both 
sides knowing that its terms cannot be enforced in the court of 
nations, and yet both willing to enter into it for the sake of 
certain advantages. On the part of the German Emperor, 
assuming for the sake of argument that such an understanding 
exists, it would be virtually a declaration of the policy of 
Germany toward the United States, and perhaps incidentally a 
declaration of German policy affecting other nations in so far 
as that policy touches the interests of the United States. On the 
part of the President, it would be a promise that the policy of 
the United States, to the extent that it lay in the power of the 
President to control American policy, would not be directed to 
the injury of Germany. 

While I doubt the existence of any formal understanding 
between the President and the Kaiser, and believe that the 
public impression of such is ill-founded, nevertheless it is 
interesting to note how completely Mr. Roosevelt has changed 
his views from a Teutophobe to almost a Teutophile. A few 
years ago, years so very few that they were yesterday as events 
are reckoned—to be precise, when Mr. Roosevelt succeeded to 
the Presidency by the death of Mr. McKinley—his views of the 
menace of Germany were well known, and expressed with that 
charming frankness and freedom that is Mr. Roosevelt’s most 
engaging trait. Mr, Roosevelt simply voiced public sentiment. 
Germany, if not exactly an enemy, would bear careful watch- 
ing. No President at that time would have dared to propose 
that the Atlantic seaboard should be left defenceless; the 
country would not have permitted it, for the country was 
never certain that Germany was not waiting her opportunity 
to tear the Monroe Doctrine to shreds. But since then the 
President and the Kaiser have given many public proofs of 
their intimacy, and have co-operated so frequently in inter- 
national matters that the American people believe either the 
Kaiser has given bond to the President to keep the peace, or 
else the President has been able to turn a quondam foe into a 
friend and ally. 

The New York Suz, one of the most important newspapers 
in the country, whose editorials have always exercised a strong 
influence on public opinion, has this to say on the subject which 
is now exercising so much attention in the United States: 


Our navy is under orders to desert our eastern coast, and it will do sq in 
December unless the people interfere and demand that Mr. Roosevelt revoke 
his instructions. There can be no question that he understands and fully 
appreciates the gravity of the step he has taken. His reasons for it are not 
known. Nobody now believes that the object is a practice cruise or a summer 
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spectacle for the Californians, as officially or otherwise alleged. These 
explanations have no longer any weight with the public. There has been so 
much vacillation and deliberate mendacity in the matter that the public does 
not know what to believe except the now definitely ascertained fact that the 
fleet is actively preparing for its departure. 

What, it may well be asked, is this titanic project which Mr. Roosevelt has 
undertaken and in respect of which he denies his confidence to the American 
people? Does William of Germany alone share his confidence, and does he 
approve Mr, Roosevelt’s purpose? What other explanation could there be 
of.a chivalrous tender, “in certain contingencies,” of the services of German 
battleships than that it is to afford moral and physical support to the United 
States in an emergency that the people of the United States know nothing 
about and cannot fathom ? 


Of course, behind the mystery about the “ German alliance ” 
is the still greater mystery of the transfer of the fleet from 
eastern to western waters. The official explanations, a 
practice cruise and a summer spectacle for the edification of 
the Californians, as the Suz says, no one believes. There 
must be a weighty reason—that of course is obvious—but 
the meaning of it we do not yet know, 


There are a great many shrewd and far-seeing politicians, 
the men whose business it is to keep themselves closely in 
touch with the current of public opinion, who are willing to 


risk their professional reputations as being able to see a little 
deeper into futurity than the average person, that the next 
nominee of the Republican Party will be Mr, Roosevelt, and 
that his nomination will be equivalent to election. The reasons 
they give for this belief are that the country demands a con- 
tinuation of what is known as the “ Roosevelt policies,” and 
that this demand is almost as insistent among Democrats as it 
is among Republicans. Mr. Roosevelt, they say,{has put forward 
Mr. Taft as a worthy successor, and one who would carry out 
with courage and intelligence the “ Roosevelt policies,” but the 
answer to that is very similar to the answer made when it was 
attempted to prevent the nomination of Mr. McKinley. The 
pendulum had swung from so-called Democratic Free Trade to 
Republican Protection, and Mr, McKinley was urged as the 
candidate because his name was peculiarly associated with a 
high tariff measure. The friends of the other candidates 
asserted that their fidelity to the cause of Protection was no 
less passionate than that of Mr. McKinley, to which the 
McKinley people retorted that Mr. McKinley was the star in 
the play of Protection, and it was absurd to give the leading 
vole to an understudy when the star was ready to take the 
stage. Mr. Taft suffers from the misfortune of being regarded 
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as an “understudy,” and the country is in no mood to take a 
substitute, no matter how brilliant or sagacious, when the 
principal is available. No matter what Mr, Taft stands for, 
Mr. Roosevelt stands for the same thing in a magnified 
degree ; no matter how admirably Mr. Taft may administer the 
Government, Mr. Roosevelt has demonstrated his strength and 
force. The conclusion therefore reached by those politicians 
is that the people will make their power felt, and if it is in 
their power to nominate Mr. Taft, it is equally in their power to 
nominate Mr. Roosevelt, and they will be satisfied with no 
other nomination, 

That this feeling exists is very well known, and at frequent 
intervals the attempt is made to turn it into another channel 
by showing that Mr. Roosevelt could not accept the nomina- 
tion because he voluntarily pledged himself not again to be a 
candidate, and now for him to repudiate that pledge would be 
to forfeit his self-respect. In some respects the Americans 
are almost as metaphysical as the Germans, and the arguments 
now advanced to prove that a pledge is not binding when one 
party voluntarily releases the other are worthy of the best 
schools of German thought. The Americans have always 
believed in the power of majorities, and if the majority want 
Mr. Roosevelt to be their President for a further term of four 
years, the minority of one—Mr, Roosevelt—must obey the will 
of the majority. There is at the present time a curious dis- 
regard, almost indifference, one might say, as to what Mr. 
Roosevelt may feel or think about the matter, and yet not so 
entirely curious when one reflects what Mr. Roosevelt’s teach- 
ings have been during the last four years. He has preached 
the doctrine of dedication to the State. His highest concept 
of duty has been devotion to the public service, and the 
greater the personal sacrifice involved the greater proof of 
unselfish devotion to the public good. The President has 
frequently said that the only men who really command his 
admiration are the men who do things in the public interest ; 
and he has instanced Mr. Taft, when he was Governor of the 
Philippines, who refused a seat on the Supreme Bench because 
be believed he could be more useful in the Philippines ; 
General Leonard Wood, and other men in whom he believes. 
The public now applies the same test to Mr. Roosevelt. His 
preferences are not consulted. The fact that he might regard 
freedom from official cares as more desirable than the 
highest authority is not taken into consideration; the fact 
that he has distinctly stated that he will not again be a 
candidate is not given weight. The public has been carefully 
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educated during the last few years to believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt is the one indispensable man, and that he alone can 
complete the work of “reform.” Believing this, and profoundly 
impressed by the doctrine preached by Mr. Roosevelt of 
dedication to the State and the duty of every citizen to serve 
when he is called, it is not surprising that all other candidates 
should be brushed aside and there should be a vociferous 
demand for Mr. Roosevelt’s renomination. There is no 
spontaneous enthusiasm for any other man. The force of 
circumstances, a peculiar combination of events, the extraor- 
dinary emotional nature of the American people, who are at 
heart hero-worshippers and never so happy as when they can 
indulge in the extravagance of their riotous emotions, and the 
stupidity and cowardice of his enemies, have cleared the path 
for Mr. Roosevelt. And if he should be nominated that 
nomination would be practically equivalent to an election. 


For that matter, almost any Republican nominated is assured 
of election, always assuming, of course, that there is sufficient 
prosperity to permit the employment of working men at the 
present scale of wages, and the Republican Party does nothing 
so palpably foolish as to forfeit the confidence of the country. 
If it escapes these two pitfalls, it need have little to fear from 
the next election, because the Democrats are as leaderless and 
policyless to-day as they have been at any time for the past 
ten years. They have nobody to offer but Mr. Bryan, and 
nothing to offer but Mr. Bryan’s policies, and the public has 
emphatically indicated that it cares as little for the one as it 
does for the other. The American mind in one respect at 
least has a distinct feminine trait, or at least it seems to be the 
femininity of the Latin according to the psychology of the Saxon ; 
and that is the appeal to the imagination, which is the subtler 
instinct of the woman, rather than the more obvious and direct, 
which is the chief mental trait of the Englishman. That ex- 
plains, I think, why a perpetual candidate, a man who has 
made repeated attempts to gain the Presidency, never succeeds, 
and why a man who is only fairly well known, and of whom 
much is taken on trust, is a great deal more likely to be suc- 
cessful. The country knows, or at least it thinks it knows, 
which amounts to the same thing, exactly what Mr. Bryan 
would do if he were President, because he has so continually 
given expression to his views; he is, in other words, so well 
known that he no longer appeals to the imagination ; he has 
lost all the charm of mystery, which the American finds as 
fascinating in politics as the Latin does in love. But this 
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‘cannot be said about any other prospective candidate. Well 
as Mr. Taft and Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Cannon are known, 
they are still not well enough known for any one to feel abso- 
lutely sure what they would do in the Presidency ; and as for 
Mr. Roosevelt, it has passed almost into a proverb that the only 
respect he has for precedents is to break them. 

It is a sad plight to which a historic party has been reduced. 
For many years the Democratic Party was in opposition, but 
in those years it served the useful purpose of acting as a spur 
to the party in power, in curbing when a curb was needed, in 
focusing public opinion by intelligent criticism and compelling 
the Republicans to legislate, often against their will. But 
to-day there is no opposition worthy of the name: the Demo- 
crats in Congress are merely a Republican annex ; Democrats 
throughout the country are content to accept Republican 
pclicies, and have no policies of their own to offer. Seemingly 
it is the political millennium, the time for which politicians and 
philosophers have long sighed, and theoretically an age of 
perfect peace and content. But theories predicated on emotions 
usually go to smash when confronted with facts, which have 
an uncomfortable habit of demonstrating their uncompromising 
rigidity and thereby routing the doctrinaires. The impotence 
of the Democratic Party, instead of being for the best interests 
of the country, is really harmful, and ‘‘ the one party system,” 
which is now a frequent subject of comment in the newspapers, 
has brought about a condition of affairs with “an actual 
government by one party alone for an indefinite period.” It 
is a contradiction in terms to talk about a parliamentary 
system of government in which there is only one party. It 
ceases to be a representative system and becomes an autocracy, 
and in the United States when there is no healthy opposition 
the power of Congress is negligible, and the President usurps 
the powers of Congress, which the Constitution intended to be a 
check and restraint upon the executive, 


More than two years ago, I pointed out to the readers of this 
Review certain reasons why it was wise to regard the then 
prevailing high prices of securities as fictitious, and to anticipate 
a heavy fall and probably a severe business depression to bring 
about a normal readjustment. High prices were fictitious, the 
result of over-expansion and anticipation of the future, and 
whenever the pyramid of credit is carried up too high for its 
supporting base, it is only a question of time when it will topple 
over. Already a good deal of the pyramid has been knocked 
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off, and the question now of interest is whether there will be a 
still further accumulation of déédris. 

A compilation recently issued by Chandler Brothers and Co.,, 
prominent bankers of New York and Philadephia, shows that 
the depreciation in value of the stocks and bonds listed on the 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston Stock Exchanges since the 
beginning of the year has been approximately £1,000,000,000, 
“not taking into account the large amounts of local securities, 
notes, and other forms of corporate obligations held throughout 
the country, all of which have suffered large declines,” It is 
the stock argument of certain pseudo-economists that the 
prices of securities mean nothing, and that so long as a security 
pays its regular interest, whether that security sells at par or a 
premium is of no consequence, as the owner cares nothing 
about its fluctuations, and is ‘only concerned in the regular 
receipt of his dividend or interest. Obviously this is absurd. 
The value of a security is represented by something more than 
its rate of interest: its future as well as its present earning 
capacity is reflected in its price, and a security that pays the 
same dividend to-day that it did seven’months ago, and yet sells 
for twelve pounds less, is certainly less valuable now than it 
was then. These £1,000,000,000 that have been taken off the 
prices of securities in the last seven months have made no one 
richer, but they have, on the contrary, made a great many 
persons poorer. Men and women who invested $187 ina share 
of Union Pacific last January, and can now realise only $130 
a share, are, it can be mathematically demonstrated, $57 worse 
off than they were. To the speculator who no more owns the 
stocks on which he gambles than he does the race track or the 
horses on which he lays his bets, the value of a stock means 
nothing, but to the dona fide owner of a stock, the man who 
has bought and paid for the certificates that are locked up in 
his safe, any depreciation in the purchase price is an actual loss. 

Of more immediate concern is the outlook for the future. 
It seems to be generally agreed that there is nothing to warrant 
the hope that the £1,000,000,000 that have been lost can be 
recovered at once. Middendorf, Williams, and Co., a conserva- 
tive and old-established banking house of Baltimore, in a letter 
recently issued say : 


The sum total of the week’s incidental developments would seem to 
indicate that in the financial world the heavy liquidation and readjustment 
of the past eight months have resulted in a healthy clearing up of the 
atmosphere, a brighter outlook being the consequence, while in the business 
world the liquidation which on a moderate scale seems inevitable and 
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essential to future well-being, is just getting under way. Of course when it 
is over the world of commerce and industry will be the better for it, and will 
be in a position to march on to better things, but meanwhile some slight 
inconvenience seems in order. . . . As presidential years are rather uncertain 
quantities, fevered activity is unlikely in the twelve months following next 
December, and an orderly, normal business year in 1908 should make the 
entire commercial and financial fabric sound in every fibre, and open the way 
to marked progress in 1909 and succeeding years. 


This is the conservatively hopeful view, but a great many 
persons are not so optimistic, and it may be of value to 
Englishmen, financially or otherwise interested in the United 
States, to hear the opinion of an official connected with one of 
the largest banking institutions in New York. I asked hima 
few days ago what the general feeling was in financial circles, 
and he said: “The financial future is wrapped up in the 
political future. A great many men believe, and I am one of 
them, that Mr. Roosevelt will be the next President of the United 
States, and if events justify this belief then prices have not yet 
been sufficiently discounted. If Mr. Roosevelt is nominated, 
between the day of his nomination and election day you will 
see the average price of the leading stocks $50 a share lower 
than they are to-day.” 

I said I couid not understand the reason for this. 


The reason is simple [this man replied]. If Mr. Roosevelt is nominated 
and elected it means that the country not only approves all that Mr. 
Roosevelt has done during the past five years, but insists that he shall 
continue, but even more drastically, the same policy. I do not say whether 
that policy is good or bad ; I do not even pretend to say that it is not made 
absolutely necessary by conditions; I do not question anything that Mr. 
Roosevelt has done. But that is one thing and the effect is another, and the 
effect of this policy will be to reduce values. Every man in the financial dis- 
trict knows that, and every man will act on his knowledge. We shall begin 
by realising, and after we have unloaded we shall tell our friends to do the 
same thing, because in a time of agitation and uncertainty it is wiser for a 
man to lose two or three per cent. in interest than it is to lose thirty or forty 
per cent. in principal. Don’t misunderstand me. The country won’t go to 
the dogs ; I have no fear of that. The price of railway shares may fall off 
$50, but the railway will still be there, it will still have the same number of 
cars and engines ; it will have its enormously valued franchises and rights of 
way and terminals in the large cities ; its physical property will not have 
deteriorated, although its earnings may be decreased with a general decrease 
of earning capacity, and eventually the railway may be a much more valuable 
property than it is to-day, but in the process of adjustment there will be a 
serious fall in prices. 


Whether this opinion is sound or not I do not venture to say, 
but it is interesting, and the high position in the financial world 
of the man who holds it entitles it to be received with respect, 
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doubly so because it represents not merely his individual views, 


but is shared in by some of the most important men in 
American finance. 


It gives one some idea of the enormous possibilities of the 
United States, the confidence Americans have in their future, 
and the almost imperial resources of a great manufacturing 
concern, to learn that the United States Steel Corporation, more 
generally known to the world as the Steel Trust, is spending 
£24,000,000 in the construction of a city that is to be the future 
steel capital of the world. It is the most impressive experi- 
ment in city building the world has ever known, and it is typical 
of the audacity and enterprise of the American, In other 
countries cities spring up by accident, and an industrial capital 
once established has little fear of rivals. Here a city is built 
deliberately and with a single purpose; millions are spent to 
bring the seat of manufacture nearer to the source of supply, 
rather than to spend millions in transporting the raw material 
to the place of fabrication. It is the American way. 

In the early days of America Massachusetts was the seat of 
the iron industry, but with the exhaustion of the mines and the 
discovery of much richer mines in Pennsylvania that State 
became “ the black country” of the United States. Then, many 
years later, the South, hitherto purely an agricultural region, 
found that wealth lay under its feet. First the iron ore was 
sent to the North to be smelted and converted into steel and its 
products ; then capital sought investment in the South, and the 
ore went from the mines into the furnace, and was sold in its 
finished state within sight of the mine, instead of being sent to 
Pittsburg as ore and returned as steel, Not many years ago 
the discovery was made that on the shores of Lake Superior 
was an inexhaustible supply of the richest iron ore in the world, 
ore that did not lie deep in the bowels of the earth, but could 
be scooped out of the side of a hill at a cost so low that it can 
be brought to market cheaper than any other. 

To bring the ore of Lake Superior to the furnaces and mills 
of Pittsburg and elsewhere was to increase the cost of produc- 
tion by the expense of transportation, and the Steel Trust 
determined to build an.industrial city on Lake Michigan, a 
short distance from Chicago, that should be the world’s capital 
of the steel industry. Originally it was designed to invest 
#15,000,000 in establishing Gary, the name which the new 
city is to bear, but that sum has been found to be insufficient, 
and a further appropriation of 49,000,000 has been made. 
Where little more than a year ago there were only bleak sand- 
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dunes there is now rapidly rising a city that will have known 
none of the vicissitudes of an early or struggling growth, but 
will be born fully matured. Planned at the outset for a 
population of 100,000 souls, the plans have been expanded to 
provide for a population of 300,000, the majority of whom will 
find employment in the mills, Everything has been done to 
promote their convenience, health, and comfort ; but although 
the raison d’étre of the city is material, the zsthetic has not been 
entirely overlooked. The city has been laid out witha view to 
architectural effect, and the sanitary no less than the esthetic 
value of parks and promenades and wide streets has been 
remembered. All that modern science can suggest will be 
done. There is to be no haphazard laying of water or gas 
mains, of electric light conduits or the sewerage system. In 
Gary all pipes and mains are to be laid not in the main streets 
but in the “alleys ”’ at a certain level, so that when repairs 
have to be made the streets will not be torn up nor will other 
pipes or mains have to be disturbed. 

Gary will not be a city of fads or sociological experiments. 
Socially it will be as any other city. Rents will be governed 
by the same conditions that govern rents elsewhere; the 
Garyite will find life no different there from what he did in his 
former environment, but he will have the satisfaction of know- 


ing that he is living in a city that is the last word in city 
building. And the experiment is being conducted on a scale 
so vast, its conception is so Napoleonic, its audacity is so 
staggering, that the world will watch the result with keen 
interest, 


A. MAURICE LOW. 


THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM 
FROM A SOLDIER'S POINT OF VIEW 


Roulez, tambours, pour couvrir la frontiére ! 
Dans nos cantons chaque enfant nait soldat, 
Vit des heros, jamais d’esclaves ! 

Roulez, tambours! Roulez, tambours ! 


THE aims and propaganda of the National Service League, 
and the keys of the creed that they and Lord Roberts un- 
wearyingly preach to the country, are well known. They 
desire that it shall be recognised that the Briton’s first duty 
is to fit himself to bear arms in the hour of his country’s 
need, Above all do they dwell on the need for the systematic 
inculcation of the principles of true patriotism in the minds 
of all classes, They point to Switzerland as the country in 
which organised patriotism and compulsory militia service 
have produced results that must be seen to be believed. To 
enable this system to be studied of all classes, the National 
Service League recently organised a committee of some thirty 
gentlemen to proceed to Switzerland and see the militia in 
all its phases and at its manoeuvres. They invited members 
of both Houses of Parliament, of all political shades, socialists, 
trade unionists, county councillors, and representatives of 
the auxiliary forces. In many ways, no more representative 
body could have been assembled. They were enabled last 
month to see the Swiss militia and all the civil and military 
institutions connected with it, as well as to discuss its 
pleasures and its pains with all classes of Swiss society. The 
Swiss Government, on hearing of the proposal to visit 
Switzerland, invited the whole committee and the Press 
representatives to be their guests, and arranged a most 
exhaustive tour for them, The kindness and the hospitality 
received from the Federal and Cantonal Governments must 
ever be gratefully remembered by members of the committee, 
Colonel H, Pfyffer of the Swiss General Staff and several 
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other officers were deputed to conduct the party. Colonel 
Camille Favre, that old and devoted friend of England, who 
has long studied our needs and watched our troubles, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Delmé Ratcliffe. C.M.G., M.V.O., our own 
military attaché, also accompanied the committee. 

What the committee saw it is now proposed to relate, so 
far as military efficiency and the relation between the Swiss 
system and our new territorial army are concerned. What the 
members of the committee thought each in his own mind, is 
another matter. “Some fell among thorns . . . and others 
on good ground and sprang up and bare seed a hundred fold.” 
All admired the happy satisfaction of duty done that pervades 
the Swiss when talking of their militia, while socialists saw, 
in the self-respect and mutual support that this form of 
patriotism instils, much that appealed to their views of the 
worid. It is to be remembered, however, that the Swiss 
system has been forged on anvils hot with pain, the pain and 
humiliation of the invaded, and it is hard to weld quietly when 
“God and the soldier” is notthe cry. ®0ovor Oewy is rarely 
believed in till it falls. 

In the lines above, taken from a popular song, which is also the 
national “ pas de charge,” the whole spirit of the Swiss militia 
is expressed. With a vivid memory of the horrors of the 
French invasion at the end of the eighteenth century, related 
directly by word of mouth to the older members of the living 
generation, there is no need to explain to the Swiss why a com- 
pulsory militia service is essential to their national existence. 
The woes of their great-grandmothers are ample incentive, 
Here in England the Norman Conquest fades in the mists of 
history, and the horrors that followed on the déddcle at Saint- 
lache * and on Telham Down have been forgotten these five 
hundred years, On the Continent they will tell you that till a 
nation bites the dust it will not rise again, nor understand that 
compulsory service should stand for national life, and not, as 
some would have, for militarism and the cult of the idle and 
dissolute. 

With the sorrows of their fathers fresh in their minds, and 
determined to keep their own country free, not only of the 
invader, but of him who would make a cenvenience of their 
territories to attack his neighbour, the Swiss have planned a 
most careful system for the development of their national 
character and military spirit, ‘ Roulez, tambours,” is the first 
thing their children learn. At school, a scientific system of 
physical exercises is compulsory, while a cadet corps and lads’ 
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brigade organisation is encouraged, but is voluntary. It is, 
however, largely supported, and children carry their books to 
school and their food when in the country, exactly as they will 
have to carry their knapsack in the army. The period between 
leaving school and the age of twenty is covered by a very well- 
supported cadet corps and gymnastic club organisation. At the 
age of twenty every lad, be he prince or pauper, artisan or 
merchant, joins the army, unless he be physically unfit. Added 
to the chagrin that unfitness causes, is a tax, proportionate to 
income, that the exempt have to pay in lieu of service. The 
army is, as all the world knows, organised on a territorial militia 
system, and in addition to certain mountain and fortress frontier 
troops, furnishes an active army termed the é/ite. This élite 
consists of a territorial field army of four army corps, made up 
each of two divisions and a cavalry brigade, with the usual corps 
troops. This militia army is complete in every detail asa fully 
organised army, ready to take the field with all details and all 
staff. The liability to serve in the ¢/#e, lasts till a man is thirty- 
two years of age, when he moves into the Landwehr or reserve, 
and thence later to the Landsturm, till at the age of fifty the 
claim of the State ceases. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to examine in detail the 
effect of national service on national character, nor to dwell on 
the enthusiasm that the system arouses in the Swiss themselves, 
but to examine it as a whole from the purely military point of 
view. The militia is entirely territorial, and is administered by 
the cantonal governments, which recruit, clothe, house the 
troops allotted to them by the Federal Government, and 
generally deal with all questions except command, training, and 
the higher appointments, These latter matters are under the 
sole control of the Federal authorities. To carry out the 
training of the recruits and the younger officers, there exists a 
corps of permanent officer instructors, with non-commisioned 
assistants. These officers number some two hundred, Every 
recruit joins at his cantonal centre, for periods varying from 
forty-five to eighty days according tothe arm, This is followed 
by a short period of exercise with his own corps every second 
year, with the exception of the cavalry, which trains for a 
shorter time (ten days) every year. 

The non-commissioned officers are selected, without reference 
to themselves, at the end of their recruit course, and are at 
once trained for a further thirty days. Such is the enthusiasm 
that this extra liability (which extends further into their 
career) is eagerly competed for. Officers are selected after 
passing an educational test and a preliminary course, and many 
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are eager to attain the position. In each rank special extra 
training courses are necessary. The staff, which, with the ex- 
ception of a very few officers at the Federal War Bureau, is all 
on the same system, is selected from among the ordinary officers, 
who are at once sent to special courses. Staff officers are 
called up for employment whenever the State wants any staff 
work done, 

It will now be as well to examine the actual army which 
this system produces. The English committee of inquiry, 
which, organised by the National Service League, spent nine 
days in September in Switzerland as the guests of the Swiss 
Government, was shown every military institution, and attended 
the manoevres and the subsequent review. At the manoeuvres 
they saw the First Army Corps operate against a “ Division of 
Instruction ”’—that is to say, against a scratch division made up 
of troops undergoing their repetition courses, and staffed by 
the staff that would carry out the work for the army corps 
manoeuvring the next year. 

The results of the committee’s experience may now be 
recorded. They saw for themselves an army, entirely main- 
tained on the militia principle, with its militia commanders 
and its militia staff, manoeuvring with all the precision of the 
standing army of a military power. The staff work was so 
good that no troops went hungry and no movements went 
wrong. It was to all appearance the work of a professional 
permanent army. In the operations 44,000 men took part, 
and 30,000 in the review. Now, 44,000 men are more than 
we see in the field in the South of England in ordinary years, 
and nearly as many as Lord Kitchener showed the Prince of 
Wales at Rawal Pindi a couple of years ago. Yet the whole 
thing worked with a quiet simplicity that any staff might envy, 
One reason seems to be that no one is weary of the day-in 
day-out administration and wants of a standing army, and all 
energy can be directed to the training and war operations. All 
officers, too, are enthusiasts; and ample opportunities are 
afforded by the State to imbibe war instruction. 

The army as a whole, then, worked so as to be a marvel in 
the eyes of all beholders and a living lesson on the possibilities 
of a properly run militia system, Its tactics were Continental, 
and if impossible to our ideas, were certainly similar to those 
to be seen at grand manceuvres in Germany or France. 
Military musketry is carried out at the recruits’ and biennial 
trainings, and is added to a solid groundwork of individual 
musketry obtained at village rifle clubs. Close on 4000 rifle 
associations exist, with club-house-ranges of from 300 to 
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400 metres length, at almost every village. Government 
assists freely all those that adopt the Federal rules on the 
subject, and all men shoot with a service rifle. Every man 
takes his rifle and uniform to his home, so that rifles are 
always to hand, Rifle shooting is the national pastime, and 
men flock on Sundays to the bright little rifle clubs, which form 
the village rendezvous and largely detract from the takings of 
the beer-shops, 

Examining the various arms in detail, we found an infantry, 
that carried close on seventy pounds of kit and equipment, 
marching merrily twenty miles a day and more, digging like 
navvies, sweating like Trojans, never straggling, always closed 
up, and never fed up. 

They drill and extend steadily, and bivouac, manceuvre, and 
comport themselves as regular soldiers. They can assemble in 
twenty-four hours, and draw their regimental equipment in a 
few hours more, The officers are keen, alert, enthusiastic, and 
exceedingly professional, with an individuality that their 
mountaineering pastimes considerably develops. 

The artillery is especially interesting to us, who are on the 
verge of an experiment in territorial field artillery on a large 
scale. All mounted officers receive seven francs a day to 
produce a horse, and can if they prefer, hire one for that price 
from the Federal depots. The battery horses are all obtained 
by hire in peace time and by requisition in war. The harness is 
collar-draught,and the collars belong to the batteries, being fitted 
with large numdah pads. The batteries themselves manceuvre 
freely and swiftly ; the drivers drive well, and the drill is quite 
alert and sufficient. The equipment is an up-to-date long- 
recoil quick-firing Krupp gun, much like our own new piece, but 
a bit lighter. The hired horses are fit and well cared for, and 
except for heavy manes, seem to the manner born, The 
battery commanders and other officers are alert and keen, and 
if they can shoot as they ca. drill, are a wonderful body. 
Each battery trains for eighteen d2ys every other year, and fires 
700 rounds of sheli during this period. The guns and equip- 
ment are stored in fine gun parks by the cantonal authorities in 
charge of gunners, but gunners employed as hired civilians 
and not as soldiers. The Swiss artillery certainly tell us the 
last word on the possibilities of an auxiliary field artillery, The 
higher tactics of this artillery are behind the times, but 
with an artillery revival which it is hoped to inspire, this will 
change in a few months, and is apart from the matter of 
artillery training. 

The cavalry are maintained on what is a perfect yeomanry 
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system, so perfect that it is able to make a very fine imitation 
of regular cavalry. It is interesting and perhaps humiliating 
to know that the idea came from Hanover, which got it from 
England in the old wars. It has certainly far outstripped the 
parent. Every army corps has a cavalry brigade of nine 
squadrons, with corps and divisional squadrons as well. A 
recent cavalry revival has brought the cavalry spirit out in its 
most modern form. Action in masses ahead of the army, 
under the control of the chief command, shock tactics, or rifle 
action as the case many demand, and a future for the mounted 
arm, are the essentials of the Swiss cavalry creed. The 
regiments are beautifully mounted, drill well, and are fully 
equipped, with even such details as trotting soup-kitchens and 
pack Maxims. The officers scout well, and the men ride freely 
and are intelligent. The national character makes for self- 
reliance. Under the existing law, the men train for eighty days 
on joining, and for ten full days a year after for twelve years, 
with two days more for assembly and dismissal. 

The system of horsing is specially good, and no regular 
regiments could be better mounted than the Swiss yeomanry, 
Government buys good young horses in England, Ireland, and 
Hungary, and acclimatises and trains them at Federal depots. 
Service in the cavalry is popular, and every lad who wishes to 
serve must show capacity to support a horse, or bring a certifi- 
cate that a “third man” will do it for him. After he has 
ridden one of the young horses during his training, he must 
buy it (as he wants to do) at half its cost price. As a matter 
of practice, as some horses are more popular than others, they 
are auctioned among the lads, and sell for a few pounds over 
the half price, Every year that the horse is fit for ten years, 
Government repay him a tenth of the official half price. After 
ten years, when the horse is fifteen years old, it becomes the 
absolute property of the trooper. Thus he gets his horse in 
the end for little more than its keep, and Government get 
a cavalry horse kept for a total cost of some £4 Ios. 
a year. 

The result is an unmixed success, and during the manceuvres 
hundred of farmers may be seen riding about on these horses 
watching the troops who are actually out for training. The 
horses are a far better class than our own small farmers or 
our own troopers ride, 

The engineers and the various trains all seemed equally 
well organised, while the various equipments were complete 
with the latest inventions. So much then for the potential 
efficiency of a territorial short-time army. Any one who 
would study more closely the details of the Swiss organisation 
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had best refer to the complete lecture given by Major Johnson, 
2nd V.B. Hampshire Regiment, in January last at the Royal 
United Service Institution at Whitehall, of which the text was 
afterwards printed in the Institution’s journal. The following 
table shows briefly the time which under the existing law is 
exacted from each adult sound Swiss. A law slightly to 
enhance ‘the conditions of recruit training, and to make all 
trainings annual, has been passed by both Chambers, but is 
under Referendum to the electorate in consequence of an 
appeal by petition. 
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Infantry. Cavalry, Artillery. Engineers. 
Days. Days. Days. Days. 
Recruits’ course. » 45 as 80 ss 55 she 50 
Yearly course . : -_— one Io ove — ae — 
Every second year . ~ 16 re _— eae 18 isi 16 


Exclusive of days of assembly and dismissal, and lasting from 
years of 20to 32. 


We may now turn from this Swiss system, to that which will 
result from the new Territorial and Reserve Forces Act of 
1907, which is avowedly modelled, less always the compulsory 
keystone, on the system described. In considering this, it 
must be remembered that in an army organisation there are 
two distinct portions : one, the numbers and organisation that 
the national need demands, and the other, entirely distinct, 
the method and machinery by which the corps are to be 
filled. It does not matter to those who settle the numbers, 
whether voluntary or compulsory service is the vogue, provided 
always that the men required are forthcoming. The new Act 
is the result of the careful consideration by the lately organised 
thinking departments of the military and Imperial Governments, 
of the nation’s needs in land forces, Six strong divisions, with 
cavalry to match, for an expeditionary force, and fourteen 
similar ones for home defence is the decision which it may be 
hoped is a final settlement of the question, subject only to the 
modifications that changing political conditions may impose. 
The decision has also been made that the regular army shall all 
be disposable for the expeditionary force, and that a national 
militia shall take home defence, and replace the unorganised and 
unequipped collections of heterogeneous auxiliary troops that at 
present exist. 

The Secretary of State for War has unhesitatingly stated 
that he has, full faith in the spirit that has produced the 
Volunteers and Yeomanry to fill to overflowing the new 
Militia, and to avail itself to the full of all the aids to training 
which he intends to provide. 

He has therefore cast all the old confusion into the melting- 
pot, and is dividing the country into areas that shall produce 
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divisions complete in all their details, in which the county 
associations shall perform the duties that the canton authorities 
do in Switzerland, administering to this end the grants that he 
will place at their disposal. As in Switzerland, the territorial 
divisions will be commanded and trained by generals, and their 
staff, specially appointed direct by the Army Council, who also 
shall have an allotment of funds for that purpose. The Federal 
training schools will be paralleled by the training units which 
are being established, and instruction in a high form will be 
brought to the doors of the territorial troops. The artillery 
will be raised on this model, and the cavalry with horses as now 
arranged for our yeomanry. Under a compulsory system it is 
possible to much assist corps by posting men to those for 
which their civil vocations best prepare them. Under a volun- 
tary system this can be but imperfectly practised. 

Thus it may be seen that the Swiss system, with its territorial 
principles and its development of cantonal enthusiasm, has 
been copied mutatis mutandis. Any one who now knows the 
auxiliary forces, will realise that the change will be immense 
and far-reaching, and will embody more than the keenest volun- 
teer has dared hoped for. Each unit and each man will feel 
that he belongs to a force that can take the field as a complete 
division whenever it is embodied or mobilised for experiment. 
It is probable that the increase in individual as well as collective 
efficiency will be immense, But in no way can the force hope 
to be as good as the Swiss militia, for with voluntary service, 
however much we develop county spirit and enthusiasm, we 
cannot obtain anything like the time from the men that the 
Swiss take. It is not possible to get more time than is now 
given, though it may be quite possible to make far better use 
of that time. 

It must be admitted, however, that every day that the force 
is embodied in an emergency, will bring it nearer to the Swiss 
standard. 

The National Service League, and all those who follow Lord 
Roberts’s crusade, readily admit that as a masterly organisation, 
so far as strength and distribution are concerned, the new scheme 
can only be admired, and that as a permanent objective in the 
way of numbers it is all we want. It is to the method of filling 
the corps, successful though it may be, that they take exception, 
The object of their crusade is to mould the national character, 
which is so suffering under the strain of modern industrialism, 
by a patriotic cult and the short military training that has 
proved so successful in Switzerland. They want to provide 
trained men over and above those ear-marked for defensive 
corps, so that when, in trouble, the nation needs men and 
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men flock to the call, they may come as men having know- 
ledge, and not as encumbrances. The filling of an adequate 
home defence army is a very small portion of their platform, 
and because an able organiser is successful in this, the 
smaller act, it does not follow that their aspirations are 
attained, though they rejoice that our military plans are on 
an improved footing. They wish to educate the nation so 
that it shall of its own accord say to its Government : “ We are 
satished with the numbers and organisation of the troops that 
you provide, but we see that you cannot get full efficiency 
with voluntary enlistment. We wish you to pass every lad 
through your territorial army, not only so that you may exact 
a higher standard, but so that our lads may learn self-discipline, 
from the hooligan of the slums, to the lounger in the wealthy 
parts of the cities, and that cur country may have a trained 
people to call to its wars abroad when it turns in its fear or 
its wrath,” 

It was in furtherance of this creed that the National Service 
League invited so many of the Labour and Socialist Party to 
see in the Swiss mirror, the difference between patriotic service 
and the dreaded militarism. 

Here are a few of the figures that the National Service 
League has collected. 385,000 lads reach the age of twenty 
annually in the United Kingdom, 35,000 are required for the 
army, perhaps 20,000 for the special contingent, 16,000 for the 
Navy, and 18,000 forthe mercantile marine. This leaves some 
295,000 annually available for training. But even the healthy 
Swiss put back for further development some 17 per cent. and 
definitely reject more than 33 per cent. Here among the 
town-bred English we may expect that not more than 50 per 
cent. will be fit, and if we get 150,000 we shall be fortunate. 
Keeping these for three or four years, it should not be 
difficult to run them through the ranks of the territorial 
army, and have in each corps a useful working surplus to 
the field strength of the territorial units. 

The demand for this, however, must come from the 
nation, and only when the nation is ripe for it can a Ministry 
be expected to bring it forward. The lads need not all be 
trained for land service, but the Navy might have its quota, and 
with a nation in arms able to look after itself, be free to 
singe the “King of Spain’s beard” as it has never been 
singed before. While we are making up cur national minds 
to develop a national spirit, we might remember what that 
tiresome Solon said to one Croesus: “He that hath better 
iron will take all your gold.” 

G. F, MACMUNN, 


LOCAL INTEREST IN SCHOOLS 


A FUNERAL ORATION 


IN years gone by the schools have been to a great extent managed 
and organised by the unpaid work of local managers. In 
England it is possible to find in most districts people who are 
prepared to give at any rate some of their time to voluntarily 
working for the welfare of their fellow citizens. It is, in fact, a 
national characteristic. Not only are many of our members of 
Parliament taken from that class, but also our magistrates, our 
guardians, our county councillors—in fact, the working of our 
democratic constitution largely depends on the existence and 
efficiency of this class. Our schools have hitherto been managed, 
and well managed, by such high-principled workers. The reward 
that these workers require is only this—that they shall feel that 
they are of use. Once tell them that they are not needed, they 
will withdraw, some perhaps to the pleasures of golf, the motor, 
and the hunting-field, but more to use that labour which they 
so generously offered to the State for their own profit and in 
furtherance of their own wealth. 

!, The State or the county or the parish is the consequent loser. 
The work which was given for nothing has to be replaced by 
highly paid but unsuitable officials. 

I am not old, but when I first came here (Hatfield) three out of 
the four schools of the parish were administered by energetic 
and efficient ladies, and in all three cases I could, without in 
any way depreciating the work of the teachers, see the obvious 
good results of this management. Not only did it cost the State 
nothing, but from time to time large sums would be casually 
cast into the lap of the State to meet expenses for which the 
State should rightly have been held responsible. The efficiency 
of such management was as great as its economy. The work of 
the manager was not confined to the school. Frequent visits 
would be paid to secure the concurrence of the parents; a 
rational equity rounded off the corners of what was sometimes 
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felt to be oppressive in the law of compulsory attendance. In 
the school there was peace, in the village harmony. You could 
read of education difficulties in the paper, but you could never 
find them in the schools. 

England possessed an economical and efficient administration 
of at least its country schools, and England was not grateful. 

The old saying has often told us that corporations are exempt 
from punishment in this world and the next, as they have in 
neither case a personality to which punishment can be applied, 
and that that is the reason why they are so fearless in their sin. 
The besetting sin of a public body is its lust for power. It has no 
shame. It is insatiate. By circular, by resolution, by inspector, 
it will gather more and more power in its capacious maw, till, 
having eaten up all competitors, it can, like the bureaucracy of 
Russia, by its inefficiency make the poor man miserable and the 
country desolate. 

Our bureaucracy used only to live at Whitehall—from White- 
hall used to issue edicts which were as a rule founded largely on 
a merely theoretic knowledge of schools. Whether they were 
couched in the official style or in the maternal—for they seemed to 
keep a few old ladies in the office to write the circulars which dealt 
with health and morals—the purport of the circular was the same, 
namely, to transfer some portion of the rights of the managers 
to Whitehall. It was no use answering those circulars by saying 
that the results attained at the schools were satisfactory, and that 
the Government inspector gave the “excellent” grant to the 
school. The answer would come to the effect that the depart- 
ment had enough trouble in making regulations, and that if you 
had abnormal children that did as well or better without those 
regulations it was your own fault. Children should know bette 
than to annoy a Government department by being eccentric. 

When one of the maternal circulars came down composed of 
ancient science and commonplaces about health, and in which 
some wholly superfluous regulation was ordained, it was of no use 
answering that the children had an excellent record of health or 
that the latest scientific discovery was opposed to their contention. 
The answer came back in civil language to the effect that the 
department could neither be responsible for the advance of 
science nor for the robust constitution of the children. If the 
children did not become ill in accordance with the expectation 
of the department, it was probably the result of want of proper 
care and skill on the part of the managers and the teachers. 

There was another way in which Whitehall used to acquire 
power, and as its example has been followed by the County 
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Council, its recital has more than an historic interest. Usually 
efficiency and simplicity are supposed to be very nearly con- 
nected, and prima facie one would have thought, considering that 
teaching a child the elementary subjects is a simple matter, that 
the regulations about the schools would be simplicity itself, and 
that the arrangements and nomenclature connected with them 
could be readily learnt and understood by a person of ordinary 
intelligence. If a tyro in school management thought this, he 
would be soon undeceived when he was introduced to the 
mysteries of the Code, a work of such profound obscurity tnat 
no one, not even the schoolmaster who has lived under its inky 
shade for thirty years, hopes to comprehend it without a sort of 
“Targum” published by some scholastic paper. 

When I was at Oxford I made a great effort to master Roman 
law, and I was encouraged by the opinion that its intricacies 
furnished an excellent training for the mind. If the object of 
the educational experts at Whitehall has been to sharpen the 
wits of masters and managers by giving them an opportunity for 
mental gymnastic exercise, I think they have admirably suc- 
ceeded, for Roman law is simplicity itself, with its edicts, its 
decretals, and its rescripts, compared with the Code, with its 
articles, its schedules, and its memoranda. 

At first I could not understand what object there could be in 
making a simple matter so obscure, and I thought with sadness 
that perhaps the effect of education was overrated and that too 
much learning tended only to obscurity of diction and mental 
confusion, till I found myself one day in controversy with the 
Education Board with reference to one of its many maternal 
circulars. I then found how wrong I had been to despise the 
power of education; I was powerless before the Code. When- 
ever I advanced to the attack, the department sheltered itself in 
its labyrinthine obscurities, A letter came back requesting me, 
in answer to my communication, to read section so-and-so and 
sub-section so-and-so, and when I found it in the Code I dis- 
covered that its cryptic meaning could not be understood without 
reference to “Instruction to Inspectors Number X and Section (a) 
of Schedule oo,” and after days of aimless wandering in those 
dreary pages I surrendered; I would fight any man, but I was 
useless against a Government octopus which defends itself by 
squirting out ink till no one can see where justice and reason lie. 

My experience was the experience of other managers. The 
Education Council, defended by the inky cloak of its own Code, 
spitting out circular and letter, slowly forced the manager to 
surrender right after right. 
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Year by year managers lost power. Still there was enough 
left to make management interesting, and lady managers had 
always this power left—they could go and call on the department, 
and promise to callagain and again, when, like the unjust judge, 
the department would break every precedent to secure that 
peace which is so dear to official life. 

In 1903 was born the great enemy of the local manager. He 
was more greedy than Whitehall, and had only, as it were, the 
bones to pick, for Whitehall had long since taken the meat. 
There was an ominous pause before he found his feet, and then 
came such a volley of circulars that the whole air was blackened 
—nay, I should say the floor was whitened with its energy. The 
result was that the poor manager was stript and despoiled ; when 
the religious hour is over he has no further power. He exists 
as a direction to which to send circulars, as a signature to be 
appended to the answers his masters or mistresses wish to write 
to one of the two educational authorities. 

A meeting of school managers has now an air of gloom. After 
the minutes are confirmed a few circulars are read out. The ex- 
perienced managers, knowing that the circulars either have no 
meaning or one most obscure, sadly and gravely nod acquiescence. 
A new hand, thinking in his innocence that managers manage, 
will every now and then demand an explanation, and as this use- 
lessly prolongs the business it is wisest to give him a handful or 
so of the effusions of the County Council or the Board of Educa- 
tion and leave him to read himself into a confused state of som- 
nolence. But if he insists, why then the chairman will wearily 
ask the schoolmaster what is the meaning of the circular, who in 
his turn refers to the scholastic papers, which keep highly paid 
experts who anyhow pretend to understand the language of 
education authorities. Every now and then a manager will start 
a discussion ; but after the schoolmaster has explained, it really 
does not matter what the opinion of the managers is—they have 
no power to act and the discussion fails, Sometimes we come 
to some tiny point over which we still have control, as, for 
instance, which of three glaziers in the town is to mend the 
window that was accidentally broken; then we wake up and get 
quite excited over the matter. 

It is obviously a matter of a few months before managers will 
cease to attend, and then the last trace of local interest will be 
removed. YetI think the local manager will be mourned. The 
rule of the bureaucrat must be harsh. The other day a child of 
eight was seen staggering to school ; she was crying and struggling 
forward against the awful weakness that was bearing her down. 
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She was an example of the obvious limitations of bureaucracy. 
She aspired to a “never absent and never late prize,” and with 
great courage, being in a high fever, she made an effort to save 
her prize. If she had died the County Council would have killed 
her ; and yet they can scarcely help themselves. If they accepted 
the excuse that a child felt ill, every child would gain the “ never 
absent” prize. If they abolished the prize and the system of 
which it forms part the attendance of the school would seriously 
diminish. They cannot provide for hard cases—a bureaucratic 
system of management can admit of none. 

I do not fora moment suggest that our education authorities 
are Callous to the physical welfare of children. Far from it. If 
for one moment they thought a child was endangered by their 
action, our letter-boxes would groan under the weight of their 
effusions. I only say that from the nature of the case they must 
be incompetent to manage a child’s education except in the most 
general way. For children are not all “raw material” of similar 
quality and consistence which can be manufactured into good 
citizens by a mechanical schoo]. On the contrary, they are the 
most sensitive of human beings, and no one system can fit the 
varying conditions of their lives and the peculiarities of their 
dispositions, any more than one shoe could fit all their little 
feet. 

The tool is not fitted for the work. Bodies like the County 
Council or the Education Board can never really manage success- 
fully the delicate life of a little child. They may multiply paid 
and highly paid inspectors till the rates reach even up to Heaven, 
yet the indescribable touch of those who love children and 
understand their idiosyncrasies will be greatly missed. 

I think for this reason that the best managers were ladies, and 
to replace their tender. care by an office or by an inspector is 
impossible. The personal equation is of the greatest importance 
in a child’s life. The tiny questions of child life are tiny only in 
appearance, since those tiny questions added together make up 
the influences that mould the life of a fellow creature for good or 
evil. To try and settle those questions of child-life by Govern- 
ment or County Council regulations is as impossible as it would 
be to brush children’s hair with a road-sweeping machine. 

Mark, I do not plead for clerical management. We have 
higher work to do, if you will allow me to say so—and if you will 
not, I frankly agree that we are unpopular with worldly men ; and 
so we ought to be if the Sermon on the Mount is true. And as 
worldly men control this world, clerical management is at a 
discount. I only ask that local management shall be encouraged, 
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and this could be done by a stroke /of the pen in Voluntary 
schools. 

Out of six managers to every school, one is appointed by the 
County Council, and therefore all that is required to be done is 
to be careful in making these appointments and then to under- 
take within wide limitations to respect the action of the board of 
managers as long as it had the approval of the County Council 
representative. In this way the shibboleth of public control 
would be respected. The public funds would be managed by 
the agent of the public, viz., the County Council manager, and 
if he or she managed them amiss, why they could be turned out 
and a new manager appointed by the County Council. The saving 
in office expenses would be enormous, and we should return 
to the happy period when children were managed by those that 
loved them. I know it may seem impossible now; for the 
moment the bureaucrat is insatiate and omnipotent ; but I hope 
that a reaction against the power of the official may soon set in. 
As we say in melodrama, “ a time will come.” 

I picked up the other day an eighteenth-century work about 
Russia in which it explained that though Russia was an autocracy 
it enjoyed quite an exceptional amount of civil and religious 
liberty. The great Russian bureaucracy had not then been 
calledinto existence. Their bureaucracy is full-grown, and ours 
is only an infant. I wonder if our descendants will be hurling 
bombs at the officials of our Education Office. At present I 
think that measure would be extreme. 


WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL,. 


ST. HELENA * 


THE whole of the garrison of St. Helena has now been with- 
drawn, and the island left defenceless, in spite of the urgent 
protests of the St. Helena Committee. 

This is quite in accordance with up-to-date strategical notions, 
We must concentrate, it is held, and outlying stations have to 
take their chance. Of the claims of the people who inhabit 
these outskirts of our Empire, and who in many cases have 
been the ardent pioneers of its development, I will speak pre- 
sently, but I propose now to show how the “swing of the 
pendulum” works in this country. Thus, an object for which 
great sacrifices have been made and money spent is deemed of 
no value some ten or twenty years later; and our strategists, 
like our politicians, are ready in a truly radical manner to 
change their principles in accordance with the fashionable 
notion of the day, being as satisfied as Katharina was that “ this 
doth fit the time.” 

From the serene heights on which we nowstand it is curious 
to hear from Mr. Winston Churchill’s Life of his father that 
twenty years ago the resignation of Lord Randolph was caused 
by the refusal of Mr. W. H. Smith, then Secretary of State for 
War, to delay the expenditure necessary for the protection of 
our coaling-stations ; ~ow we are prepared light-heartedly to 
abandon them in many parts of the world—of which St. Lucia, 
Esquimalt, Trincomalee, could be quoted as instances. And to 
these we must add St. Helena, which is marked as a coaling- 
station on the Navy League map, an accepted authority on 
such matters. 

It would be amusing, if it were not so obviously inconsistent 
and wasteful, to read Sir John Colomb’s answer to the St. 
Helena Committee’s questions, in which he shows how vainly 
for years he pleaded for moderate provision for the protection 
of our coaling-stations, among which was St. Helena; then 
how the idea “caught on,” and in Sir John’s words, “In the 

* In preparing this paper I have been much assisted by Mr. Mellis’s recent 


lecture at the Colonial Institute, and information furnished by the St. Helena 
Committee.—E. R. F, 
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result,as I anticipated, the authorities andthe public veeredround, 
and took an extreme view of the defence of coaling-stations ; and 
the rest of my life has been spent in protesting against the reckless 
and unjustifiable expenditure on works and armaments on these 
fixed positions, and at last and quite recently the policy was 
again changed,” 

This is enough, and more than enough, to show the kaleido- 
scopic character of our policy as regards coaling-stations; but 
Imperial responsibilities evidently sit lightly on the shoulders 
of our modern Governments, for the British flag has now been 
entirely withdrawn from the Pacific* and South America, so 
that on the occasion of the earthquake at Valparaiso, while a 
French and German cruiser were promptly on the spot for 
the protection of their countrymen, there was no English ship 
within many thousand miles, and this though our interests far 
exceeded those of any other country. It may fairly be asked, 
Have Englishmen lost their nerve, or is it only the Govern- 
ment? It can scarcely be held that the spirit of daring and 
enterprise of our Elizabethan seamen has entirely left us, for 
individual Englishmen are yet to be found foremost as pioneers 
in many branches of discovery, but they are not backed by 
the Government or the nation. The Great Queen, notwith- 
standing her crooked politics, knew how to encourage her 
sailors when she favoured a Raleigh and knighted a Drake 
on the deck of his ship, The Golden Hind; and the naval 
expeditions of those days were fitted out by enthusiastic 
Imperial speculators, who were as patriotic in their national 
aspirations as they were ready to share the risks and the profits 
of their venture. Are we to run no risks for the greatness of 
our country? It is not thus that our Empire was built up, 
Risks must be run if anything great is to be accomplished. 
This all leaders of men in war or peace are well aware of ; 
their eye can pierce beyond the doubts and hesitations of more 
ordinary men, It is to Lord Strathcona’s patriotic boldness 
and determination in staking his all on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway that we owe that great Imperial artery which is doing 
such good work for the Empire; and if the Cape to Cairo 
railway is completed we shall owe it to the brilliant conception 
of Mr. Rhodes, while already we have all Rhodesia as the 
result of his bold initiative. These men carried on the traditions 
of an Imperial race. 


We sailed wherever ships can sail, 
We founded many a noble State. 


* On the Pacific station there is one sloop, the Shearwater, for the pro- 
tection of fisheries in the Probyloff Islands, in accordance with treaty. 
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Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fear of being great. 


It is certain that nations, like individuals, are taken very much 
at their own valuation ; and if we shrink from maintaining our 
position, our daughter nations will be less ready to federate 
with and help us, and the place of the British Empire will 
be taken by a more virile race willing to run some hazard for 
a great cause. 

But I have now done with general principles ; let us look at 
the special claims which St. Helena has upon our consideration. 

First, then, there is the historical claim—-Lord Rosebery, in 
his interesting monograph on Napoleon, 7he Last Phase, acknow- 
ledges that no more suitable place could have been found for 
the great Emperor, under the circumstances, than St. Helena, 
though he stigmatises the old house at Longwood, where 
Napoleon died, as ‘‘a cattle shed.” We may regret that the 
great man, “but yesterday a king,” was not better treated, but 
the island has its tragical interest in having been the last 
resting-place of one who will for all time occupy an impor- 
tant place in British history. It is the fate of St. Helena that 
it has been useful to us at various times as the Botany Bay of 
the Empire: thus Dinizulu, and more recently Cronje and 
some six thousand Boers, were interned there; while in June 
last twenty-five Zulu prisoners were transported to St. Helena, 
under the provisions of the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act of 
1884, and are still incarcerated on this historic island. It may 
be useful to the Empire again in a similar way: but if it is 
rendered desolate, as appears probable, everything for the 
subsistence of the prisoners would have to be imported. 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, when appealed to by the 
St. Helena Committee, while declining to give a direct 
answer with regard to its strategical value, speaks of the 
uses which our Government have made of it, and of its “ loyal 
population,” adding, “To ignore altogether the people who 
have rendered assistance that could hardly have been done 
without would be much to be regretted.” 

There is, then, a fair appeal to gratitude, and possibly this 
may have the greater force if it is looked at in the light of 
La Rochefoucauld’s interpretation as ‘a sense of favours to 
come.” 

Now we may look upon the question from an economical 
point of view. It is difficult to see how the saving can be, as 
we are told, £35,000 a year! At all events, against this sum 
must be put the deterioration of valuable stores, and it is 
strange to find that the War Office were deaf to the appeal 
made by the St. Helena Committee that “‘ some fifty to seventy- 
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five men be kept to maintain the armaments, barracks and 
forts, &c., in proper repair for future contingencies, ¢.g., intern- 
ment of prisoners of war, &c,” 

Had this been done, it seems to me that money would have 
been saved, the armament of the batteries would have been 
kept in good order, and the ammunition, which I understand 
has now been removed, might have been left. We are told 
that one officer of the Royal Engineers and one foreman of 
works remain, but they will probably only be in a position to 
prevent wilful damage being done to Government property. 

A most important argument in favour of having some small 
force at St. Helena is that it is one of our stations for the all- 
British cable to the Cape. It may be remembered that some 
years ago much importance was attached to having a practi- 
cally all-British cable, in view of the ease with which the cable 
by the Red Sea and East Africa could be cut; apparently this 
is forgotten now, but in case of war it would be a great 
temptation to a hostile cruiser to seize the island and cut the 
cable, which it would take months to replace.* 

What, then, are the defences of St. Helena? There are 
elaborate lines and fortifications at various points, and two 
well-placed batteries armed with two 6-in. guns each, besides 
3-pr. quick-firing guns to defend the landing-place, all the 
arrangements being up to the modern standard. The anchorage 
off Jamestown is close to the shore, and is commanded by the 
batteries, so that even two well-manned 6-in. guns would make 
it by no means easy for a hostile cruiser to do much damage. 

By the Governor’s report for 1906 it appears that the local 
corps of volunteers called Sharpshooters has now been 
disbanded. They numbered seventy-one rank and file on 
December 31, 1905, but only 64 per cent. of the men were 
efficient. This corps depended for instruction on its adjutant, 
a lieutenant of Royal Engineers, who resigned his position 
on leaving the island. The rifles of the corps have been 
returned, 

Surely, if the Government have any appreciation of the 
value of St. Helena, it would have been better policy to have 
given the Colony a few instructors and a small grant to develop 
the volunteer force and render them capable of acting as 
artillerymen. 

It has been suggested by the St. Helena Committee that 
St. Helena should be handed over to the Navy in lieu of 


* This cable touches at Madeira, St. Vincent, Ascension Island, St. Helena, 
the Cape, Durban, and Mauritius, and was constructed by the Eastern 
Telegraph Company at a cost of £3,500,000. 
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Ascension Island, and I remember that this was a favourite 
idea with my old friend Admiral Sir William Hewett when he 
commanded the Cape and West Coast of Africa station. At 
that time the principal argument against the change was that 
St. Helena, being situated in the heart of the trade wind, the 
low-powered steamers of those days, more than thirty years 
ago, could not easily “make” St. Helena from the West 
Coast ; but in the present day that objection no longer holds 
good, It must be remembered, however, that some guard 
would have to remain at Ascension ; but the latter island would 
have far less attractions for a hostile cruiser than St. Helena. 
The change from sail to steam, and especially the opening of 
the Suez Canal, have been the principal factors in reducing 
the value of St. Helena, and it is a general opinion that naval 
bases are not required to be as numerous as they were even 
some years ago; nevertheless, in case of a maritime war there 
is the probability of the Canal being blocked, and should the 
Cape route be used for India, St. Helena would recover much 
of its importance as a port of call and coaling-station. 

I cannot resist adding a few words of personal experience. 
Though I have paid several visits to St. Helena, my memory 
carries me back to December 1873, when I commanded 
H.M.S. Barracouta during the Ashanti War, and we visited the 
island, having left Cape Coast Castle with about half the crew 
“down with fever.” The sea voyage, mostly under sail, did 
much for us, but our ten days at St. Helena, which seemed a 
Garden of Eden to our men after the heat and squalor of the 
coast, did much more to recruit our health. There was at 
that time a French major living at Longwood guarding Napo- 
leon’s grave, and I shall not easily forget his enthusiastic 
reception and entertainment of a wounded officer. “ Jamais, 
jamais,” he said, “je n’ai eu la bonne fortune d’attraper une 
balle !”’ 

In this article I have not attempted to deal with the question 
of developing the resources of the island, to which Mr. Melliss 
and the St. Helena Committee have called attention ; but for 
the sake of the English good name it is to be hoped that 
everything possible will be done for the loyal inhabitants of 
St. Helena, who have so often assisted England.. An inhabitant 
of St. Helena might paraphrase Browning’s stirring words as 
follows : 

Here and here did I help England ; 
Say, will England help to-day ? 


E. R. FREMANTLE, 


THE SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION OF 
SCOTTISH LIBERALISM 


WHENEVER, since 1832, a notable victory has been gained for 
what is vaguely known as Liberalism in Scotland, it has meant 
not so much a political as a social transformation. When it has 
been tested by time, it has proved to be the emergence of a 
social stratum, rather than the triumph of a set of political 
principles, ideas, or prejudices. So far from being an exception 
to the ordinary rule, the defeat of Unionism north of the Tweed 
at last General Election is, now that an opportunity has been 
afforded for carefully analysing it, seen to be but a fresh stage 
on the road of social change. It is not final as the victory of 
Liberalism, but it zs final as the crushing of Scottish Whiggism. 
Thereby hangs a tale which has never yet been coherently told, 
but the telling of which is essential to a complete understanding 
of the political situation, 

There were Whigs in Scotland before the days of Jeffrey and 
Sydney Smith, as there were economic Jacobins before the 
days of Mr. Keir Hardie. Scotland’s political knight errant in 
humour, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, might, instead of appearing 
gracefully at intervals as the D’Orsay of Socialism, utilise his 
considerable faculty for historical illumination in tracing the 
militant Labourism of Paisley and Dundee back to the hand- 
loom weavers of Fifeshire and Lanarkshire, who adopted the 
principles of the French Revolution in the end of the eighteenth 
century and teok both their politics and their theology from 
Thomas Paine. But these weavers were absorbed and helotised 
by the manufacturing industries, which were fostered by wealth 
into a tyranny, and received from Adam Smith’s Wealth a 
Nations an almost pontifical sanction. It is, indeed, one of the 
most curious examples of the irony of history that the weaver 
Republicanism of Fife should have preduced in direct lineal 
descent the greatest of Scotch capitalists, Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

But Northern Whiggism was sown in a much less stony 
soil than Northern Radicalism, and flourished accordingly. It 
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was indeed the first outbreak of what half a century ago styled 
itself the “Scottish Upper Middle Class.” That outbreak itself 
was precipitated by the necessities, ambitions, and journalistic 
instincts of a number of clever and self-confident young men, 
some of the most prominent of whom were Englishmen, while 
the others had been Anglicised by residence in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or London. The episode of the foundation of the 
Edinburgh Review is one of the commonplaces of politico- 
literary history. Sydney Smith’s version tells the story of 
October 1802, as it subsequently figured in the memory of a 


good man who, like Coleridge as he appeared to De Quincey, 
was too fat for active virtue. 


The principles of the French Revolution were then fully afloat, and it is 
impossible to conceive a more violent and agitated state of society. Among 
the first persons with whom I became aoquainted were Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray—late Lord Advocate for Scotland—and Lord Brougham ; all of them 
maintaining opinions upon political subjects a little too liberal for the dynasty 
of Dundas then exercising supreme power over the northern division of the 
island. 

There was, therefore, nothing revolutionary in the original 
conception of the Edinburgh Review, at all events in the view 
of its first editor. Dundas and his one-man power in Scotland 


have in all probability never had justice done them. The view 


that he was a vulgar Scotch Strafford with a dash of Judge Jeffreys 


has prevailed so absolutely from his own day to this that even 
now it is useless to suggest that the bosom friend of a man 
who, like William Pitt, was even more of an idealist than of a 
practical statesman, must have been animated by something 
better than mere sordid self-interest. But his system of 
governing Scotland in the field of politics was as much of 
a one-man tyranny as was that of Knox in the field of 
conscience. It certainly, therefore, did not savour of the 
Mountain, although “ the principles of the French Revolution 
were then fully afloat,” to advocate opinions upon political 
subjects “a little too liberal for the dynasty of Dundas,” 
Smith at least never got beyond this stage of Whiggism. In 
his later years he became confirmed in his conception of it not 
as the driving force of change but as the drag upon the wheel 


of revolution. Writing against the Ballot he enunciates this 
view with his usual lucidity : 


After all, the great art in politics and war is to choose a good position for 
making a stand. The people seem to be hurrying on through all the well- 
known steps to anarchy ; they must be stopped at some pass or another ; 
the first is the best and most easily defended, The people have a right to the 
ballot or to anything else which will make them happy; and they have a 
right to nothing which will make them unhappy. They are the best judges 
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of their immediate gratifications and the worst judges of what would best 
conduce to their interests for a series of years. 


There is not much “trust in the people” in this frank 
deliverance ; the proportion of such “trust” to the necessary 
accompaniment of “ prudence ”’ is the too familiar one of the 
bread to the sack. There was more political robustness in 
Macaulay, the greatest of the Edinburgh Reviewers except 
Carlyle, owing no doubt to his ancestry and native energy. 
But he was an advocate less of change than of safety and 
moderation in change. Even during the early Reform fury he 
said : 

I allow that hasty legislation is an evil. I allow that there are great 
objections to legislating in troubled times. But reformers are compelled to 
legislate fast because bigots will not legislate early. Reformers are compelled 


to legislate in times of excitement, because bigots will not legislate in times 
of tranquillity. 


At the same time there were two influences at work in the 
Edinburgh Review, as has been well indicated by Sir Henry 
Craik, the historian of modern Scotland. 


The Ldinburgh Review did not make itself so much the organ of a political 
party as the medium of a phase of thought on which that party throve. 
Nothing could have been more alien to the deeper instincts of the national 
feelings. But none the less these dapper critics, wrapt in the conviction of 
their own infallibility, found a congenial soil in Scotland as it then was. They 
were the natural outcome of the facile latitudinarianism that had masqueraded 
as free-thought for a generation past. They dreaded nothing so much as 
being thought provincial, and so they forgot to be national. They were 
shocked to find themselves charged with irreligion; but there can be no 
reasonable doubt that their whole attitude was one not of scoffing at but of 
ignoring religion. 


Sir Henry’s characterisation would have been perfect had he 
drawn a clear line of demarcation between the Edinburgh 
Reviewing of Smith and Macaulay, who were bent above all 
things upon seeking to “ hold a fretful realm in awe” by means 
of middle-class sense and commercial solidity, and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewing of Francis Jeffrey, with whom more than with 
any other contributor to the magazine, “ dapper criticism” and 
“facile latitudinarianism ” are identified. The keen and (where 
his wife was concerned) jealous eye of Carlyle discovered that 
it was Jeffrey’s ambition to play the part cf the Scottish Voltaire ; 
this was, indeed, precisely the discovery to be made by the. 
Scottish Rousseau. Jeffrey believed that he was born before his 
time ; as a matter of fact, he was born after it. In opinion he 
was much nearer the sentimental Deism that prevailed in France 
before the Revolution than with the anarchic Humanitarianism 
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which stood for a creed in his boyhood. Had Jeffrey been 
content to perpetuate the tradition of David Hume and Adam 
Smith, which, through the reign of Moderatism in the Church, for 
atime held sway in Scotland, and to adapt it to the changed 
circumstances of the time, he might have made much more play 
with his ideas than he did. But he was impressionable and 
imitative. He allowed himself to be Gallicised in opinion, as 
he allowed himself to be Anglicised in pronunciation, Scotland 
has not greatly objected to home-grown Rationalism. David 
Hume died in the odour of Moderate sanctity ; Edinburgh, 
instead of burning, canonised him, and named a new street 
in his honour. But Voltaireanism was associated not only 
with freedom of thought but with outrageous irreverence of 
expression, and Scotland, outside Edinburgh, would have 
none of it. 

Yet, Jeffrey, as an “intellectual,” but not a thinker, before his 
time, and being both ambitious and earnest, was not without in- 
fluence upon his own generation, and even the succeeding one. 
To appearance, indeed, his power had gone before he died; the 
fact accounts for the pitiable depression of his last years. He 
most emphatically,indeed, took a stick to break his own back with 
when he allowed Carlyle to pour out in the pages of the Review 
his ‘Calvinism with the bottom knocked out.” A Germanised 
Scotsman might be as dangerous to the national creed asa 
disciple of Hume or Voltaire ; as a matter of fact, the Higher 
Critics in the United Free Church who are freely accused at the 
present moment of undermining the “fundamentals ” of Pres- 
byterianism are theologically Germanised Scotsmen. But there 
was no irreverence in Carlyle’s heterodoxy ; he denounced 
Atheism and Materialism, and eulogised Knox as heartily as any 
disciple of Dr. Chalmers. Even at this day Carlylism is regarded 
in ordinary church-going circles in Scotland less as defiant 
heterodoxy than as emancipated and metaphysically up-to-date 
orthodoxy. 

But although the “dapper criticism” and “facile latitudi- 
narianism ” of Jeffrey were for a time overborne by the earnest- 
ness and influence of Carlyle, they were too congenial to Edin- 
burgh society, the traditions of which were perpetuated by the 
members of the Bar, whose head and idol Jeffrey was till his 
death, not to survive, and, even in a somewhat different form, 
to revive. Jeffrey had during his editorship of the Review been 
reinforced by what Macaulay accurately termed the “slovenly 
omniscience” of Brougham. Had Brougham been able to 
concentrate his enormous ambition, and to conceal his equally 
enormous egotism, his achievement would have been very much 
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greater than it was. Even as things were, he was able to 
convert the country, and Scotland in particular, to his own 
belief in the diffusion of a smattering of knowledge upon 
everything under the sun as a “scientific” cure for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, and a preparation for that millennium in 
which “ the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.” 
The name of Brougham will always be identified with the 
defunct Social Science Congress, the still-lingering British 
Association, and those “courses of popular lectures” by 
confident amateurs on all subjects from Radium to Tolstoi, 
which, relieved by magic-lanterns, “nichts wi’ Burns,” and 
“Scott readings,” tide Scotch towns and villages very com- 
fortably and profitably over their epidemics of influenza 
and their “ meteorological purgatory” of a winter. Young 
advocates, instead of writing articles for the Edinburgh Review, 
took to getting up hurriedly subjects belonging to the con- 
veniently elastic category of “information for the people,” 
and embodying the results of their superficial investigations 
in discourses of sermonical length and loaded with rhetoric, 
which they delivered to suburban lecture associations. Thus 
they took their share in the great work of “educating 
their future masters,” and earned countless though not quite 
discriminating votes of thanks for “doing good.” 

But Jeffreyan or ideal Whiggism made its most important 
and strenuous efforts as a missionary agency in the field of 
educational theory. Whether or not because it was inspired by 
the “ facile latitudinarianism ” which it inherited from David 
Hume, or by that enthusiasm for rigid logic which it obtained 
from Voltaire, it set itself to undermine “ clericalism” by 
seeking completely to secularise public education. It aided 
materially in the movement for the abolition of religious tests 
in connection with the occupancy of university professorships 
which has had a partial success, When the question arose of 
providing Scotland with a new system of elementary education 
out of the rates, it set itself to exclude the teaching of religion 
in any form from the ordinary curriculum, But although it 
formed itself into a special propagandist society in Edinburgh, 
and although it secured allies in the ranks of Presbyterianism 
itself in the persons of those thoroughgoing and logical Dis- 
senters known as Voluntaries, who are utterly opposed to the 
State-aided or rate-aided teaching of religion whether in churches 
or in schools, it was defeated all along the line. Scotland, as a 
whole, declared for religious “ use and wont,” in other words 
for the teaching in schools under School Boards of the Bible 
and Shorter Catechism, which are the theological standards 
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of the overwhelmingly dominant Presbyterianism. Thus 
Jeffreyan Whiggism has latterly, ever indeed since the passing 
of the Scottish Education Act of 1872, been in sadly reduced 
circumstances, But what is left of it lives in the hope that 
the next Education Bill will bring the attainment of its 
goal appreciably nearer, It bases this hope on a burst of 
confidence by the Prime Minister when he was in Opposition, 
and which was taken tc mean that personally he is in favour 
of the complete secularisation of public education. The 
chances are, however, that this hope will be blasted, and 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose hands are quite 
full at present, will not seek to insist on his doctrines being 
given effect to in the teeth of a Presbyterianism which, though 
disunited, still commands the support of a majority of church- 
going Scotsmen, 

Macaulay, with his Norse-Celtic instincts and energy, repre- 
sented the commercialism, as Jeffrey represented the idealism, of 
that Edinburgh Review Whiggism which must not be confounded 
with the “ Whiggery trickery hot” of ordinary British politics, 
whose most flagrant and shining example was Lord John 
Russell. It is true that he sincerely held and fearlessly 
advocated certain “ principles” such as the freedom of the 
press and religious toleration, most of which he inherited from 
his father. But the supreme object of his life and of his 
writings was the glorification of energetic middle-class mate- 
rialism, The colossal cheque which he received for his History 
meant the final enthronisation of the principle of commercialism 
in literature: The political triumph of Whiggism seemed to have 
come when Macaulay was returned asmember for Edinburgh 
along with a representative of the legal caste of Jeffreyan views 
and sympathies. But the triumph brought with it decay and 
the emergence of the force which crushed Whiggism at the late 
General Election. Macaulay for a time carried his principles 
as well as himself successfully and courageously. The 
grocers and drapers of Edinburgh were proud of his political and 
literary distinction, and were still inclined to show deference to 
the advocates who paced the boards of the Parliament House 
talking diluted Voltaireanism and laughing over thrice-told 
“good stories” while they waited for clients. But another 
influence was at work in Edinburgh. Scottish Dissent had in 
the “ Disruption” of 1843, which culminated in the formation 
of the Free Church, taken a new lease of life, and of social 
power if not theociatic ascendency. Through the churches 
and congregations which it originated it knit the sub-middle 
class of Edinburgh and of Scotland generally closely together 
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in adherence to certain politico-ecclesiastical doctrines of which 
“ spiritual independence ” was theforemost. But the domina- 
tion of these doctrines was also associated with a revival of a 
vigorous “ No Popery” Protestantism. This Free Churchism 
found itself more and more out of touch with the Gallioesque 
indifference and toleration of even Macaulayan Whiggism, and 
ultimately came into collision with it. The conflict took place 
over the State endowment to the Irish Roman Catholic College 
of Maynooth which Macaulay openly supported. When he 
was Challenged, he declined to withdraw his support. As a 
consequence, when a General Election took place, he was 
opposed and defeated by a local representative of Free 
Churchism and Protestant fervour. 

Macaulay recognised the full significance of his defeat, 
although some of his followers did not. He worked off his 
personal disappointment in a long but dreary poem which did 
more credit to his head than to his heart, and then to all 
intents and purposes shook the dust of Edinburgh from his feet. 
The electors, it is true, repented of what they had done, and, 
when another General Election came round, returned Macaulay 
without opposition, although he declined to address them 
as a candidate. His day as an active and enthusiastic politician 
was over, and he was very glad to take advantage of the 
opportunity which was afforded him of leaving the House of 
Commons for the House of Lords. He was succeeded imme- 
diately in the representation of Edinburgh by a popular repre- 
sentative of mercantile Whiggism. But the anti-Whig forces 
were only mustering for another struggle. When this arrived 
in ordinary course, Macaulay’s successor received a much more 
overwhelming defeat than he had done, There reigned in his 
stead, and till he retired from Parliament of his own accord, 
Mr. Duncan McLaren, who, as his political dominance came to 
be known, understood, but never despised, was designated in 
public meetings “the Member for Scotland ” and in club smok- 
ing-rooms “ the King of the Buddies.” The application of both 
designations to the same man—and a man of unquestionable 
industry, persistency, and, within limits, of patriotism—is the 
first public recognition of the revolution in Scottish Liberalism 
which was completed at the late General Election. 

The history of the epithet “ Buddy,” which Carlyle took to 
heart and tongue, would be an interesting, but it would also 
be a lengthy, chapter in the sociological history of Scotland. 
At the present moment, and as used in the larger cities, it is 
applied good-naturedly and not disrespectfully to a man who 
is not necessarily deficient in capacity or even in character, who 
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is indeed as a rule somewhat noisily energetic and public- 
spirited, but who looks at everything and especially every politi- 
cal question from the standpoint of his sect, his. class, his trade, 
or his crotchet, who seldom thinks nationally or Imperially, but 
almost always provincially, if not parochially. Some sixty years 
ago the phrase came to the cities from the small country towns, 
There, until quite recently, when the struggle for existence has 
become almost as keen and bitter as it is in France, even 
active business men had leisure for studying each other’s pecu- 
liarities, and the cleverer among them earned an evanescent 
popularity by pithy characterisations of individuals which were 
passed from mouth to mouth. It was then the word “ Buddy” 
was struck out. The author of Zhe House with the Green 
Shutters—the one Zolaesque work of Scottish fiction which has 
been published for half a century—says: 


In every little Scotch community there is a distinct type known as “ the 
bodie.” “ What does he do, that man ?” you may ask, and the answer will be 
“Really I could hardly tell ye what he does—he’s just a bodie.” The 
“bodie” may be a gentleman of independent means fussing about in spats 
and light check breeches ; or he may be a jobbing gardener ; but he is 
equally a “‘ bodie.” . . . The genus “ bodie” is divided into two species ; the 
“harmless bodies” and the “ nesty bodies.” 


During the past fifty years the spelling of the word has 
vulgarised from “ Bodie” to “ Buddy.” The “ Buddies” who, 
as has been seen, found their king and spokesman in Mr. Duncan 
McLaren, a successful and popular draper, detested alike the 
Jeffreyan Whigs, because they looked down from an Olympus 
of philosophic scepticism upon their denominational furia, and 
the Macaulayan Whigs because they were generally in “a larger 
way of business,” and looked or imagined that they looked at 
national concerns from a larger point of view. They had the 
astuteness to classify their intense and insistent provincialism 
in politics as Radicalism, and even to associate themselves in 
party politics with advanced English Liberalism. Thus Mr. 
McLaren was often represented as the special political ally 
of Mr. John Bright, although the association recalled rather 
promptly and painfully the alliance of an earlier epoch of Scotch 
history between the too decided Cromwell and the too hesi- 
tating Argyll. But Buddyism—which, let it be said once for 
all, is popularly used, like Toryism and Whiggism, as a term 
not of contempt but of convenience—as a rule shrinks from 
fellowship with England, It has cultivated with only too 
great success that patriotism which means a loudly expressed 
belief in the superiority of Scottish to English institutions. 
Mr. McLaren gave ludicrous effect to such patriotism by 
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moving in the House of Commons that every measure which 
proposed to apply a particular “ principle” to England should 
not extend to the other side of the Tweed, and, on the con- 
trary, that a Bill proposing to bless Scotland should be confined 
to it. It was in the reign of Mr. McLaren, when the Con- 
servative section of the Scottish representation was easily 
accommodated in the historical first-class carriage between 
Edinburgh and London, and Blackwoods Magazine was \eft 
alone to perpetuate the literary tradition of Scott and Jeffrey, 
that to be a member for a northern constituency came in 
London to mean a person totally lacking in distinction. It 
was then that the fashion originated in Scotland of importing 
English barristers to contest seats in the Liberal interest. 
They were denounced as carpet-baggers, but they were 
accepted faute de mieux. 

But Mr. McLaren died. No worthy successor to him was 
found, and Buddyism ceased to be a compact political and 
social force. Its wealthier leaders had always figured honour- 
ably in charitable subscription lists ; they were the mainstay 
of the Sustentation and Augmentation Funds of the dissenting 
Churches, Their material aggrandisement, evidenced by their 
ability to keep a carriage and latterly a motor, roused the envy 
of their less fortunate brethren—Stevenson’s “ citizens of the 
familiar type, who keep ledgers, and attend church and have 
sold their immortal part to a daily paper,” and whose chief 
ambition is “to aim at making a commonplace villa, and to 
make it unsufferably ugly in every particular.” The political 
authority, which they had come to exercise as a matter of course, 
was resented, as had been that of the Whig oligarchs before 
them. All that was required to cause a split between the two 
sections of Buddyism was a great national crisis. 

That crisis came in 1886, when Mr. Gladstone announced 
his adherence to a policy of Home Rule for Ireland. The 
announcement reunited Jeffreyan and Macaulayan Whiggism, 
or what was left of them, in Liberal Unionism. But it also 
carried with it the sons of the original followers of Mr. McLaren 
who, being men of energy and wide outlook, had outgrown or 
reasoned themselves out of Buddyism. It was noted at the 
time that what are known as the inmost “ substantial” men in 
the dissenting Churches became Unionists, although in doing 
so they openly defied and privately frustrated their ecclesiastical 
leaders who had made a compact with Mr. Gladstone in virtue 
of which they were to help him to carry Home Rule, receiving 
as an equivalent a measure for the Disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland. Liberal Unionists they have remained 
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since; many of them have become Churchmen; and Dis- 
establishment is a dead issue. 

Lower-grade middle-classism standing alone was defeated 
in 1886. It rallied slightly with Mr. Gladstone in 1892, only 
to be routed in 1895 and again in 1900. What is the mean- 
ing of its recrudescence in 1906? This question can best 
be answered by a negative. Leaving out of consideration 
the main issues, such as the fiscal question and Chinese labour, 
which had no doubt much the same effect in Scotland as in 
England, it is not very easy to say what the déddcle of the 1906 
election is not. It means that the old Scottish Liberalism, 
whether Whiggism, ecclesiastical dissent, or Buddyism of the 
“larger growth,” has gone finally by the board. Nominally 
the great majority of the Scottish Liberal members are pledged 
to Disestablishment. But the pledge is a purely mechanical 
one ; the cry was not even raised in 1906. The old Jeff- 
reyan ideal of the secularisation of all State-aided and rate- 
supported education has vanished. The lower middle-class 
Buddy, the Wilson of The House with the Green Shutters, 
transferred to the more grandiose stage of Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, Dundee or Aberdeen, does indeed take a keen 
interest in the church, which is the social centre of the suburb 
where he has built the villa anathematised by Stevenson, though 
in nine cases out of ten his son is indifferent. But the interest is 
not entirely religious or ecclesiastical, it is hardly even sectarian. 
He and birds of a feather run it, and the activities of a “ lite- 
rary” and “social” kind associated with it, very much as 
they run the limited liability companies in which they have 
shares ; they treat its ministers as they treat the managers of 
their grocery or drapery businesses. 

It was mainly for purely commercial and class interests 
that the sub-middle-class section of the Scottish electorate 
took the side of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the recent 
struggle. Sir Henry belongs by birth to Glasgow mercantilism 
of the “ merchant prince” variety, which used to be so tepidly 
partisan that for generations it was in the habit of giving one 
son to Conservatism and another to Liberalism, precisely as 
in old English families it still is the rule to devote one son 
to the Army and another to the Navy. But Sir Henry, like his 
master, Mr. Gladstone, seems to have been born with a dislike 
to the landed interest. For years before he decided to open 
his campaign against the House of Lords on Scottish soil he 
kept proclaiming a holy war against the “ privileges” of the 
“landlord.” The lower-grade Buddy echoes this cry. He 
thinks he could build his villa in Morningside or Pollokshields 
much more cheaply if, as a preliminary, what he chooses 
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to term a “drastic measure” for the taxation of land values 
were passed, But at the present moment the Buddy, who is 
as a rule a grocer or a draper, finds himself in danger of being 
crushed out of existence between the “capitalist” with his 
Trust, his syndicate, or his hosts of shops and the Co-operative 
Society, representing Collectivism on its economic side, which, 
apart altogether from the delusive allurement of its “ dividend,” 
is driving him to the wall, especially in the small towns and 
villages. The Buddy, in his blind panic, struck first at the 
‘‘ capitalist,” and so he joined the Liberal party, because he 
found it, under the guise of “No Protection,” ‘‘ Chinese slavery,” 
and ‘(Down with landlords, randlords, and slumlords,” also strik- 
ing at his déte notre for party reasons. 

Scotch sub-middle-classism has, in short, driven into the 
ranks of economic conservatism all the older politico-social 
forces. But the very completeness of its victory has brought 
it face to face with a much more serious conflict. Long 
before the General Election was over it became evident 
that the next class trial of strength in Scotland will lie between 
Buddyism and Labourism. In some quarters of England 
Liberalism and Labour fought shoulder to shoulder in 1906; 
in Scotland they were engaged as arulein a much more deadly 
conflict than the ordinary party fight between Liberalism and 
Unionism. Labour scored only two successes in Scotland—in 
Dundee and in one of the Divisions of Glasgow—and its 
successful candidates, Mr. Wilkie and Mr, Barnes, regarded 
official Liberalism as their enemy, rather than Unionism. 
They, like most of the Labour candidates, were in the field 
before that Liberalism made a move, and had it been friendly 
would have been accepted as zts candidates. Instead of such 
an alliance Liberals were brought forward expressly to wreck 
the chances of the Labourists. In Dundee the feeling ran 
exceptionally, even fudicrously, high. The nearest approach 
to Mr. Duncan McLaren as the “uncrowned king” of the 
minor Scotch bourgeoisie was the late Sir John Leng, the 
capable Englishman who long represented Dundee, and who 
took the interests of grocers and drapers under his sincerely 
loving care. His followers gave no quarter to Mr. Wilkie. 
The excellent and influential daily journal which he owned 
followed suit. The struggle recalled nothing so readily as 
Mrs. Gaskell’s description of an early English strike. 

Death wakens to the cry of Hate; the Lion shakes his mane, and rises to 
the howl of the Hyena; Caste stands up ireful against Caste; and the 


indignant wronged spirit of the middle rank bears down in zeal and scorn on 
the famished and furious mass of the operative class. 


But the struggle between Buddyism and Labour is associated 
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with a class antipathy which is intense to the verge of per- 
sonal bitterness. Buddyism would like to patronise Labour ; 
especially would it like to “do good” to Labour by inducing 
its acceptance of those schemes of temperance and “social 
reform” in which it has interested itself. Labour declines to 
be patronised, Buddyism finds its undoubted moral strength 
in its Church life. Labour will not take its lead from either 
Established or Dissenting Presbyterianism ; it is ceasing even 
to go to church. 

But above all things Labour, as an economical force, 
threatens the commercial life of Buddyism. Nowhere has 
Co-operation prospered more than it has done in Scotland. 
As already said, it assails the supremacy of Buddyism in 
every town and village in the country as much as the large 
capitalist does. Before another election comes round it 
will be a greater danger. Long before he became leader of 
the Labour Party, Mr. Keir Hardie advocated a fusion of the 
forces of Co-operation, Trade Unionism, and Socialism, as 
absolutely necessary to the final triumph of Labour. Of that 
triumph he is as much assured as ever. After he had been 
endowed with the responsibilities of leadership he said at a 
meeting of his followers, “They did not exist to hold the 
balance of power between the two parties, but to carry ona 
warfare until the time came, as it would come and must come, 
when they would dominate not the affairs of England only, 
but those of the Empire as well.” Mr. Keir Hardie’s dream 
will not be realised until the fusion he advocated is an accom- 
plished fact, and the Socialised Trade Unions have at their back 
the enormous capital of the Co-operative Societies. With these 
Scottish Buddyism is brought more closely into contact and 
collision than any corresponding political force in England. 
Within a short time the life-and-death struggle which has 
commenced will have become desperate. 

It is possible that this struggle will not be, nominally at 
least, the leading issue in Scotland at the next General Election. 
Sir Henry Campbcll-Bannerman has chosen to make his own 
country the diving-board for that agitation against the House 
of Lords which it is hoped will, in spite of Lord Rosebery’s 
aloofness or hostility, perpetuate for a little the unreal alliance 
between the Liberal Imperialism and general central-minded- 
ness of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane—perhaps it would 
now be unsafe to add, of Mr. Asquith—and the irresponsible 
and adventurous, yet backboneless and viewy Radicalism 
which is associated with the names of Mr, Lloyd-George and 
Mr, Winston Churchill, It may delay the inevitable breaking 
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of an amorphous majority into frankly declared groups. In 
Scotland, although it is incredible that the Prime Minister 
should ever attain railway-station or mass-meeting popularity 
as a “people’s Henry,” he is unquestionably liked outside his 
immediate following on account of that dogged tenacity of 
purpose which has placed him where he is, his dry and—except 
where Mr. Balfour is concerned—good-natured humour, and 
a pawkiness that is a by no means despicable substitute for 
Walpolean strategy. The spirit of Buddyism does its senti- 
mental and honest best to make him the hero of a great 
popular movement, on the ground that “his followers think 
that he is not moved by the fears and emotions of the ‘ classes,’ 
because it believes that while he has a good head his heart 
beats more or less in tune with the common people,” 

Yet it is hardly possible to conceive of Sir Henry as a real 
revolutionary. The same thing may be said of his Master of 
Horse in the coming fight. That is the Liberal Whip, not 
the Secretary for Scotland, although it is over his abandoned 
Small Holders Bill that the first engagement of the recess is 
to take place. Mr. Sinclair is respected and liked as a courteous 
gentleman, an assiduous administrator, and a judicious and 
fair-minded dispenser of patronage, but somehow his country 
cannot see its way to answer in the affirmative the impor- 
tant and vital national question, “Can he mak political collops ?” 
The Master of Elibank has a mind of his own, and he has the 
strength not only of his loyalty to his chief, but of his convictions, 
which include a firm and boldly expressed disbelief in Socialism. 
But the great fight with the revolutionary gospel of the period 
is coming. Already that gospel pervades Labour meetings, 
disturbs the conferences of the Young Scots Society—a body 
founded to promote Radicalism and Home Rule for Scotland— 
is preached at the street corners of the large cities, and is carried 
by Clarion voices, vans, and leaflets into the rural districts, 
where the reasoning of the daily newspaper is unread and almost 
unknown. Rational fear of Socialism may even in the immediate 
future overshadow, or at least temper, the agitation for the over- 
throw of the Lords, with the speculation as to whether a worse 
evil than a hereditary second Chamber may not befall the nation. 
When the inevitable conflict comes between single-taxers and 
Socialists on the one side and the “ individualist instinct” on 
the other, the force which in Scotland has transformed Whiggism 
will be’ found on the side of economic conservatism—as a 
modest and somewhat reluctant camp-follower. 


WILLIAM WALLACE, 


THE IMPENDING NAVAL CRISIS 


He thought with a smile upon England the while, 
And the trick that her statesmen had taught her, 
Of saving herself from the storm above 

By putting her head under water. 


THE departure of Sir George Clarke for India is a serious loss 
to the cause of Imperial defence, coming as it does at a time 
when public anxiety as to the administration of the Navy is 
reaching its climax. The position of Secretary of the Defence 
Committee, with access to every Cabinet Minister, is one in 
which a man of experience can exercise a most beneficial 
pressure in favour of sane policy and inquiry. The mere fact 
that this one man in our country—who for many months has 
been forced by his position to bring an unrivalled intellect to 
bear on the silent and continuous study of the problem of 
Imperial defence as a whole—should be known, by those who 
have been associated with him, to be quitting his post while 
holding the gravest misgivings as to our naval position, is one 
which of itself ought to warn the Government of the vital need 
of an inquiry, lest, too late, the evidence of his prescience 
should be brought before us by the rude test of war. In the 
case of the Army we had our Royal Commission after the 
event. In this we followed the precedent of the French, who, 
ignoring all warning before the war of 1870, and accepting the 
assurances of the administration that the army was re: dy down 
to the last button, proceeded to set up a committee after the 
great defeat, which reported that “‘We were beaten by want of 
preparation, organisation, and direction, and by the weakness 
of our effective rather than by the arms of our enemies,” I 
have myself presented to the Premier a memorial signed by 
over 220 M.P.s praying for an inquiry into the organisation 
and training of our Navy. It is notorious that German 
officers of distinction are confident that our new wild experi- 
ment of rolling the sailor, soldier, and engineer into one will ulti- 
mately wreck our country. The Prime Minister has no better 
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reason for refusing the investigation than that Sir John Fisher 
will resign, Sir John, of course, threatens resignation because 
the scheme, and possibly his reputation, cannot survive 
an inquiry. But why does the Premier meekly acquiesce? 
One can only surmise that Sir John Fisher is indispensable 
to the policy of cutting down the cost of the Navy. 

The anxiety attributed to Sir George Clarke is shared by 
nearly every naval officer of standing outside the Admiralty. The 
following distinguished men, among others, have at one time 
or another given utterance to their protests in unmistakable 
language : Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, on whom rests the 
sole responsibility for the defence of home waters under the 
Admiralty ; Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, the second 
in command of the Channel Fleet, who conferred the title of a 
‘retrograde Board of Admiralty” on the Administration ; Sir 
William White, the distinguished naval constructor, who speaks 
with prolonged experience of Admiralty administration. 
Joined to these authorities are a number of admirals of great 
distinction, such as Sir Cyprian Bridge, Sir Gerard Noel, Sir 
John Durnford, Sir Hedworth Lambton, Penrose Fitzgerald, 
and every living former First Sea Lord, who, in one way or 
another, condemn the Board on vital issues. The gravity 
of the situation is being intensified with every month’s delay, 
It is now eighteen months since the late Lord Goschen made 
the following solemn warning to the country in the House 
of Lords on March 6, 1906, concerning the issue on which the 
memorial from over 220 M.P.s was presented: 

On my responsibility as an old First Lord of the Admiralty, I state— 
and I say it with regret, because I am always so anxious that the Service and 
the Board of Admiralty should stand in the most friendly and confidential 
relations—I state to your Lordships and to the public that there exists in the 
Navy, to my certain knowledge, a widespread alarm, a deep apprehension and 
anxiety with regard to this scheme of interchangeability which is to be the 
foundation of the future officering of the Navy. I use strong language—I am 
bound to use strong language—because I have heard what I cannot call less 
tha: utterances of despair on the part of naval officers. .. . I can tell the 
House that there are amongst these critics many men who would command 
great authority for their opinions were their names to be made known as 
thoroughly experienced men acquainted with all the necessities of the 
Service. 

The position thus outlined by the late Lord Goschen is one 
unparalleled in the history of the country. It is not possible 
to point to a period in the past wherein the administration 
of the Navy, instead of that of the Army, -has been the cause 
of such universal dissatisfaction. There have been periods, 
such as 1884, 1888, and 1893, when the material strength of 
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the Navy has been called in question, but the Admiralty itself 
has for many years been held up as a pattern to the War 
Office. As cases in point we may cite the reports of Lord 
Hartington’s Commission in 1888, and of the Committee on 
Army Administration in 1904, when Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher, 
and Sir George Clarke reported in favour of adopting for the 
War Office the board system of administration of the Admi- 
ralty, The essence of the board system was the primacy of the 
political chief, and the equality of the able naval officers who 
advised him. It is precisely this system which was completely 
upset in the Admiralty by an Order in Council at the end of 
1904, placing the Junior Sea Lords in a subordinate position 
to the First Sea Lord. 

The stupid contention that all this evidence of unrest is 
fomented by conspirators may be dismissed as showing dementia 
on the part of the Admiralty’s supporters. Indeed, the Admi- 
ralty know very well that such conspiracy as there has been 
was entirely on their side. I myself possess inside know- 
ledge of their mode of capturing the Press by furnishing copy 
of all kinds, down to actual written contributions, for the 
purpose of puffing changes they were making or about to make, 
Small wonder indeed that the Admiralty vote for stationery 
and printing suddenly shot up from £89,278 in 1903-4 to 
£117,774 in 1904-5. Some might even be disposed to use 
that ugly word “conspiracy” as applying to the Admiralty 
endeavour to crush a Parliamentary critic by furnishing a 
private member with confidential records concerning a trifling 
torpedo-boat collision of twelve years ago, in order to enable 
that member to attack the critic. The incident, concerning 
which the House of Commons gave me unstinted sympathy, 
is chiefly of importance as showing the depths to which the 
once famous Board of Admiralty has fallen. The Navy is like 
a single ship, of which the Admiralty is the captain; and that 
the captain has lost the confidence and respect of the ship’s 
company—or, in other words, of the whole Navy—is a disaster 
to the strength of the Empire. The loss of prestige in the 
country is at least as serious, for, if the confidence of the 
electors is shaken in naval administration, there is no scare 
concerning the defence of 42,000 miles of coast-line and 
12,000,000 square miles of territory which cannot be suc- 
cessfully floated by alarmists. 

The controversy concerning the Channel Fieet affords an 
insight into both the instability of policy and the insincerity of 
Admiralty statements. ‘Economy of the truth ” is, I believe, 
the limit of language allowed by the courtesies of debate in 
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the House. That, however, is a small offence compared to 
an apparent alacrity to play fast and loose with public confi- 
dence in order to serve the unpatriotic purpose of a clique 
which is resolute in its determination to cut down expenditure, 
even though it be at the cost of necessary insurance. One of 
the greatest admirals of the last century left it on record that 
“the command of the Channel Fleet is the highest honour an 
admiral can receive, It is a proud thing for any man to be 
chosen as the protector and guardian of our island, on whose 
vigilance, skill, and courage the national security must depend.”* 
His pupil, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Phipps Hornby, a few 
years ago wrote to the Zzmes in scathing terms of proposals 
for making the fleet dependent on reinforcements. He wrote: 
“In my opinion no worse course could be pursued.” The 
reason could not be better given than in some pregnant words 
forwarded to me by a valued correspondent, and taken from 
the published and revised record of Sir John Fisher’s lectures 
when Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean : “ Confidence 
is a plant of slow growth. Long and constant association of ships 
of a fleet ts essential to success. A newcomer ts often more dan- 
gerous than the enemy.” 

Acting on this policy, the American, German, Japanese, and 
French fleets in 1907 were concentrated in single masses. 
In March, however, the Government deliberately met the 
concentrations of rival fleets by dispersing our own and 
rendering the Channel Fleet dependent on reinforcements. 
Instead of three fleets of 17, 8, and 8 battleships, we 
were to have one fleet of 14 and three squadrons of 
6, 6, and 6 battleships, The Channel Fleet was deprived 
of 3 battleships, 2 armoured cruisers, 1 protected cruiser, 
3 scouts, and 36 destroyers. Thus in face of the increase 
of the German Fleet to 16 battleships, 3 armoured 
cruisers, and 8 unarmoured cruisers, together with the practical 
control of the great German torpedo flotilla whenever Prince 
Henry of Prussia required them, his prospective antagonist, 
Lord Charles Beresford, was reduced to 14 battleships, 4 
armoured cruisers, and 3 unarmoured cruisers. In addition, 
after repeated denials in Parliament, it was admitted that the 
evidence of the signal logs showed that the Channel Fleet was 
for lengthy periods as many as four battleships short of its 
strength, owing to ships away refitting. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford was therefore rendered wholly dependent on reinforce- 
ments which he has never had an opportunity of exercising. 
Even for the naval manceuvres he wiil not be given the oppor- 


* Journals and Letters o Admiralo the Fleet Sir T. B. Martin, 
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tunity, as in former years, of trying the capacity of any mobi- 
lised ships, z.¢., vessels with nucleus crews, With his Irishman’s 
ability for finding a hole in -the regulations, Lord Charles 
Beresford and his second in command made speeches, at which 
the Board ground their teeth, but they dared not censure, for it 
is an obvious truism to state that the efficiency of a fleet “ could 
only be obtained by the component parts, the destroyers, the 
scouts, the cruisers, and the battleships, being always out 
together, working under the eye of the Admiral, ready at an 
instani’s notice for instant action , . . it was of no use getting 
in one portion of the fleet only.” In Parliament the campaign 
for a restoration of the Channel Fleet to its original strength 
was started by a request to that effect on February 19, and 
was met with a direct negative. On June 17 the Admiralty 
stated that the Channel Fleet was “ amply sufficient for the 
duties it has to undertake.” On July 25 the representative of 
the Admiralty refused to state if Lord Charles Beresford was 
responsible for the defence of home waters, He objected to 
making any statement as to whether an increase would be 
made in the Channel Fleet, as the information “would be at 
the disposal of foreign Powers.” It is only when we increase 
our strength that this sensitiveness for foreign Powers is dis- 
played. In the case of the reduction of the Channel Fleet 
mentioned above, it was carried out in March, but the infor- 
mation was communicated to the Press in October. As for 
the refusal to admit that Lord Charles Beresford was respon- 
sible for the defence of home waters, the admission had in 
reality already been made by Lord Tweedmouth in his annual 
memorandum, and Lord Charles Beresford, with perfect pro- 
priety, proceeded to affirm his responsibility in a speech at 
Liverpool a few days after the refusal of information in Parlia- 
ment. Now the Admiralty have virtually admitted their error 
by restoring the 2 armoured cruisers, 2 scouts, and 24 de- 
stroyers to the Channel Fleet, while we may expect the battle- 
ships to be strengthened shortly, so that the original position 
will be resumed. One is irresistibly reminded of Lowell's 
lines : 


Change just for change is like those big hotels, 
Where they shift plates and let you live on smells. 


That the changes should be accompanied by an elaborate 
parade of secrecy comes appropriately enough from an Ad- 
ministration which proposes to communicate in advance the 
annual British naval programme to foreign Powers. That is 
to say, if Germany refus:s to reciprocate and Austria does, we 
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shall tell Germany’s ally, Austria, long before we inform our own 
people and Parliament, what our programme is to be, together 
with such details, as the cost of the ships, which have been ex- 
cluded even from our own Parliamentary estimates for some time. 
The value to be attached to all our secrecy against Parlia- 
ment was clearly put by a great business man, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who had been First Lord of the Admiralty : 

There was nothing in the objection that inquiry would give information to 
foreign Powers, for those who had the management of their navies knew a 
great deal more about our Navy than many of us did. He had had practical 
evidence of the fact. The Government might suppress printed documents; 
but if he wanted information as to the condition of the Navy he could get it 
at Berlin, Copenhagen, or Paris, if he chose to spend a little money. The 
only effect of withholding information from the people of England was to 
create the impression that it could not be given without damage to responsible 
officials, and he did not think that was fair and just to them. 


To this may be added the testimony of another First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Lord Selborne, who said at Sheffield on 
April 12, 1902: 

He felt in the strongest way that, according to the spirit of our democratic 
system, everything that was not injurious, or could not be injurious by pub- 


licity, should be the common secret of the people and of those who were 
critics of the public services. 


Thus it cannot be injurious for the public to be told straight 
out that the only opportunity to be afforded to Lord Charles 
Beresford to exercise any of the Home Fleet will be in the 
ten days’ naval manoeuvres, when 38 fully-manned battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers which were withdrawn from the 
three great fleets, the Channel, the Atlantic, and the Mediter- 
ranean, last March, will be allowed him for this one occasion. 
That is to say, out of 219 vessels, exclusive of submarines, in 
the Home Fleet, only 38 will take part in the exercises under 
Lord Charles Beresford. No opportunity whatever will be 
given him to test the Dreadnought, which has never yet been 
tested as a battleship manceuvring under battle conditions in 
the line, and he will not have one of the nucleus crew ships of 
the Home Fleet, in which 18,979 men were locked up on 
April 17 of this year, Until last year it was the custom to 
mobilise these reserve ships, in accordance with the Selborne 
memorandum of March 15, 1905, for naval manceuvres in 
June and July. That memorandum laid down that the active 
fleets were also to perform joint exercises on three occasions 
every year, All this is now swept away, in obedience to the 
orders to cut down the Navy Estimates. Since the redis- 
tribution of the fleets in March, when a very questionable 
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scheme should have been tested, not one of the fleets has 
manceuvred with the other. Are they to do so in future, apart 
from the strategical exercises known as the naval manceuvres ? 
Is that great mass of vessels now partially manned in the 
Home Fleet, which—with all due deference to the King’s 
Speech on the prorogation of Parliament—I must call untested, 
is it, with the 19,000 men on board, to be tested by the Admiral 
who is responsible for the safety of the country in war? If 
the Admiralty refuse to allow these vessels to be exercised by 
Lord Charles Beresford, although he will control them in war, 
they are sinning against Sir John Fisher’s dictum that “ long 
and constant association of ships of a fleet is essential to success. 
A newcomer is often more dangerous than the enemy.” If, on the 
other hand, the Admiralty plead that the Home Fleet will be 
independent of Lord Charles Beresford in war, then they 
avow that their policy is to establish the old evil of a divided 
command, in spite of the clear teaching of history on the 
subject. The Admiralty having no answer to extricate them- 
selves out of the dilemma will, of course, fall back on the 
familiar device of pleading that the answer is a priceless 
strategical secret—-a plea that suggests to my mind only the 
story of Madame Humbert’s safe, 

The real truth of the matter is that necessary training is 
to be starved for the sake of miserable economies, while 
the public is to be humbugged by such an elaborate pretence 
as the late review of the Home Fleet. The penury of the 
Admiralty extends even to details. Torpedo craft are no longer 
to be allowed to fire torpedoes at the ships in manceuvres, 
because the torpedoes occasionally get lost. How can the 
manceuvres be made realistic unless we risk these trifling losses ? 
The Portsmouth reserve flotilla of destroyers which was 
assembled for a fortnight for the review by the King numbered 
twelve. Eight of these were disabled by collisions or break- 
downs during that fortnight. There is only one way of 
avoiding the recurrence of these disasters in war. It is a case 
of “hammer, hammer, hammer along the hard high road,” 
which in the Navy means burning coal. Already one high 
officer has been virtually censured by the Admiralty for burn- 
ing too much coal in the destroyer flotillas, or in other words 
exercising too much. Here, as elsewhere, the truest economy 
is to think only of efficiency. 

Criticisms of the shipbuilding policy of the Admiralty must 
largely wait for the production of the programme which 
is to carry out the solemn pledges given by the Govern- 
ment in both Houses that they adhere to the two-Power 
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standard, and will maintam our supremacy as it stood last 
July. Simultaneously Lord Tweedmouth issued an official 
statement showing that under Admiralty classification we had 
39 effective battleships ready to 31 for the next two Powers. 
The Government is therefore bound to that 39 to 31 proportion. 
Adding 3 battleships projected to 5 we have building, we have 8 
yet to be added to 17 for the same two Powers. This gives 
ultimately 48 battleships to the next two Powers, and, in 
the proportion of 39 to 31, we should have 60. Thus to 
our 8 building we must shortly add 13 more to attain 
this total, and, making the most extreme allowance for 
greater rapidity of building, we cannot afford to defer the 
commencement of any of these battleships more than two 
years. Lord Tweedmouth’s return gives us 32 modern 
armoured cruisers to 30 for the next two Powers. We have 
6 building, to 7 for the next two Powers, so there is no supe- 
riority here to redress the balance, It will be interesting to 
observe whether the Board adhere to their pledge, or treat it 
as light-heartedly as they did “A Statement of Admiralty 
Policy,” November 30, 1905, where they laid down as a 
minimum programme capable of expansion that “ strategic 
requirements necessitate the output of four large armoured 
ships annually,” and subsequently deducted two, in addition to 
the loss of the Montagu. That unhappy, thrice-revised literary 
effort of the Board is, however, now the subject of general 
ridicule in the light of subsequent events. It condemned the 
Apollo class of cruisers as a waste of money, and classed 
them as unfit to retain even nucleus crews on board. These 
ships are on the strength of the Navy to this day, and ten of 
them are in commission. It declared battleships with no 
armour on their water-lines at the ends to be vulnerable to a 
second-class cruiser. As French and German battleships 
have complete protection all along the water-line, and 15 
out of 39 in Lord Tweedmouth’s list of efficient British 
battleships have both ends unarmoured, while 8 more have 
unarmoured sterns and only 2-inch armour on the bows, so 
grave a statement ought to have been followed by some action 
other than a reduction of programme. 

Equally mysterious is the cruiser policy of the Board. Lord 
Tweedmouth’s return credits us with 32 modern armoured 
cruisers to 30 for the next two Powers. Yet in the man- 
ceuvres of 1906, which the Admiralty claimed were carried 
out under conditions most unfavourable to the British force, 
they gave us 16 armoured cruisers to only 8 for the enemy. 
In unarmoured cruisers they gave us 33 to 9 for the enemy, 
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and yet a glance at the Waval Annual shows that we have only 
16 unarmoured cruisers built and building of over 20 knots, 
as against 28 for Germany alone. The written evidence ten- 
dered by the Admiralty to the Food Supply Commission was 
that “if any of the enemy’s cruisers escaped from the surveil- 
lance of our squadrons we could always spare a superior 
number of vessels to follow them,” The inconsistencies do 
not end here, for the Statement of Admiralty Policy of Novem- 
ber 30, 1905, which represents the views Sir John Fisher then 
held, stated that ‘‘ Unarmoured cruisers of fair speed and suitable 
armament (especially if the latter has some measure of protec- 
tion) could still render certain services in war. The best of 
these have therefore been retained for the present, but it is 
recognised that they must be allowed to die out within a few 
years.” If this were true, why are we, two years afterwards, 
about to spend £240,000 on the large repair of a number of 
unarmoured cruisers? Why are the Asolo class, which were 
described as not even worth maintaining or wasting a single 
man on in 1905, still in commission? Lord Tweedmouth 
talks vaguely of once again commencing to build small cruisers 
“next year or the year after.” Of course everybocy knows 
that the real consideration is not the merits of the case, but 
how to satisfy the aspirations of the dominant clique, who are 
ravenous aS wolves for prey in their desire for what they call 
economy. 

All who watched the accounts of the great blockade of Port 
Arthur will remember the beautiful interplay of the Japanese 
force in three lines, with the heavy battleships far away outside, 
drawing in by day, a linking line of cruisers, and then close in, 
with the hardest work of all, the Japanese destroyers. These 
latter, then, are the craft we have yet to consider in regard to 
the impending naval crisis. More than in any other class we 
suffer here from the spasmodic nature of our Board's policy, 
which contrasts most unfavourably with the regular German 
output of 12 destroyers per annum, or 36 in three years. The 
Germans also methodically arrange for the replacement of 
destroyers every twelve years, that being about the limit of 
their life. On the other hand, whereas we laid down 79 
destroyers in the three years 1894 to 1896, in the last three 
years’ programmes, 1905 to 1907, when the whole of the 79 
are getting obsolete, we have only provided for 11. In answer 
to a question on July 23, the Admiralty officially admitted that, 
allowing for destroyers lost, we had only laid down during 
the last eleven years, including those projected for this year, 
71 destroyers, as compared with 73 for Germany. They also 
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admitted that, prior to the latter half of this year when we reduced 
the destroyers on foreign stations, we had to keep 47 of our 
destroyers abroad, while the German craft are all concentrated. 
Nor can the Admiralty deny that the experience of the Japanese 
confirmed the lessons of all our naval manceuvres, that for 
every two destroyers on the enemy’s coast at least one must 
be away coaling or refitting. That is, to attain bare equality 
to an enemy waiting in port for his opportunity, we must have 
one-third superiority in aggregate force. 

I have headed this article “The Impending Naval Crisis,” 
The material for such a crisis, whether we turn to the training 
of the ersonne/, the distribution and repair of the fleets, the 
shipbuilding policy, is all there and accumulating at a rapid 
rate, ready to burst into a flame when England wakes up. The 
old slack days of preparation against the two navies of France 
and Russia, one of which was remote, disorganised and scat- 
tered, are over. The advent of Germany into the North Sea, 
relieved of all anxiety as to the Baltic owing to the destruction 
of the Russian fleet, brings within easy striking distance a con- 
centrated navy which is ready at an instant’s notice. Again, at 
any moment the Far East may claim from us at least twenty 
battleships, and the complementary armoured cruisers, scouts, 
and destroyers, more especially if the American fleet goes to 
the Pacific, That our ability to back up our diplomacy to this 
extent, while maintaining our superiority in home waters, is 
being gravely imperilled, is very certain. It is even more 
serious, considering the immense strain imposed by modern 
war on the resourceful seamanship of officers, that Admiralty 
policy should be steadily ruining this highest quality of a naval 
officer. At the same time the greatest engineering authorities 
condemn the new training scheme on its mechanical side. 
The exhaustive evidence and unanimous report of the great 
committee on engineering education, which embraced the 
highest British names in the electrical and mechanical world, 
has, as its President has pointed out in the Press, condemned 
the form of engineering education which is to be given to those 
who are to do the duties of the present engineers in the future, 
and has extolled the system which has been superseded. To 
avoid the wasteful extravagance that is invariably caused by 
scares, it is the plain path of duty to indicate the impending 
crisis before the time which the alarmist regards as the psycho- 
logical moment, and so cause a steady pressure to be exercised 
in favour of a sane policy and due inquiry into whither we 
are journeying. 

CARLYON BELLAIRS, 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


As I anticipated more than a year ago, the modus vivendi regu- 
lating the herring fisheries on the west coast of Newfoundland 
for the benefit of the American fishermen has been renewed in 
an even more objectionable form than that of last year’s 
iniquitous arrangement. Thus the solemn promise that the 
surrender would not be repeated on any consideration has 
been shamefully broken, Sir Rebert Bond is undoubtedly 
justified in describing the transaction as “a disgrace to British 
diplomacy and a shameful sacrifice of the interests of the 
people of the Colony.” It must be admitted that, in their 
dealings with the autonomous communities of Greater Britain, 
the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet has made a fine display of 
the deadly virtue of consistency ; for they have consistently 
refused to honour their drafts on the confidence of the 
Empire, and posterity, when it thinks of them otherwise than 
as “the Cabinet of all the buried talents,” will probably allude 
to them as the N.A. (no assets) Administration. 

There is talk of referring the controversy to The Hague, but 
it seems very doubtful whether the United States, judging by 
the refusal to refer the Alaska-Yukon boundary dispute to 
arbitration by an external authority, will consent to this 
solution of the problem. Even if they consented, it would be 
found that the renewal of the modus vivendz of 1906 had fatally 
prejudiced Newfoundland’s case. The American counsel 
would argue that Great Britain could never have agreed to such 
wholesale concessions if Newfoundland’s claims had been 
tenable, and the Court of Arbitration, as every student of 
international law and custom will admit, would attach great 
weight to the argument. It has always been the policy of 
Washington to evade the fair and final settlement of contro- 
versies with British North America, and to make temporary 
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arrangements with the easy-going, easily-managed diplomatists 
of London, in the sure hope that they may be made permanent. 
It is not an honourable or even an honest policy. But it has 
proved extremely profitable in the past, and so long as Canada 
does not insist on the just treatment of all British subjects 
within her destined sphere of influence, American rights will 
be British wrongs whenever the Republic—with its unreal show 
of colossal strength—plays on the timidity of Downing Street. 
The new modus vivendi is an amazing document. The 
gist of it is that Americans exercising treaty privileges in 
British territorial waters—giving them the right to procure 
fish “in common with British subjects”—agree to respect 
certain British laws provided they are not required to 
respect others of equal validity. They will kindly refrain 
from using the destructive purse seine and from desecrat- 
ing the Sabbath—practices forbidden to Newfoundlanders 
by Newfoundland law—on condition that the Foreign 
Fishing Vessels Act, a statute which Newfoundland had every 
right to frame and carry out, is not enforced against them. 
Moreover, the United States Government is kind enough to 
undertake that American captains shall obey the shipping 
regulations of the Colony if it is “ physically possible” for them 
to do so. It is clear that the decision as to whether it is 
“‘ physically possible ” for these men to do what every captain 
of every other nationality does as a matter of course is to be 
left to Washington, It is equally clear that the decision ought 
to have rested with the Newfoundland Government, which 
exercises sovereignty within the territories and territorial waters 
of the Colony. This clause opens wide the door to a general 
defiance of the Newfoundland regulations, and its like does not 
occur in any other convention ever arranged between Great 
Powers. Just as outrageous is the allusion to losses which 
might occur as a result of the necessary alterations of their 
plans for the fishing season by the American vessels, In 
Heaven’s name, what right had they to make any plans at all 
which involved the disregard of British statutes? There never 
was a State document in which such an abject want of 
elementary Common sense and rudimentary firmness was dis- 
played by the (so-called) Imperial authorities. The people of 
Newfoundland must obey the conditions of the modus vivendé. 
The American fishermen may obey them—if they think fit and 
are sure that obedience will not be in the slightest degree 
inconvenient, ‘ . 
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2 

The organised attack upon the Japanese residents in Van- 
couver, the chief seaport in British Columbia, has been 
universally condemned in Canada. The opinion of the 
Dominion Government in regard to these deplorable outrages 
was vigorously expressed in the telegram from the Governor- 
General—acting, of course, on Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s advice— 
to the Mayor of Vancouver, which expresses strong indignation 
at “the indignities and cruelties of which certain subjects of 
the Emperor of Japan, the friend and ally of his Majesty the King, 
have been the victims.” There can be no doubt whatever that 
the trouble at Vancouver was fomented by American agitators 
from Bellingham, in the State of Washington, and elsewhere in 
the Pacific States, who have been organising anti-Asiatic riots 
along the Pacific slope, and brought with them a gang of 
Anti-Japanese League roughs. But British Columbia, unlike 
California, is a law-abiding country, and it is certain that the 
ringleaders, who have been arrested, will not escape condign 
punishment, The Vancouver authorities promptly controlled 
the situation, and their action is a striking contrast to the open 
or secret connivance of American municipalities with anti- 
Asiatic riots elsewhere along “the Coast.” It is gratifying to 
find that the Japanese Government and the chief Japanese 
journals draw a sharp distinction between the State-assisted 
outrages in California and the disturbances organised by out- 
siders and checked by the authorities which have occurred at 
Canada’s chief port on the Pacific. The rout of the rioters by 
the residents of the Japanese quarter should convince the self- 
seeking Labour Party of the province that members of the great 
little nation in the foremost rank of first-class Powers cannot 
be safely attacked by those whose mission in life is to stand about 
at street corners and prop up the walls of saloons, . 

Though any attempt to introduce mob-law into a Canadian 
community must be severely punished, there is no denying that 
the people of British Columbia have a real grievance, and that 
the unrestricted and uncontrolled influx of Asiatics into what 
should be a white man’s country constitutes a serious evil. As 
regards the influx of Hindus, a remedy is not far to seek, since 
both Canada and India are in the Empire. The restriction 
of Chinese immigration is also a simple matter, though the 
awakening of China to a sense of its vast potential strength— 
this awakening has already begun, as the boycott of American- 
made goods clearly proved—may at any time render the appli- 
cation of restricting laws difficult, and even dangerous, from the 
commercial point of view. It is known that the Japanese 


A_REMARKABLE BOOK. 
“The Churches and Modern Thought.” 


(AN INQUIRY INTO THE GROUNDS OF UNBELIEF AND AN APPEAL FOR CANDOUR.) 


TWO (OF MANY) APPRECIATIONS. 


Mr. A. W. BENN (author of Zhe Greek Philosophers, The 
Philosophy of Greece, The History of English Rationalism in 
the Nineteenth Century, and on the staff of the Academy, 
1885-97) writes (April 4th, 1907) :-— 

‘*My first idea on receiving the book was to dip in here 
and there, so as to get a general notion of your way of 
dealing with leading topics of interest. Happening, 
however, to dip into the first page, I found myself 
insensibly drawn along, and so continued, devoting to it 
the few half-hours at my disposal for recreative reading, 
without missing a word, until I had reached with regret 
the last page. Now, considering the amount of rational- 
istic literature it has been my duty to read in the course 
of preparing my own work, with the inevitable conse- 
quence of getting a little tired of the subject, I think 
I may say that the pleasure your book gave me is no 
small proof of its power to fascinate even a blase reader. 
I gather from various references that you have spent 
some time in India. I have not had that advantage; but 
I have always noticed among the Angilo-Indians and 
generally the Eastern travellers of my acquaintance 
a singular freshness and vivacity of intelligence which 
seems to react very agreeably on my own.” 


Dr. J. SUTHERLAND BLACK (Assistant Editor of the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Joint Editor of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and on the Editorial Board of the 
Hibbert Journal) writes (February 11th, 1907) :— 

**T possessed myself, some time ago, of a copy of your 
‘Churches and Modern Thought,’ and read it with great 
interest. I regard it as a serious, able, and useful work.” 

Respecting the revised edition, Dr. BLAck writes (March 
5th, 1907) — 

**I have looked through it with much pleasure, and 
consider that the additions and re-arrangements are fitted 


to increase its already recognised usefulness,” 
P.T.O, 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS 
(1) Of the Second and Revised Edition (1907). 


“This book is an absolutely sincere and sympathetic contribution to the con- 
troversy of our time.”—Morning Post, July 1st. 

‘*A comprehensive survey of many perplexing problems Is full of cogent 
criticism and stimulating suggestion.” —T'ribune, July 12th. 

“Evidence on both sides is lucidly set forth.”—Daily Graphic, May 24th. 

“There is considerable novelty in his presentation of his case. He writes 
without bitterness or acrimony, exhibiting, indeed, in his treatment a scholarly 
mind.” —Academy, August 3rd. 

“ The author’s arguments are familiar, but better stated than one has often 
seen them. I am glad to see a second edition.”—T. P.’s Weekly, June 28th. 

‘* Deserves attentive consideration.” —John Bull, June 8th. 

“Mr. Vivian’s excellent book.”— Observer, March 28th. 

‘“‘ A careful and thorough perusal of this book of 408 pages has led us to admire 
the industry, carefulness, and lucidity of the writer.’’—London Argus, March 30th. 

‘All we can do is to commend this book to the serious attention of all who have 
the welfare of Christianity—not mere dogma—at heart.” — PublicOpinion, March 22nd, 

“It forms a handy and interesting book of reference for the casual reader. 
besides providing much solid argument for the deep religious thinker.” —Gentle- 
man’s Journal, May 4th. 

“ Ought to be carefully studied by preachers.”—Christian World, April 4th. 

“It is a frank and full inquiry into the grounds of modern unbelief, and a 
masterly plea for candour in Christian thought.’’—Christian Advocate, June 21st. 

““Many of his conclusions seem to us to be as useful as they are sound.”— 
Light, April 6th. 

‘“‘ An interesting and instructive book.” —Positivist Review, May Ist. 

‘‘T am recommending it to everybody who is interested in the religious problems 
of the hour.” —The Reader, June 29th. 

“Is written with marked ability, and is evidently based upon wide reading.” — 
Teacher, July 13th. 

“The book is well worth studying by all who are interested in the great mys- 
teries of life and death.”—Manchester Weekly Times, April 27th. 

= By an able critic....written in a spirit of reverent inquiry.”,—Yorkshire Post, 
August 21st. 

“What hesaysclaims the respect of thinking people.’’— Bombay Gazette, April 4th. 

“ Any earnest, thoughtful man may read the volume with considerable profit. ’— 
Daily Mail, Brisbane, May 4th. 

“Clear, forceful, fair, and temperate.” —Register, Adelaide, April 13th. 

‘*A very stirring book. ...cannot fail to attract.”—Star, Johannesburg, July 9th. 

‘Contains a great deal of very interesting material.””-—Chronicle, Quebec and 
Montreal, June 20th. 

‘“« The book is well and forcibly written.’’—Manitoba Free Press, June 8th. 

‘A clever and frank writer.”,—World, Vancouver, June Ist. 

‘The book is one to be reckoned with, since it contains in little space a summary 
of modern knowledge.” —Chicago Daily News, June 14th. 

‘A work of unusual clearness.”—American Review of Reviews. 

**Every competent critic seems to have recognised the book as one of the few 
which immediately command recognition, and which are unhesitatingly added to 
our classics.”——Westminster Review, August. 

(2) Of the First Edition (1906). 

“Written in a temperate spirit.”—Times. 

“ The book gives us a well-presented and interesting survey.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“2 freshly ‘thought- out discussion on the whole subject.”—Scotsman. 

“There is much in this work that deserves close study.’”’—Daily Mail. 

“Tt is a very full, lucid, and candid work.”—Morning Leader. 

‘« The clergy will find the most common arguments of Agnosticism very clearly 

in Mr. Vivian’s book.’’—Guardian, 

‘Ts well worth reading by all who have to do with unbelief.”— Methodist Times. 

‘“* Honest, outspoken opinion.” —Review of T'heology and Philosophy. 

“Mr. Vivian’s book is an admirable reply to When it Was Dark.” —New Age. 

“Tt is a book for all, but especially for young men.” — Otago Witness, New Zealand, 

“Well arranged and well written.” — Bulletin, Sydney. 

‘A healthy tonic for parsons and Churches.””—Cape Times. 

** Preachers would do well to study.” —Globe, Toronto 

‘* Will appeal to the widest possible range of readers.”—New York Herald. 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. net. Library Edition (printed on thicker paper and bound 
in superior cloth, gilt lettered), 6s. net. Of all Booksellers, or direct from the 
Publishers (Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, London, E.C.) by post 4d. extra, 
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Government is anxious to prevent the settlement of its subjects 
in large numbers on the Pacific slope of North America, But 
Japan’s regulations for the control of emigration may be evaded 
by miking Hawaii a stepping-stone to Canada, and that is 
precisely what has been happening. Mr. Nosse, the Japanese 
Consul-General in the Dominion, denies the existence of 
any general emigration movement in the direction of British 
Columbia, and his estimate of the numerical strength of the 
Japanese population there falls far short of the figures given by 
the local Labour leaders. Train-loads of Japanese workers on 
their way to the Western States seem to have been regarded by 
the Vancouver mob as actual additions to this population. 
From other reliable sources one learns that the influx during 
recent years (it has averaged two hundred and fifty, according 
to Mr. Nosse) has been grossly exaggerated. If, however, the 
question remains unsettled, there will always be a danger that 
British Columbia should be occupied by a piebald population 
of races that cannot commingle, and become the scene of 
attacks and reprisals, which might cause serious disputes be- 
tween West and East, and even end in war, Therefore it is 
to be hoped that Ottawa and London, in consultation with 
one another and with Tokio, will presently succeed in devising 
an equitable modus vivendi. Meanwhile it is British Columbia’s 
duty to use the utmost despatch in encouraging the influx of 
white settlers. The province cannot but be a white man’s 
country if every part of it is filled by white immigrants, But 
the provincial authorities are slow and unbusinesslike in their 
efforts to attract immigration from the Mother Country. If 
Mr. McBride, the Premier, when he visited London in the 
summer, had devoted more time to this work and less to the 
wooing of Mr. Winston Churchill in order to secure an altera- 
tion in the wording of the British North America Amend- 
ment Act, he would have served his province more effectually. 
He secured, it is true, the omission of three words from the 
Act. But it would have been more profitable, as Canada 
pointed out at the time, if he had procured three British 
labourers to increase the white man power of British Columbia, 
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Mr. R. L. Borden, the leader of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion, is touring through Canada, and there can be no doubt 
that he is gathering prestige as he goes. Even in Quebec 
he was most cordially received, though it would appear 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier still holds the French-Canadian elec- 
torate in the hollow of his hand, no successor to Cartier or 
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Chapleau having been found by the Conservatives, His 
domestic programme, though it contains some quasi-Socialistic 
features, is generally acceptable. He makes Imperial Pre- 
ference a plank in his platform, and this wise outspokenness 
will have the effect, I think, of compelling the Prime Minister 
to be more positive in advocating this great principle of con- 
structive statesmanship in Ontario and the West, where he has 
certainly lost ground since 1904. On the subject of preferen- 
tial trade Mr, Borden says : 


The Conservative Party has always stood, and still stands, for a policy of 
preferential trade within the Empire. The attitude of the present Govern- 
ment has been almost negative. There has been a half-hearted reaffirmation 
of the desire for better trade relations with the Mother Country, based on 
preferences given and received ; but the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Agriculture have repeatedly assured the British public that the people of 
Canada have no desire for a preference in the markets of Great Britain. It 
is not by such means nor by such attitude that we can expect success. The 
recent change of Government in the British Islands has been regarded as the 
postponement of all hope that this great Imperial scheme, propounded by a 
far-seeing patriotic and Imperial statesman, can be consummated in the early 
future. It is nevertheless true that the British Government was returned to 
power not upon that issue but upon a dozen issues, which had various effects 
in different constituencies throughout the British Islands. The cause of 
mutual preferential trade received a great stimulus, not from the Prime 
Minister of Canada, but by the efforts of Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African representatives at the recent Colonial Conference. The Canadian 
representatives adopted a policy of comparative indifference. Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, with the exception of the Transvaal, urged upon 
the British people the infinite importance of cementing Great Britain and the 
great dependencies of the Empire by a system of mutual trade preferences. 
Our Prime Minister is quite ready to interfere in the domestic affairs of Great 
Britain when he considers that his political interests call upon him to take 
that course. On this great question, however, his action, or rather inaction, 
seems to have resulted from a singular reluctance to advocate that which he 
admits to be for the advantage not only of Canada but of the Empire. I 
submit to you as another article of Conservative policy the promotion by 
negotiation, legislation, and other constitutional means of a system of mutual 
preferential trade within the Empire. 


These are reasonable and seasonable words, But the majority 
of Canadians are still of opinion that, as the Conservative Party 
is traditionally bound to take the views of the Canadian manu- 
facturer, Great Britain is likely to make a better bargain with 
Canada if, in 1911 or earlier, the Liberals are in power in the 
Dominion. 


E. B, O, 
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GREATER BRITAIN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


There is very little to record about South Africa, The whole 
country, four Colonies and Rhodesia, to say nothing of the 
Protectorates, is treading the stony path of poverty and mis- 
fortune, but there are very few incidents in the history of the 
sub-continent which are in themselves arresting, In the 
Transvaal General Botha has had a brisk campaign against 
British institutions. He has destroyed the finest civil service 
in the world; he has re-established the medizval field cornet. 
He has taken from the pocket of the British Peter to fill the 
purse of the Boer Paul. He has, in short, done just what we 
always knew he would do. 

The witty cartoonist of the Transvaal Szar, in a recent 
number of that paper, has drawn a picture of General Botha as 
a conjurer. On one side of him are some Boers laden with 
presents of large toys labelled, “land-banks,” “ high schools,” 
“ field cornets,” and the like. On the other is an English town 
taxpayer, his pocket stuffed with bills, The General is saying : 
“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have seen me produce from 
this gentleman’s person these beautiful presents for these little 
Boers—I mean boys. The bills for these same articles my 
friend” (the British taxpayer) “ will now find safely deposited 
in his coat pocket.” 

It would not be possible to sum up more pithily the result 
of the first session’s work of the Boer Ministry. 

It is difficult for us to realise what the revival of Krugerism 
means in South Africa, but Mr. Winston Churchill's phrase, 
forgotten by its author, described the Boer Government and 
the Boer army as “Tammany defended by Ironsides,” All 
that is worst in the South African Dutch is displayed when 
they govern, all that is best when they arm to defend their 
country, At present they are governing in the Transvaal, 
and using, as they have always done, their political power to 
foster the private gain and national strength of their own people 
to the exclusion of all others, They are the strongest racialists 
in the modern world, and hitherto they have been as exclusive 
in their aims as the Jews. The Home Government, which 
has handed over to them a population their equal in numbers, 
their superior in intellectual and moral qualities, and their 
inferior only in political organisation, has done a great injustice 
to a great people. For it is not only the British in South 
Africa who are attacked when British institutions are abolished 
and British ideals eliminated. The whole future of the race 
at home and in the Colonies has been jeopardised by this 
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object-lesson of how easily ideals can be destroyed, no matter 
how many centuries they have taken to-mature. What effect 
will the return of the Transvaal to Tammany have upon our 
Indian Empire and our Egyptian Protectorate? Will the 
Indian and the Egyptian not also press forward the time and 
hope for the day when a Liberal Government may be expected 
to eliminate the incorruptible civil servant and substitute for 
him the native ruler with his accessibility to bribes? What 
honour, what reward are the British nation meting out to men 
who have carried her best and highest standards and upheld 
them in South Africa ? For honest service, dismissal ; for incor- 
ruptibility, starvation! Willthe younger nations of the Empire 
be slow to read this lesson or the subject races to understand ? 

As we go to press news comes of a ministerial crisis in Cape 
Colony, where the defection of a Progressive, Mr, Logan, in 
the Legislative Council, or Upper House, has brought about a 
deadlock. Dr. Jameson has announced his resolve to appeal 
to the country, and the elections will take place shortly, although 
they will not be over until February next. The present Cape 
Ministers have fought galiantly through three arduous, diffi- 
cult years, They have held the pass against the enemies of 
the British Empire, and it is not their fault that the pass 
has been sold to those enemies by the Home Government, 
Should Dr, Jameson’s Ministry fall we may expect a Bond 
Ministry in Cape Colony. The inclusion of an English 
name or two will not affect the purely Boer character of the 
Government, Lord Elgin will then have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has reduced Cape Colony to a more unhappy 
condition than even in the dark days before the war—those days 
when a great Englishman was heard to say: “It is not the 
thought of war but the thought of peace which makes the 
cheek blanch,” The last state of the Cape colonist is worse 
than the first, for, having fought and won his battles, he, the 
victor, has been handed over tied and bound to a vindictive 
defeated enemy, in order that a few bilious Radicals and ill- 
conditioned Whigs might be able to prove that Briti-h govern- 
ment is impossible in South Africa, 


